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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


I 


A. Z. states that our Correspondent A. 
(vol. LXXXVIII. ii. 486) will find in Wot- 
ton’s Baronetage, vol. II. p. 61, that Sir 
Thomas Lyttelton, bart. Treasurer of the 
Navy, &c. was the son of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, bart, of Stoke Milburgh and 
North Oxendon, by Anne, daughter and 
sole heiress of Edward Lord Lyttelton, 
Lord Keeper. The title becoming ex- 
tinct in éhis branch of the Lyttelton fa- 
mily, at bis death in 1709, may t 


b. the Rev, T. G, Clare was presented by 
the Duke of Buccleugh to the living of 
St. Andrew, Holborn, on the resignation 
of Dr. Luxmore, now Bp. of St. Asaph; 
but be had a short enjoyment of it. 

A Corresponpent remarks, in volume 
LXXVIILI. p. 104, in reference to p. 1198 
of vol, LXXVII. “ you may add Teitgt, 
Baron of Mullingar, which, as well ag 
other titles there stated, were, I believe, 





for Wotton’s omission of his marriage. 
But the entry of the marriage of “ Sir 
Thomas Lyttelton, knt. and bart. with 
Anne, daughter of Benjamin Baron, esq.” 
in 1682, may be seen in the parish Re- 
gister of Westcott, Gloucestershire ; and 
Atkyns mentions this Sir Thomas Lyttel- 
ton as possessing “ta fair mansion at 
Westcott, in right of his wife.”—A. Z. 
does not know in what manner the Barons 
of Westcott were connected with the Ba- 
rons of Therfield, of Exersden, and of 
Lynn, but has some reason to believe 
they were all of one family. 

Hucu Catpgrs observes, *“‘ Your es- 
timable friend and correspondent Dr. 
Booker, bas fallen in a great error in 
p- 39 of your last month’s Magazine, by 
representing Shens(one as the author of 
the notices concerning Spence, which the 
Doctor has there communicated. ‘ Shen- 
stone (writes Dr. Johnson) died at the 
Leasowes, of a putrid fever, about five on 
Friday morning, February 11, 1763.” 
How then could he record the death of 
Spence, which occurred in 1768? I the 
more wonder at Dr. Booker’s committing 
this anachronism, as he has so long re- 
sided in the neighbourhood of Hales- 
Owen.” 

Z. says, * Surely your Correspondent 
(vol. LXXXIX. ii. p. 30) does not properly 
translate the first motto which he has 
stated. He says, Henry III. King of 
England, was fond of receiving presents, 
aud ordered the following line, by way of 
device, to be written over his chamber at 
Woodstock: Qui non dat quod amat, non 
accipit ille quod optat. The obvious mean- 
ing is, that one who prefers a petition to 
the King, will not obtain what he asks, 
unless he gives what he (either the peti- 
tioner or the King) values.”—The same 
Correspondent makes the following re- 
marks: Vol. LXXXIX. i. p. 587, b. |. 42, 
the Rev. Mountagu Barton was brother 
to Admiral Barton, who was shipwrecked 
on the coast of Africa in 1758, but escaped, 
and died in England in 1796 (LXVI. 81.) 
—P. 588, a. 1.31, Prince Walsh Porter 
had the manor of Alfarthings in Wands- 
worth, but sold it before he died.—P. 588, 


not B of Parliament, but soi-disayt 
Lords.” —A Constant Reaper, in allusion 
to this passage, says, “ I cannot but pre- 
sume that he wrote Peiyt, which family 
were, for a long period, styled Barons Pa- 
latine of Mullingar in Ireland. Their an- 
cestur William Petyt (or Petit), was Lord 
Justice of Ireland in 1191, and in 1208 
had a charter of Free Warren at Mullin- 
gar from K. John ; but his chief Barony 
was called Matherothernan. His descend- 
ants rose to the highest ecclesiastical and 
military offices in Ireland, and kept pos- 
session of a large territory in West Meath, 
&c. until the time of Charles IJ. ; but the 
only Lord of Parliament now to be found 
in the lists, appears to bave been Peier Le 
Petit, who was a Lord of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, 30 Edw. I. in which year he was 
also one of the Magnates Hybernia, to 
whom letters were sent from Edw, I.” 

G. submits the following etymological 
remarks: “It has occurred to me, that 
ch in the English language formerly was 
either pronounced like &, or has been sub- 
stituted for 4. Upon this assumption, 
the derivation of many English words 
from the Saxon becomes manifest. The 
following are some of them: Church, kirch 
—chaff, kaff—chest, kist—chicken, kiichen 
—churn, kernen—chin, kinn—ehalk, kalck 
—cheese, kaise. Upon investigation, by 
whom this change might have been intro- 
duced, it appears to me evident, that this 
has been effected by the Normans; for 
they have in the same manner substituted 
the ch for the c, in the Latin language, 
which ¢ is expressed by & in the Saxon. 
Thus have they changed Cantare imo 
chanter—candela, chandelle—caritas, cha- 
rite—castigare, chatier—castitas, chastité 
—caminus, cheminée. All the Casira in 
Britain they have turned into Chester, and 
may not the word chum be derived from 
the Latin cum, an associate, who lives me- 
cum tecum, &c. ? 

R. C. says, “ To the interesting notices 
of the celebrated traveller, Sir John Char- 
div, given in your last volume (Partii.512), 
from that fascinating book, the Memoirs 
Mr, Evelyn, it may be added, that ¢ 
is a whole-length portrait of him, if | re- 
member, inthe Picture-Gallery at Oxford.” 
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Death 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE III. 


hee very melancholy duty de- 
volves upon us of announcing 
the death of our revered Monarch; 
who expired, full of years and of ho- 
nours, at half-past past eight o’clock 
on Saturday evening, January 29th: 
He breathed his last in the arms of 
his Royal Son and Guardian, the 
Duke of York. , 

About three months since, a gradual 
loss of strength and flesh was per- 
ceptible; since which time the me- 
dical gentlemen attendant on him 
considered themselves bound to pre- 
pare the public miod, by alluding to 
the infirmity of his age in the monthly 
bulletin. A slight bowel attack about 
six weeks ago gave his medical at- 
tendants considerable alarm; and al- 
though it lasted but two days, it left 
his Majesty much debilitated. No 
actual bodily malady, however, exist- 
ed from that time until a few days 
prior to his death, when the renewal 
of the bowel complaint, which showed 
that the bodily functions had lost 
their power, announced a probability 
that the King’s dissolution could not 
be very far distant. Every thing that 
he took passed through him as he re- 
ceived it, so that nature had become 
entirely exhausted, and refused her 
office. In this state it is not sur- 
prizing that the decay should be ra- 
pid; the retentive powers only a short 
time before his dissolution lost their 
command—the Royal Patient sunk 
without a struggle. 

At the moment of the King’s disso- 
lution, there were present, besides the 
usual attendants, bis Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, Lord Henley, 
Lerd Winchelsea, all the Physicians, 
and Gen. Taylor. In the Palace were 
the Duchess of Gloucester and the 
Princesses Augusta and Sophia. The 


Princesses had been most unremitting 
in their attention. The Royal eti- 
quette on these occasions apr 
that none of the Royal Family shall 
sleep under the roof that contains the 
corpse of a branch of that Family, 
the Duchess of Gloucester departed 
shortly after for Bagshot. The Prin- 
cesses remained io the neighbourhood 
of Windsor. 

Thus terminated the Reign of 
George the Third, after a duration of 
fifty-nine years, three months, and 
nine days;—a Reign distinguished 
alike by the public and private vir- 
tues of the Monarch, and by the ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes in the affairs 
of the world, in which the British 
Cabinet has taken so prominent a 
part. 

Upon the news of this melancholy 
event arriving in London, the Lords 
of the Privy Council assembled at 
Carlton House, and gave orders for 
proclaiming his present Majesty; who 
made a most gracious Declaration to 
them, and caused all the Lords and 
others of the late King’s Privy Coun- 
cil, who were theo present, to be 
sworn of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 
On Monday, about noon, his Majesty 
was proclaimed; first before Carlton 
House, where the Officers of State, 
Nobility, and Privy Counsellors were 
present, with the Officers of Arms, 
all being on foot. Then, the Officers 
being mounted on horse-back, the 
like was done at Charing-cross, within 
Temple-bar, at the end of Wood- 
street in Cheapside, and lastly at the 
Royal Exchange, with the usual so- 
lemnities; the Principal Officers of 
State, a great number of the Nobi- 
lity, and of other persons of dis- 
tinction, attending durivg the cere- 


mony. 
GEORGE IIL 
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GEORGE IH. the second child of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, son. of 
George Il. and of Augusta Privcess 
of Saxe-Gotha, was born in Norfoik 
House, St. James’s-square, the 4th of 
June, 1738. His constitution was 
sound and vigorous, though he came 
into the world at the term of seven 
months. The education of the young 
Prince, upon whose principles and 
a abilities so much of the future happi- 
ness of these kingdoms was destined 
to depend, was conducted upon a 
somewhat narrow system. His ac- 
quirements were neilher very exten- 
sive, nor very important; but the 
conscious strictness in morals, and the 
uniform impressions of piety, which 
he ever so strikingly displayed, are 
the best proofs that, in the most es- 
sential points, the cultivation of his 
mind had not been neglected. 

The Princess of Wales, his mother, 
communicated to a friend the follow- 
ing character of the young Prince, at 
the age of 17. The passage is in 
Doddington’s Diary. She said, 


“* He was shy and backward; not a 
wild, dissipated boy, but good-natured 
and cheerful, with a serious cast upon 
the whole; that those about him knew 
him no more than if they had never 
seen him. That he was not quick; but 
with those he was acquainted with, ap- 
plicable and intelligent. His edivation 
had given her much pain. His book- 
learning she was no judge of, though 
supposed it small or useless ; but she 
hoped he might have been instructed in 
the general understanding of things.” 


He was brought up in great _ 


vacy, as far as regarded a familiar 
acquaintance with the prevailing man- 
ners of the young nobility; and the 
prejudices which George II. enter- 
tained against the Priocess Dowager, 
effectually excluded his grandsou from 
the splendours and allurements of a 
Court. 

George III. having completed his 
22d year, ascended the Throne on the 
25th of October, 1760. The death 
of George II. was unexpected. The 
young Sovereign was somewhat em- 

arrassed by the novelty of his situa- 
§ tion; but, in his first public act, the 
good sense and modesty of his cha- 
§ racter were manifested in the follow- 
ing address to his Council: 


** The loss that [ and the Nation have 
sustained by the death of the King my 
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grandfather, would have been severely 
felt at any time; but coming at so, cri- 
tical a juncture, and so unexpécted, it 
is by many circumstances augmented, 
and the weight now falling on me much 
increased, I feel my own insufficiency to 
support it as I wish ; but, animated by 
the tenderest affection for my native 
country, and depending upon the advice, 
experience, and abilities of your Lord- 
ships, on the support of every honest 
man, I enter with cheerfulness into this 
arduous situation, and shall make it the 
business of my life to promote, in every 
thing, the glory and happiness of these 
kingdoms, to preserve and strengthen 
the Constitution in both Church and 
State; and as I mount the Throne in 
the midst of an expensive, but just and 
necessary war, I shall endeavour to pro- 
secute it in a manner the most likely to 
bring on an honourable and lasting 
peace, in concert with my allies.” 


Though the conflicts of party were, 
within a few years after the acces- 
sion, unusually violent, the King was 
highly popular at the commencement 
of his reign. Looking at the Na- 
tional character, it would have,been 
impossible to have been otherwise, 
when a Sovereign, interesting from 
his birth and education in England, 
his youthfulness, and his uaimpeached 
conduct, delivered bimself to his peo- 
ple in a Speech from the Throne, con- 
taining many passages as notable and 
patriotic as the following : 


** Born and educated in this couniry, 
I glory in the name of Briton, and the 
peculiar happiness of my life will ever 
consist in promoting the welfare of a 
people whose lvyalty and warm affection 
for me I consider as the greatest and 
most permanent security of my Throne; 
and I doubt not but their steadiness in 
those principles will equal the firmness 
of my invariable resolution to adhere to 
and strengthen this excellent Constitu 
tion in Church and State ; and to main- 
tain the Toleration inviolable. The ci- 
vil and religjous rights of my loving sub 
jects ‘are equally dear to me with the 
most valuable prerogatives of my Crown; 
and as the surest foundation of the 
whole, and the best means to draw 
down the Divine favour on my reign, it 
is my fixed purpose to countenance and 
encourage the practice of true religion 
and virtue.” 


His Majesty very soon evinced that 
his consideration to preserve the wel- 
fare of his people, by constitutional 
principles and actions, was not bane 

D 
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fined to professions. Within six 
months after his accession to the 
Throne, he recommended the famous 
alteration of the law by which the 
Judges were rendered independent of 
the Crown. Of the importance of 
this measure, we cannot better speak 
than in the words of Blackstone: 


« By the noble improvements of the 
Law, in the Statute of 1 Geo. III1.*c. 33, 
enacted at the earnest recommendation 
of the King himself from the Throne, 
the Judges are continued in their offices 
during their good bebaviour, notwith- 
standing any demise of the Crown (which 
was formerly beld immediately to vacate 
their seats), and their full salaries are 
absolutely secured to them during the 
continuance of their commissions ; bis 
Majesty having been pleased to declare 
that ‘ he looked upon the independence 
and uprightness of the Judges as essen- 
tial to the impartial administration of 
justice, as one of the best securities of 
the rights and liberties of his subjects, 
and as,siost conducive to the honour of 
the Crown’.” 


The same love of constitutional 
freedom, and the same desire to exer- 
cise hit prerogative for the benefit of 
his subjects, were manifested by his 
Majesty throughout his life. “The 
King,” said Lord North frequently, 
** would live on bread and water, to 
preserve the constitution of his coun- 
try; he would sacrifice his life to 
maintain it inviolate.” 

On the 8th of July, 1761, the King 
annouoced to the Privy Council his 
intention to marry. Io thus declaring 
the object of his choice, be mani- 
fested the prudence which aniformly 
characterized him. The union was 
completed ou the Tth of the follow- 
ing August. 

The early years of the reign of 
George III. were distracted by party 
conflicts of the most virulent nature. 
These produced changes of Ministry, 
which demanded from the King the 
exercise of the strongest forbearance, 
as well as the greatest address. On 
the resignation of the first Mr. Pitt in 
1761, the King displayed at once the 
firmness and benevolence of his na- 
ture. His Majesty expressed concern 
at the loss of so able a Minister ; and, 
to show the favourable sense he en- 
tertained of his services, made him an 
unlimited offer of any rewards in the 
power of the Crown to bestow; at 
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the same time he avowed himself sa- 
tisfied with the opinion which the 
majority of the Council had pro- 
nounced against that of Mr. Pitt. 
The great Minister was overpowered 
by the nobleness of this proceeding. 
** IT confess, Sire,” he said, ** I had hut 
too much reason to expect your Ma- 
je-ty’s displeasure. I did not come 
prepared for thisexceeding goodness: 
pardon me, Sire; it overpowers, it 
oppresses me.” He burst into tears. 

About this period of his reign, ‘his 
Majesty had to bear up against a spi- 
rit, not only amongst the populace, 
but displaying itself very violently in 
some constituted authorities, which, 
to the dispassionate observation of 
the present day, must present more 
of the character of licentiousness than 
ofa —- love of freedom. The 
popular commotions which arose out 
of the factious violence of Wilkes and 
his adherents are as disgraceful to 
the character of the people, as some 
of the measures which were taken to 
repress them were inconsistent with 
our present notions of constitutional 
justice. The King’s conduct, through- 
out this trying occasion, was manly 
and consistent. 

In 1772, George III. lost his excel- 
lent mother, the Princess Dowager 
of Wales. His father, the Prince of 
Wales, had died 18 years before, in 
1754. 

The American war commenced in 
1773. This contest has already been 
subjected to the impartial scrutiny of 
History. It is quite clear that the 
war was originally impolitic, and that § 
it was unnecessarily prolonged. But, 
although it has been the fashion to 
ascribe much of the perseverance in 
this calamitous contest to the per- 
sonal character of the Sovereign, it 
will, we think, be conceded, that the 
abdication of so large a portion of § 
his hereditary dominions was no de- 
termination to be lightly or hastily 
adopted by the King of England. 
His Majesty's sentiments on this sub- 
ject were magnanimously evinced on 
his first interview with Mr. Adams, 
the Ambassador of the United States. 
**I was the last man in the kingdom, 
Sir,” he said, “to consent to the in- 
dependence of America: but now it 
is granted, | shall be the last man 
in the world to sanction a violation 
of it.” 

The 
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The most remarkable events of the 
American war were the battles of 
Bunoker’s-hill in 1775, Long Island, 
1716, and the Brandywine, 1777, the 
surrender of General Burgoyne in the 
latter year, Rodney’s defeat and cap- 
ture of the Spanish Admiral Langara 
in 1780, the action off the Dogger 
Bank in 1781, Rodney’s defeat and 
capture of the French Admiral De 
Grasse in 1782, and the destruction of 
the Spanish floating batteries off Gib- 
raltar the same year. Peace was re- 
stored in 1783. 

The riots in London in 1780, which 
threatened to overturn the very foun- 
dations of the Government, called 
forth, in a most signal manoer, the 
energies of the King’s character. It 
is an undoubted fact, that, when the 
advisers of the Sovereign were in a 
state of confusion and alarm, border- 
ing on despair, he at once decided 
upon those necessary measures of 
military assistance, which effectually 
repressed the tremendous dangers of 
a populace so infuriated. The fol- 
lowing is an interesting account of 
this memorable transaction : 


* At the Council on the morning of 
the 7th of June, the King assisted in 
person. The great question was there 
discussed on which hinged the protec- 
tion and preservation of the Capital—a 
question respecting which the first legal 
characters were divided, and on which 
Lord Mansfield himself was with reason 
accused of never having clearly express- 
ed his opinion up to that time. Doubts 
existed whether persons riotously col- 
lected together, and committing out- 
rages and infractions of the peace, how- 
ever great, might legally be fired on by 
the military power, without staying 
previously to read the Riot Act. Lord 
Bathurst, President of the Council, and 
Sir Fletcher Norton, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, who were both pre- 
sent, on being appealed to for their opi- 
nions, declared that ‘a soldier was not 
less a citizen because he was a soldier, 
and consequently that he might repel 
force by force.’ But no Minister would 
sign the Order for the purpose. In this 
emergency, when every moment was 
precious, Mr. Wedderburn, since suc- 
cessively raised to the dignity of a Ba- 
ron, and of an Earl of Great Britain, 
who was then Attorney General, having 
been called into the Council table, and 
ordered by the King to deliver his offi- 
cial opinion on the point, stated in the 
most precise terms, that any such as- 
semblage might be dispersed by mili- 
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tary force, without waiting for forms, 
or reading the Act in question. ‘ Is 
that your declaration of law, as Attor- 
ney-General ?’ said the King. Wedder-. 
burn answered decidedly in the affirma- 
tive. ‘ Then so let it be done,’ rejoined 
his Majesty. The Attorney-General 
drew up the Grder immediately, which 
thé King himself signed, and on which 
Lord Amherst acted the same evening : 
the complete suppression of the riots 
followed in the course of a few hours. 
Never had any people a greater obliga- 
tion to the judicious intrepidity of their 
Sovereign !”” 

It has been stated to us as a fact 
upon which we can rely, that the 
firm conduct of the King, on this re- 
markable occasion, arose out of a 
conversation with the late Mr. De 
Luc, a gentleman of whose sensible 
suggestions the King often availed 
himself. 

The second Wiiliam Pitt came into 
power in 1783. This was, without 
doubt, the most important zra of 
the King’s life. Never was an Eng- 
lish Minister invested with such un- 
bounded power as this great states- 
man; and never did a servant of the 
Crown better deserve the confidence 
that was placed in him. 

In 1788, his late Majesty was at- 
tacked by that malady which, for 
the last 10 years, deprived his family 
and his people of the guidance of his 
once active and benevolent mind. It 
is believed that, soon after his acces- 
sion to the Throne, the King had a 
slight attack of a similar indisposition. 
The national gloom produced by this 
severe visitation in 1788, | the 
universal joy manifested on the sud- 
den recovery of the Monarch, are 
well-known events. The following 
extraordinary circumstance has lately 
been made public: 

On the 22d of February, 1789, Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Melville ‘were dining 
with Lord Chesterfield, when a Let- 
ter was brought to the former, which 
he read, and sitting next to Lord Mel- 
ville, gave it to him under the table, 
and whispered, that when he had 
looked at it, it would be better for 
them to talk it over in Lord Ches- 
terfield’s dressing-room. This proved 
to be a Letter in the King’s own 
hand, announcing his recovery to Mr. 
Pitt in terms somewhat as follow: 

“The King renews with great satis- 
faction his communication with Mr. 
Pitt, after the long suspension of their 
intercourse, 
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intercourse, owing to his very tedious 
and painful illness. He is fearful that, 
during this interval, the public interests 
have suffered great inconvenience and 
difficulty. 

* It is most desirable that immediate 
measures should be taken for restoring 
the functions of his Government, and 
Mr. Pitt will consult with the Lord 
Chancellor to-morrow morning, upon 
the most expedient means for that pur- 
pose. And the King will receive Mr. 
Pitt at Kew afterwards, about one 
o’elock.” 

There could be no hesitation on 
the part of Mr. Pitt; but, having held 
the necessary conference with the 
Chancellor, he waited upon the King 
at the appointed time, and found him 
perfectly of sound mind, and in every 
respect as before his illness, compe- 
= tent to all the affairs of his public 
station. This was the first notice in 
any way which Mr. Pitt received of 
this most important event. The re- 

orts of the physicians had indeed 
oon of late more favourable; but 
Lord Melville verily believed there 
was not a man, except Dr. Willis, 
who entertained the smallest hope of 
the restoration of the King’s mind. 
Mr. Pitt continually declared this 
opinion to Lord Melville, and they 
had both determined to return to the 
Bar, as thedissolution of-the Ministry 
was then on the point of taking place. 

The Letter in question Lord Mel- 
ville took from Mr. Pitt, saying he 
had a trick of losing papers, and fur- 
nished him only with a copy, the ori- 
ginal remaining io his Lordship’s pos- 
session. The King wrote the Letter 
at a little table of the Queen’s, which 
stood in his apartment, without the 
knowledge of any poses and, hav- 
ing finished, rang his bell, and gave 
it to his valet de-chambre, directing 
it to be carried to Mr. Pitt *. 

During the excesses which grew 
m out of the spirit of anarchy called 
into action by the French Revolu- 
tion, the King was repeatedly ex- 

osed to the insults and attacks of a 
icentious mob. On each of these 
occasions he manifested the utmost 
fortitude and calmness: his personal 
courage astonished his friends, and 
awed his enemies. 





* Of the amiable and prepossessing 
manners of the King, see an interesting 
account by the late Mr. Justice Hard- 
inge, vol. LXXXIX, i. p. 38. 
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The same qualities were displayed 
in 1800, when a maniack, at Drury- 
lane Theatre, fired at the Royal per- 
son. The dramatic piece, which was 
about to be represented, commenced 
in @ short space of time, precisely as 
if no accident had interrupted its per- 
formance; and so little were his 
nerves shaken, or his internal tran- 
quillity disturbed by it, that he took 
his accustomed doze three or four 
minutes between the conclusion of 
the play and the commencement of 
the farce, as he would have done on 
any other night. 

The King manifested a like ex- 
traordinary composure after the at- 
tempt made to assassinate him by 
Margaret Nicholson. 

During the long contest against the 
military spirit of France, his late 
Majesty uniformly sanctioned and 
warmly supported the struggles ‘of 
Great Britam, when almost every 
other country was at the feet of the 
conqueror. Although most desirous 
of an honourable peace, he would 
never listen to any attempt to com- 
— the honour of his country, 

y propitiating the favour of the 
ambitious Napoleon. The prelimi- 
naries of the Peace of Amiens were 
concluded without his knowledge or 
concurrence. On reading the Letter 
communicating this important intel- 
ligence, he said to those about him, 
“I have received surprising news, 
but it is no secret. Preliminaries of 

eace are signed with France. I 

new nothing of it whatever; but, 
since it is made, I sincerely wish it 
may prove a lasting peace.” 

We are approaching that period 
when the independence of the Eu- 
ropean States appear ready to be en- J 
tirely swallowed up in the military 
preponderance of France. The King’s 
heart expanded to witness the glo- 
rious rallying-cry of his whole people 
on the prospect of invasion; and he 
saw in thé mighty victory of Trafal- 
gar the total destruction of the naval 
power of our enemy. But, like his 
great Minister, it was not permitted 
to him to witness the succession of 
triumphs, which finally placed this § 
Country in the most commanding at- 
titude of her history, and broke down 
for generations the once-called invin- 
cible power which aimed at universal 
empire. The glories of Spain had 
just commenced, when, in November 

1810, 
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1810, the King was visited by that 
malady whose continuance has been 
so long deplored, and from which he 
@ has only been released by the hand 
of Death. 

Over the last nine years of his Ma- 
jesty’s life an awful veil has been 
drawn. In the periods of the deepest 
% national solicitude his mind has felt 
# no interest; in the hour of the most 
gacute domestic feeling, his eye has 
m been tearless. — 
= The present age has not done jus- 

tice to the King’s abilities. His con- 
versation in public was sometimes 
light and superficial; but he often 
had a purpose in such dialogue, and 
as often entered into it to relieve him- 
self from the weight of superior 
m thoughts. The King taking exercise 
fa and amusing himself with those about 
a him, and the King in the Cabinet, 
@ were two different men. In the dis- 
a cussion of public affairs, he was asto- 
H vishingly fluent and acute; and his 
am habits of business enabled him to re- 
fer with ease to the bearings of every 
subject. His successive Ministers 
have each borne testimony to the 
dignity of his mannérs, as well as the 
readiness of his address, when he put 
on the character of the Sovereign. 
Nothing which was submitted to him 
4 was passed over with indifference or 
m haste. Every paper which came 
under his eye contained marks of his 
observation; and the notes, which 
@ he almost invariably inserted in the 
margin, were remarkable as well for 
the strong sense as the pithiness of 
their character. 

# The King was not a great reader. 
im lodeed, be scarcely ever took up a 
book. He had a particular tact in 
@ obtaining information, and employed 
Mf persons of ability to read books, and 
wm convey to him their substance. 
’ The temperance of his late Ma- 


m jesty’s life has become almost prover- 


bial. He rose in summer and winter 
@ before six o'clock. He would take 
a slight breakfast at eight, and dine 
off the plainest joint at one. He re- 
tired early to rest, after passing the 
m evening with his family, generally 
= amused with musick, of which he 
# was passionately fond, and in which 

he manifested a most correct taste. 

The King’s agricultural pursuits (for 
mas Burke has justly said, ** even in 
his amusements he was a patriot’) 
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contributed to the strength of his 
constitution. 

The habitual piety of his late Ma- 
jesty was always the most striking § 
part of his character. 
have been with him at his morning 
devotions at the private Chapel at 
Windsor will never forget the fervour 
of his responses during the service. 
This constant sense of religion doubt- 
Jess contributed to the invariable firm- 
ness and serenity of his mind. When 
one of the young Princes was hourly 
expected to die, the King was sitting 
on a Sunday, reading a Sermon to his 
family. An attendant came in’ with 
the tidings of the child’s death. The 
King exchanged a look with him, § 
signifying he understood his commis- 
sion, and then proceeded with his & 
reading till it was finished. 

The reign now terminated has 
been the longest, the most prosper- 
ous, and the most glorious, of any 
recorded in our annals, perhaps of 
any in the history of the world; nor 
do the private and domestic virtues 
of our lamented King less embalm & 
his memory in our affections, than 
the splendour and renown of his 
achievements demand our admira- 
tion. 

The most striking feature in the 
late King’s character was his deep- 
rooted and zealous attachment to the 
great interests of Religion and Virtue, 
of which, as he steadily cultivated the 
principles, so he afforded to his sub- 
jects, both in public and private life, 
a bright and unvarying example. Yet 
was not his an austere or repulsive 
piety. His eminent and public re- 
> oy for the Established Religion of 
the State did not prevent him from 
indulging a wise and liberal tolera- 
tion; and in the course of his reign 
numerous Statutes attested his desire § 
to enlarge and extend the freedom of | 
conscience, as far as was compatible 
with public morals, and the Chris- 
tian Faith. In all respects, lenity, 
moderation, and paternal mildness, 
were the characteristicks of his Go- 
vernment at home, as justice and 
liberality were of his intercourse 
with Foreign Powers. 


*,* The Account of His Majesty's Fu- 
neral, and other circumstances relative to 
his lamented death, will be found in our 
Obituary department, page 176. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sr. Gives’s Caurcn, Oxrorp, 
Mr. Umpan, Feb.\. 
| be gee that those Charches 

which wére dedicated in former 
times to St. Giles*, the patron Saint of 
Lepers, usually occupied a position at 
one extremity of the town to which 
they belonged, and were intended 
principally for the resort of thuse per- 
sons afflicted with the leprosy, and 
who resided in an Hospital near the 
spot. The Church thus dedicated, be- 
longing to the magnificent City of 
Oxtord (see. Plate 1.) stands at its 
Northern extremity, a considerable 
distance bey ond the gate called Bocar- 
do, which joined, or very nearly so, the 
ancient Tower of St. Michael’s Church. 

St. Giles’s Church is the most 
extensive of the thirteen t Parish 
Churches contained in this City. 
It is composed of architecture of 
various periods, the must ancient of 
which, appearing in the Tower, 
and in the massive and plain pointed 
arches, by which it is supported, 
belong to the. 12th century, the 
age when some of the characteristic 
features of the Norman style were 
united with those belonging to the 
pointed arch ; an invention which 
made no progress for a considerable 
period as a distinct style of architec- 
ture, but which was incorporated at 
the above period with the Norman 
or semi-circular arch, thus forming 
a mixed. style, which flourished till 
the superior elegance of the pointed 
arch prevailed. 

The body of this Church is com- 
posed of three very handsomely-pro- 
portioned ailes, which are each spa- 
cious, and well lighted; the centre by 
a clere story of windows, and the side 
ailes by lancet windows, which on the 
South side are single openings, of 
lofty and narrow proportions, uni- 
formly placed on each side an elegant 
stone porch, which is the principal, 
and indeed now the only entrance to 
the Church. The North aile is light- 
ed by double and triple lancet win- 
dows, in five divisions. Four of these 
divisions are covered with pediments 
which increase the variety of the 

* St. Giles was born at Athens in the 
seventh century. 

+ The beautiful North Transept of Mer- 
ton College Chapel, which is called the Pa- 
rish Church of St. John the Baptist, is not 
iucluded in this number. 

Gexr, Mac, February, 1820. 
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design, and augment the elegance 
of this side of the Church, now the 
most concealed from public view. 
The other component parts of this 
Church are, a chancel and a South 
aile, the walls of which are not 
less ancient than those of the body, 
having a lancet window on the South 
side, and another on the North 
side: all the other windows possess. 
various forms, and are of various 
dates; and so extensively and injudi- 
ciously has the Eastera portion of 
the Edifice been altered, that inter- 
nally it appears gloomy and inelegant. 
Of the associated members which 
compose this ancient, highly curious, 
and interesting structure, and of its 
external appearance, | shall further 
observe, that the walls are well con- 
structed, and all, excepting that of 
the South aile, stands unimpaired. 
The injury sustained by this conspi- 
cuous portion of the Church, has 
been occasioned by the numerous in- 
terments which have taken place 
withia and without the building near 
the foundations, which have been 
weakened, and have therefore caused 
the superincumbent wall to appear in 
an unsafe condition. The. Tower is 
built of small stones and rubble, unit- 
ed by a strong cement, and tied by 
quoins of the most durable and closely 
constructed masonry, and having on 
each side an elegant window, with 
double openings, and columas with 
carved capitals. The parapet ter- 
mMinates with battlements, and the 
Tower, consisting only of one story, 

is not lofty. 
Entering the Church by the South 
porch, we are led to remark the an- 
tiquity and the elegaut proportions 
of the external and internal door- 
ways. Both arches are plain, but the 
capitals are carved with foliage, which 
is much mutilated, and the columns 
on which they formerly rested are de- 
molished. The ailes of the body of 
the Church are separated by four well- 
peapertoess pointed arches,resting on 
ofty cylindrical columns, with capi- 
tals and bases of the same form. The 
Tower, standing within the body of 
the Church, has side arches opening 
to the ailes—these arches correspond, 
and are low, and quite plain, while the 
great arch, once exposed to the mid- 
dle aile, and admitting the light from 
the West window, is lofty, and rests 
ils 
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its springings on semi-circular co- 
lumons at the sides, which have capi- 
tals carved with remarkably large 
and bold leaves. 

Under the windows, towards the 
East end of the South aile, are two 
recessed arches and a piscina. Every 
division of windows in the North aile 
has an arch extending across from 
the great columns to the opposite 
piers, where are brackets for their 
support. One of these arches has 
been destroyed, and we may conjec- 
ture that each division or space of 
this aile was formerly used as a Cha- 
pel; having been separated by wood- 
en screens which are now removed. 
Whether this conjecture be probable 
or not, a more reasonable ove cannot 
perhaps be suggested that will lead 
us to account for the singular variety 
appearing in all the windows, such 
as double and triple openings; some 
with attached, others with insulated co- 
lumns; several of the arches are plain, 
and several are carved, with mould- 
ings; some of the capitals plain, while 
others are enriched with exquisitely 
sculptured foliage. The Font is placed 
on a sub-base at the West end of this 
aile. It possesses considerable ele- 
gance in design, with great novelty, 
and was certainly constructed early 
in the 13th century. Its general form 
is a square, the body being composed 
of broad semi-circular mouldings di- 
vided by rows of ornaments, and 
resting on a column with two slender 
and detached columns at every angle. 

A well-proportioned pointed arch 
opens from the South aile of the body 
to the aile of the chancel, which is 
now used asa vestry-room. A more 
spacious arch divides the body and 
chancel. A large semi-circular arch 
opens the chancel to the South aile, 
which was made a Chapel or Chantry 
by one of the Fitzwarren’s, and de- 
dicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary *. 
It contains a stone seat for the offi- 
ciating priest, and a piscina. The 
East window of this aile is peculiarly 
elegant, while the larger window of 
the chancel is quite plain. 

At the East end of the North aile 
is a large marble monument, con- 
sisting of two arches, supported on 
columns, and forming canopies to 
the kneeling figures of a male and fe- 
male, and three children. A long in- 
scription records ihe worth of Henry 
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Bosworth, who was buried Jan. 3, 
1633. This monument was erected 
A.D. 1635. 

The Tower contains four bells. 

Yours, &e. 3. ¢<, SB. 
rr 
Account of Mitton, co. Oxrorp. 
(Concluded from p. 10.) 
HE Church, Mr. Urban, is a hand- 
some stone structure of pointed 
Gothic architecture, apparently of 
about the date of Henry V. or VI. 
It consists of a well-built square 
tower, containing an harmonious 
ring of eight bells, a nave, two side 
ailes, and a ¢hancel. The whole is 
roofed with oak, and is unceiled. 
The exterior to the South presents 
a venerable aspect; each buttress of 
that aile is adorned with a niche of 
elegant design, from which there have 
been evidently torn, probably during 
the reigh of fanaticism, the corres- 
ponding statues ; the gutter-pipes are 
conveyed through the mouths of gro- 
tesque figures, which are, however, 
much mutilated and defaced by time. 
There is on this side the usual porch 
or parvisum, over which is a small 
room, formerly used as a vestry. This 
apartment is reached by means of a 
winding staircase in a small octangu- 
lar turret, which is likewise adorned 
with a niche similar to the others. 
The principal object on the North 
side is an elegant door-way, com- 
posed of clusters of numerous minute 
— the capitals crowned with fo- 
iage, from which springs a pointed 
arch similar to the shafts. The pile 
is dedicated to St. Matthew; on the 
Sunday subsequent to which festival, 
the parish feast is celebrated with the 
usual sports. 

Among the Monuments in the 
Church, are the following. 

A blue flag stone, of very hard 
substance, adjoining the reading-desk, 
on which a cross fleury is elegantly 
embossed. It probably marks the 
burial place of one of the ancient 
priors of the religious house. 

On the floor entering the chancel 
is the following inscription : 

**In memory of John Smith, esq. who 
died June the 8th, 1764, who was a be- 
nefactor to this Church.” 


In the North aile are the following 
inscriptions : 

“John Skynner, esq. the son of Ed- 
ward Skynner, of Ledbury, and of Mar- 
garet Brown, died May y¢ 18th, 1729.” 

* Eliza- 
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* Elizabeth, his wife, the daughter of 
John Smyth, esq. of this place, and of 
Elizabeth Gundrey, died March ye 8th, 
1769, aged 75.” 


On a small square of marble on the 
floor: 

*€ Charles, the son of John Hawkins, 
esq. died Jan. 3d, 1692, John Hawkins, 
esq. was the occupier of the antient re- 
sidence of the Miltons, and was the father 
of that eminent Lawyer, Mr. Sergeant 
Hawkins, the author of the ‘ Pleas of the 
Crown,’ ” 

In the corner of the North aile, ona 
marble compartment, is this epitaph : 
“H. S. E. 

“ Johannes Smith, filius natu maximus 
Johannis Smith, de Milton, in agro Oxoni- 
ensi generosi: magne spei juvenis vixit 
annos tredecim duosque menses, tanta 
yero pietatis, ingenii, eruditionis et mo- 
destie, quant# ejus extatule vix quis- 
quam alius, innocentis exemplum ama- 
bile: obiit 22 die Nov. A. D. 1699. Hoc 
monumentum filii charissimi et Parentes 
meestissimi posuere.” 

In the South aile, on a brass plate, 
is the following inscription : 

* In a vault lie the remains of Wm. 
Skynner, esq. son of Joho and Elizabeth 
Skynner; he died the first day of July, 
1794. 

“ Also Martha, the faithful and beloved 
wife of Sir John Skynner, daughter of Ed- 
ward Burn and Martha Davie; she died 
the 4th day of Dec. 1797. 

“ Also of Elizabeth Skynner, died the 
14th day of Oct. in the year 1802. 

“ Also of Sir John Skynner, son of John 
and Elizabeth Skynner, one of his Majes- 
ty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, and 
some time Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, who died the 26th day of Nov. 
in the year 1805.” 

It may not be here unworthy of 
remark, as a circumstance remark- 
ably happy, that Chief Baron Skyn- 
ner, and Mr. Justice Ashhurst, who 
had passed the early part of their 
lives together as friends at the bar, 
and had risen to the summit of their 
professions, at length sat down upon 
their family property in contiguous 
parishes, the one at Waterstock, the 
other at Milton, to enjoy that dig- 
nified ease, to which their high sta- 
tions and great attainments entitled 
them. They maintained the friend- 
ship begun in early life uninterrupt- 
ed to the latest period of their exist- 
ence, aud they now lie buried in the 
Churches of their respective parishes. 

The house of the late Chief Baron 
Skynner descended to him from his 
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maternal ancestors, the Smyths, and 
by the aid of some judicious addi- 
tions, after a design by the late Mr. 
Wyatt, it has been made a conve- 
nient and elegant residence. It is 
now occupied by Wm. Stephens, esq. 
The property has devolved to the 
Right Hon. Richard Ryder, the pre- 
sent Earl of Harrowby, in right of his 
Lady, the daughter and heiress of the 
late Chief Baron. 

In the Chancel, near the altar, is 
the following inscription on a mural 
monument: 

“* Manet hic sepultum quicquid mor- 
tale reliquum est Joannw Meetkerke, 
Adolphi Meetkerke hujus parochia ge- 
nerosi uxoris, et Thome Young ejusdem 
Parochie gen. nuper defuncti, filie uni- 
cx. QObiit quarto die Martis, anne Do- 
mini 1695, wtatis sue 22, Ad matris latus 
abdormiscit filia unica Joanna Meetkerke, 
que@ vata erat die 26 Nov. 1695, denata 
die 23 Dec. 1695. In charissime uxoris 
et tener filia memvuriam Adolphus Meet- 
kerke meerens posui'.” 

It is observable that by an error in 
the date, the mother is here repre- 
sented tu have died eight months pre- 
vious to the birth of her child*. The 
family of Meetkerke is descended from 
a race of nobility of the same name, 
once flourishing at Bruges: as Adol- 
phus Meetkerke, it appears, was de- 
puted by the United Provinces to ne- 
gociate a loan of 200,000/. with Queen 
Elizabeth. Camd. Eliz. p. 283. 

In the Eastern extremity of the in- 
terior of the South aile are some 
brasses upon the wall belonging to 
the family of Edgerley, formerly re- 
sident here, with the following ia- 
scription at the feet of two figures, 
which form the centre of four coats 
of arms: 

* Of your charite pray for the soules 
of William Edgerley, John Edgerley, Wil- 
liam Edgeriey, and Elizabeth Edgerley, 
y® children of Robert Edgeriey and Kate- 
ryn his wife.” 

The tenor bell is inscribed with the 
names Christ. Pettie, Simon Neale, 
Thos. Prince, Sam. Knight, 1684. 

The family of Pettie had formerly 
very handsome property in this pa- 
rish and neighbourhood ; upon the 
last of whom, Christopher Pettie, 
esq. Dr. Rawlinson makes an ob- 
servation in his notes to this effect ; 


The death of the mother oecurred 
Eprr. 


Style. 
in 1695-6. 


that 
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that he was much addicted to bell- 
ringing, cudgel-playing, wrestling, 
and the like; be carried about the 
country with him a set of silken beil- 
ropes, and a party of dissolute com- 
panions, by whose assistance he was 
reduced to poverty, and finally kept 
an alehouse at Thame. 

The Living is.a Vicarage, in the 
presentation of a Prebendary of Lin- 
coln, to a stall in which Church the 
rectorial tithes are annexed, with the 
exception of a considerable corn-rent 
payable out of them to the Vicar. 
The present incumbent is the Rev. 
Thomas Ellis of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. Mr. Delafield observes, ‘* that 
the Register of Milton, with the ex- 
ception of a few literal mistakes, is 
by far the most perfect he had ever 
seen.” The following is an extract 
from the beginning of it: 

“Gr. Milton, Oxon. Register com- 
mences 1550. 4 Ed. VI. This booke was 
new written in y® yeere of our Lord 1604.” 

In the earlier pages are various 
sums collected by briefs; among 
others, an entry, by which it appears, 
that a benefit play was given for a 
fire in the parish : 

“Collected for y® fire by ye Royall 
Theatre, 1/. 4s. 4d.” 

In the Church-yard, ov the South 
side of the Tower, are two very an- 
tient plain raised altar tombs, de- 
faced by time, but reported by tra- 
dition to bélong to the ancestors of 
the Smiths, whose mansion they 
closely adjoin. 

The antient residence of the Mil- 
tons was for some time the properly 
of the Wilkinsons. Dr. John Wil- 
kinson was President of Magdalen 
College, and his brother Henry was 
Principal of Magdalen Hall. The 
elder Scetinn Dr. John Wilkinson, 
tutor to Henry Prince of Wales, eld- 
est son of James I. was Principal of 
Magdalen Hall till the year 1643, 
but upon apostatizing to the side 
of the, Parliament, he was ejected. 
Upon the ultimate prevalence of that 
party, however, he was restored in 
1646, and finally upon the ejection 
of Dr. Oliver, by the Parliament- 
ary delegates, he was elected Pre- 
sident of Magdalen College; he was 
buried at Milton in 1649. His bro- 
ther was dispossessed of the Head- 
ship of Magdalen Hall in 1662, in 
consequence of not subscribing to the 
Act of Uniformity. While this pro- 


te was in the hands of the Wil- 
insons, it was for some time te- 
nanted by, and became a favourite 
residence of Thurloe, the secretary 
to Cromwell, and in consequence was 
often visited by the Usurper himself 
during the recesses. The village tra- 
ditions, respecting that personage and 
his Secretary, are not yet extinct. The 
arms of the Wilkinsons still remain 
well emblazoned in the window of the 
large parlour of this house. This, 
together with a farm attached to it, 
now belongs to Mr. Eldridge. 

Among the families of consequence, 
formerly resident here, was that of 
Young ; the founder of which was 
John Young, born in Cheapside, edu- 
cated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
of which he was fellow, and after- 
wards Master; in 1567, the next year, 
he was elected Vice-chancellor; in 
1512 he was made Prebeodary of 
Westminster, and Bishop of Roches- 
ter in 1577. His son and heir was 
Joho Young, who was settled, and 
finally buried in this place; Fuller 
observes, that this gentleman “ in- 
terred his father with great pomp 
and solemnity, tho’ on his death- 
bed he forbade it.” His eldest son 
was Sir John Young, or more com- 
monly known in his own time by 
the familiar name of Jack Young. 
It is to this gentleman we are in- 
debted for the quaint epitaph in West-. 
minster Abbey, * O rare Ben Jon- 
son,” which marks the spot where 
that Poet’s remains are deposiied. 
The expence of the stone and labour 
of inscription amounted to eighteen- 
pence—the subject of it fortunately 
needed no monumental marble. — 

By the census taken in 1811, the 
population of this parish, including 
the hamlets, amounted to 1059. By 
an antient assessment, made between 
the years 1562 and 1580, it appears 
that of 24 families named in it 
four only now exist, viz. those of 
Eustace, Ives, Wildgoose, and Wig- 
gins. The first of these families 
is an instance the vanity of the 
pride of Heraldry. Though regu- 
larly descended from that Eustace, 
Count of Boulogne, who was, | be- 
lieve, a cousin of the Norman Con- 
queror, and attended his person in 
all his wars, it has now for a gene- 
ration or two mended, and sometimes 
made, the shoes of the villagers of 
Great Milton E. E. 
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Camprian Anriguitins, No. II. 
(Continued from p. 13.) 
All Saints’ Eve. 


| & Wales, All Saints” Eve is ushered 

in with demonstrations of great 
joy and festivity; bonfires (round 
which the peasants dance, hand in 
hand,) are kindled as soon as it be- 
comes dark, and may be seen blazing 
in every direction. The evening is 
concluded in a manner similar to 
Christmas, with a variety of rustic 
games, abundance of Cwrrw, and 
other cheer. The origin of this some- 
what singular custom is not rightly 
known ; at least, I have not yet suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining it. Bingley, 
the only modern Tourist who has 
paid any minute attention to the 
manners of the Welsh, supposes that 
it may have originated with the 
Druids, and was instituted by them as 
an offering of thanksgiving for the 
fruits of the harvest. | should think 
myself, that either this is the case, or 
that the Welsh borrowed it from the 
Greeks or Romans, in the same man- 
ver that they did the funereal cere- 
monies antiently practised by them. 
It is rather surprising that I can ob- 
tain no satisfactory information on 
the subject from any of the inha- 
bitants of the Principality, some of 
whom are well versed in its history 
and antiquities. Perhaps some of 
your intelligent Cambrian Corres- 
pondents caa oblige me in this re- 
pect. 

The Banditti of Mowddwy. 

Your Correspondent Cambro - Bri- 
tannicus, in a former number, request- 
ing you to “ stir up” another Jedidiah 
Cleishbotham for the manufacturing 
of Welsh Tales upon the same plan as 
the Scottish “* Tales of my Landlord,” 
observes, that we abound in border 
tradition, and could accommodate the 
said Jedidiah with a variety of martial 
incident. In a subsequent number I 
pointed out a subject which I thought 
might afford sufficient matter for one 
tale of this sort; and, perhaps, the 
following might serve, in skilful 
hands, as the ground-work of another. 
—The neighbourhood of Dinas 


Mowddwy, in Merionethshire, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
was infested with a band of outlaws, 
who subsisted entirely by plunder and 
rapine. The gang was chiefly com- 
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posed of desperadoes who had been 
engaged in the wars of York and 
Lancaster, and, being banished their 
own country, settled in this place, to 
the no small peril and annoyance of 
all travellers. The spot they selected 
for the scene of their depredations is 
one of peculiar wildness and beauty ; 
rocks, woods, and mountains, inter- 
sected by the river Dovey, constitute 
the scenery in this part of Merioneth- 
shire ; a situation well calculated to 
afford protection and concealment to 
a numerous and powerful band. 
Their operations were by no means 
confined to the robbery of the passirg 
traveller; like the clan of the formi- 
dable Fergus Vich Jan Vohr, whole 
herds of cattle became the objects of 
their plunder ; and so conscious were 
they of their own strength, that they 
would drive their prey to the woods 
at novn-day. So much were’ they 
dreaded, that the neighbouring inhe- 
bitants fixed scythes (some of which 
may be seen at this day) in their chin- 
nies to prevent their descent ; and the 
usual road to Shrewsbury was totally 
deserted. Their villanies at jengih 
grew to such a pitch that a commis- 
sion was granted to Lewis Owen and 
Joha Wynne, Esqrs. (the former a 
Baron of the Exchequer and Vice- 
Chamberlain of North Wales, the lat- 
ter a gentleman of great property in 
Caernarvonshire,) to extirpate the 
banditti; they therefore raised a body 
of men, and, on a Christmas eve, su: - 
ceeded in taking about eighty of the 
outlaws, most of whom were hanged 
on the spot. Among the prisoners 
were two brothers, who were about 
to be executed, when their mothr 
stepped forward, and very earnestly 
implored the Baron to spare ber chii- 
dren: he refused; when the old wi - 
man, uncovering her neck, and look- 
ing him stedfastly in the face, said to 
him, ** These breasts have given suck 
to those who shall yet wash their 
hands iv your blood!” And a short 
time afterwards, as he was proceeding 
on his circuit into Montgomeryshire, 
Baron Owen was murdered by the 
surviving ruffians,‘on the very spol,* 
according to tradition, where their 
comrades suffered the punishment due 





* This part of the wood is now called 
Liidiart y Barwn (the Baron’s Gate), from 
a number of trees being placed on the road 
to impede the Baron’s progress. 
to 
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to their crimes. His son-in-law, who 
accompanied him, fell a sacrifice to 
his bravery and affection for the Ba- 
ron, whom he defended to the last ; 
and it was not till deserted by all his 
attendants, and overpowered by the 
assassins, that he gave up the contest. 
Such heroic courage merits this brief 
record. This transaction, however, 
was the cause of the extirpation of the 
whole gang: the most rigorous jus- 
tice ensued; many were executed ; 
the rest fled, and never returned. 
They were distinguished by the titles 
of Gwylaid y Ducoed (The Banditti 
of the Black Wood); avd Gwylaid 
Cochion Mowddwy (The Red-headed 
Banditti of Mowddwy ). 
Sir Howell y Fwyall. 

I transcribe from Bingley’s “* North 
Wales,” the following account of this 
gallant koight: 

“* Sir Howell y Fwyall, a native of the 
parish of Llanstyndwy, in Caernarvonsbire, 
and a descendant from Colwyn ap Tangno, 
one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales, 
was Constable of Cricceith Castle. This 
valiant officer attended the Black Prince 
in the battle of Poictiers, where, although 
on foot, and armed only with a battle-axe, 
he performed several acts of the utmost 
bravery and heroism. The principal of his 
services was the cutting off the head of the 
French King’s horse, and taking him (the 
King be it understood) prisoner. . As a 
recompence for his valour, he received the 
honour of knighthood, and was allowed to 
bear the arms of France, witha “ batile- 
axe in bend sinister ;” and to add to his 
name Y Fwyall, the battle-aze. In further 
commemoration of his services, it was 
ordered, that a mess of meat should, at 
the expence of the Crown, be every day 
served up before the axe with which he had 
done these wonderful feats. This mess, 
after it had*Leen brought to the knight, 
was taken down and distributed among the 
poor. Even after Sir Howell’s death, the 
mess continued to be served as usual, 
and, for the sake of his soul, given to the 
poor, till so lately as the begiuning of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, Eight yeomen 
attendants, called yeomen of the Crown, 
were appointed to guard it, who received 
eight peuce a day, constant wages.” 


Resemblance between Scottish and 
Welsh Customs. 

There.is a great similarity between 
the manners of the Scotch High- 
landers and the mountaineers of North 
Wales. I shall particularize one cor- 
responding trait. It was formerly 
customary in Wales for the lord to 
dine with his vassals and dependants, 


in the same manner as the Highland 
chieftain entertained his clan.* At 
Mostyn Hall, the seat of the family of 
that name, in Flintshire, the “ great 
gloomy hall,” as Pennant styles it, is 
still extant: it is furnished with a 
Dais, an elevation at the upper end, 
where the lord himself sat and pre- 
sided ; and down the sides are tables 
for the humbler guests. Its walls 
are appropriately decorated, with the 
spoils of the chace,andwith military ac- 
coutrements, among which are swords, 
guns, pikes, helmets, and breastplates. 
Pennant informs us that, “ to this 
day (1796) the similitude of old times 
is kept up when the family is at home. 
The head-servants take their dinner 
at the Dais,and the numerous inferior 
servants fill the long table. The roof 
is lofty,” he continues, ** and crossed 
with long beams. The nen-bren, or 
top-beam, was in all times a frequent 
toast whenever the master’s health 
was drank; and Jdched y nen-bren 
y tyt was the cordial phrase.” This 
toast is still given at dinner parties in 
the counties. of Caernarvyon, Meri- 
oneth, and Flint. . 
re 


Mr. Urnsan, Jan. $1. 
F you think the inclosed worth in- 
serting in your Magazine, as per- 
hapsnot inapplicable to what is passing 
at this time, it is at your service. 
Yours, &c. A. &. 
** 16 June, 1 Elis. (1559) A circular 
Letter was sent to all Sheriffs, respecting 
complaints made by them of the great ex- 
pences they were at for the Judges in their 


circuits. A letter addressed to the Sheriff - 


of Surrey{(signed by the Queen) states, that 
**in this last Session of Parlt the com- 
plaint had been made, & sute made in this 
our last Parit for remedy, wo was not 
thought reasonable for some respects to 
pass in that manoper as it was mentioned, 
but that some other order might be taken 
for the same. We signify to you and other 
Sheriffs that since this is the first year of 
our entry to the state of the Crown, having 
sO Many great things in hand, we cannot 
conveniently resolve on any alteration in 





* Those who have read ‘* Waverley,” 
(and who-has not read it and its com- 
panions?) will remember the animated 
description of the dinner scene at Fer- 
gus’s. 

t Or, Y ty @’r biau y nen-bren. Both 
literally mean “ Health to the top-beam, 
or support of the house ;” which support 
is, of course, the master, 
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that matter this year, we require you to 
proceed for the provision of the Justices of 
assize in like manner as before, and we 
shall not forget your good service herein, 
as soon as we may conveniently cause 
some good order to be taken, & for the 
exoneration of your great charge.” 


(From a Copy.) 
“4 21 Feb. 1573. 

“ After of hartie comendac’ons, Wher of 
longe tyme many ge’tlemen, some eligible 
to be Sheriffes, some yt have been in office 
in y® moste P’te of the Counties of this 
Realme, haue both in P’liament & other 
plac* complayned of y® gret buTthen and 
charge susteyned in y® said office of She- 
riffwick by reason as they have alledged 
of y® large dietts & other charges of the 
Justic* of assize and gaole deliv’y yerely 
encresing in such sorte as many gentime’ 
very meete for yt office in respect of theire 
wisdom & dexterity to execute y* same, 
thoughe not so meete for welth to beare 
the charge of the expenc® have of late 
yeres made most earnest sute to be for- 
borne onely for want of welth to bere y® 
burden. The Queenes Matie callinge this 
cause now of late unto her remembraunce 
hath thought yt very necessarye to cause 
y® same to be considered by her councell 
& remedye to be P’vided therefore as the 
cause maye bee yt in the considerac’on 
hereof yt y* by ber Matie & us of her 
councell well P’ceived yt by the petition of 
div the Shereffes in sondrie Counties 
apperinge by y® exchequer for allowance 
for the dietts & other charges of the said 
Justic® the same are yerely growen more 
& more in charges to the said Shereffes, 
and consequently her Mati¢ thereby more 
charged then by reason ought to be al- 
lowed. And therefore to remedye this 
matt’ yt ys determyned by ber Matie wh 
th’ advice of us of her ptvye councell, 
yt the Sheriffes shal! not after this Lent 
assizes have the charge of the Justic® of 
the assizes dietts but that the said Justic* 
shall have of her Mati¢ out of her cofers 
sev’all somes of money for the daielye 
dyetts duringe the tyme that heretofore 
the Sheriffes have byn chargeablye wtall 
wtbin theireCounties wt wCh determinac’on 
the more P’te of the said Justic* have byn 
by div’* of her Mats councell made ac- 
quainted. And herof we have thought it 
convenient to give your knowledge as we 
do the like to other Sheriffes in the Realme 
to th’intent yt yt maie afi this Lent assizes 
forbeare to enter into suche farther charg* 
and yt yt is ment yt ye shall against the 
Sommer assizes by y¢ authority of yor 
office aide and assist the seruants of the 
said Justices yt shall require yoT advice 
for helpe to make P’vision for yo" maisters 
dietts and for lodginge and horse corne at 
as reasonable charges as maye aud ought 
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to be for her Maties s’vice and as reason 
requireth that the said Justics in res 

of theire paynefull and carefull service for 
administrac’on of Justice should be both 
honorably and favorably used in all things 
requisit for theire owne P’sons and trayne 
whereof we trust both you as Sheriffs now 
beinge and all other succeedynge you will 
have care and due regard. Fynally we 
also warne yow yt now when yow shalbe 
unburthened thereof as of a matt’ of lunge 
tyme complayned yew do not for y* p’vat 
respect ent’ into anie such uonecessary 
charge as hath not in former tymes of the 
kyng her Mates father and other her 
P’genitors byn used nor allowed, for it is 
not ment to geve yow allowanc® hereaft® of 
anie thinge upon yor accoumpt that shall 
not be well warranted to be allowed unte 
yow. We also have given knowledge to the 
Justic® yt yt shalbe very convenient yt at 
theire first comynge to the places ap- 
poynted for the Sessions they do begyne 
to here and determyn y®* causes of the 
p’soners in yo" charge #o far forth as yt 
maie be conveniently done to P’cede to 
delivery of the gaole before they Pcede 
to the assizes whereby that attendance of 
the multytude of the Justic* of peace shall 
not nede to be so longe as yf the Gaole 
deliv’y should be last. And therefore we 
will yt yew do so make redye yoT gaole 
and prisoners that the Justic® maie fyrst 
fyneshe that service being the priucipall 
cause of the Sessions. Aud so bide yew 
right hartely fair well. 

“From Hampton Courte the xxit® of 
February 1573 

** Yor lovinge frendes 
« P’script 

“ For the next assizes yt shall suffise 
yt yow make P’vision of two messes well 
furnished & yf ov and besides this yow 
shall demande any further allowance for 
y* Justices dietts yt ys not ment yt yew 
shall have anie allawance for the same 
afterwards yew see what order yt hath 
pleased her Matie to take therein. 

**N. Bacon C.S. W. Burghley. E. Lin- 
coln. P. Sussex. A. Warwick. Bedford. 
R. Leycester. N. Knolles. T. Smyth. 
F.Wallsingh’m. R. Sandler. W.Mildmay.” 

a 

Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 2. 

I TAKE it that the object of Mr. 

Stockdale Hardy, in his “ Letter 
to a Country Surrogate,” was not, as 
he expresses in his Lutroduction, to 
** confuse him by leading him to the 
discussion of difficult and abstruse 
points of law, but merely to guide him 
in those cases which would, in all pro- 
bability, come before him in his 
official capacity.” The ** difficult” 


and 
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and “ abstruse” point, therefore, 
started by Z. A. (p. 503), does not 
seem to be one which could be ex- 
pected to be noticed in a Letter of the 
above description; nor indeed has it, 
in my opinion, any connexion with 
the subject-matter of such Letter, as 
it certainly could not, by any possi- 
bility, fall within the province of a 
Surrogate to inquire whether certain 
marriages sulemnized long since, and 
legalized (or intended sv to be) by 
certain Acts of Parliament passed for 
the purpose, could, under the con- 
struction of such Acts, be deemed 
legal or not. The caution given a 
Surrogate in the Letter, as to making 
inquiries relative to the competency 
of a Church, or Chapel, where a mar- 
riage is wished to be had, to have such 
a ceremony svlemnized therein, is 
most assuredly highly wecessary and 
proper; and to this single point, L 
conceive, Mr. Hardy’s remarks ex- 
tend. As the point of law alluded to 
by your correspondent Z. A. is evi- 
dently stated incidentally, it forms no 
part of the general subject of the 
Letter. But as to the point itself, as 
far as my humble opinion goes, | 
should conceive the marriages solem- 
nized under the circumstances stated 
by your correspondent, to be legal. 
Of this opinion Professor Christian is, 
evidently; as, on referring to his 
Notes to Blackstone, vol. ii. p. 439,* 
he expressly asserts their legality, but 
joins with every sensible man in la- 
menting the limited effects of the Acts 
passed on the subject. So Mr. Fraser, 
10 his new Edition of Burn’s Ecclesi- 
astical Law, vol. ii. p. 478, clearly 
views the matter it the same light, as 
he raises no question as to the validity 
of the marriages which had beea 
solemnized before ist August, 1781, in 
Churches or Chapels erected since 
26 G.I1.; but the very important, aod, 
in my opinion, only question, which 
can be raised on the point, how far the 
word “ usually,” as expressed in the 
Act of the 26 G. 11. shall be construed 
as extending? Mr. Frazer's Nole 
is this: 

“This Act (viz. 21 G. III. ¢. 53) relates 
only to Marriages solemnized in Charches 





* Upon comparison, I perceive, that 
Mr. Hardy has adopted, with litle or no 
Variation, Judge Christian’s note, in the 
extract given by you ia p. 256, and ob- 
served upon by Z. A. 
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er Public Chapels erected since the Mar- 
riage Act of the 26 G. II. Such as had 
been erected a longer or shurier time de- 
fore, are not provided for by this remedial 
law. As to these, the matter is still left 
open, which includes in it this important 
question, How far the word * usually” (as 
used in the 26 G, II.) shall be understood 
to extend ?” 

From this it is clear, the learned 
Commentator had no doubt as to the 
legality of the Marriages coming 
within the purview of the Act of the 
21 G. 111. Indeed, I cannot suppose, 
that the Courts would annul a Mar- 
riage for want of a proper transmis- 
sion of its Register, agreeably to a 
concluding clause of an Act, which 
does not expressly make the non-trans- 
mission fatal to the validity of the 
Marriage. The parties, whose duty 
it was to transmit the Registers, 
might, perhaps, have been punished 
(vide Burn’s Eccl. Law, p. 464, tit. 
Marriage) for a non-compliance with 
the clause, but I should apprehend the 
validity of the Marriage would not be 
affected. Besides, the law, I appre- 
heud, always concludes that the re- 
quisites of an Act are complied with, 
until the contrary is proved; and 
therefore, in alluding to the Mar- 
riages in question, I think professional 
gentlemen are quite justified in stating 
that such Marriages were legalized 
by the Act in question, since they have 
no business to presume but that every 
requisite was complied with. 

Mr. Sylvester Douglas, (who re- 
ported the case of the King v. Inha- 
bitants of Northfield, which gave rise 
to the stat. 21 G. III.) in his Notes to 
that famous case, evidently coincided 
in the opivions here quoted, as did a 
celebrated Civilian, now no more, and 
once the bosom friend of 

Senex CLericus ANGLICANYS, 
and formerly a Surrogate. 
TI 

Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 17. 

]% one of your late Magazines, the 
title of Doctor is erroneously be- 
stowed on Mr. Thomas Warton. 

Dr. Joseph Warton (a critic and a 
poet) was sometime since Master of 
Winchester School. His brother, Mr. 
Thomas Warton, (a critic, likewise, 
and a poet) was a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, but had not taken 
his Doctor's degree, 

Yours, &c. J.F. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urpan, Feb. 11. 

N my early years I had the pleasure 

of being acquainted with the cha- 
racter and writings of that distinguish- 
ed poet and Divine Dr. Donne,who was 
Dean of St. Paul’s in the reign of James 
the First. Among the occurrences 
of his life I was particularly struck 
with one which. took: place near the 
close of his wearisome pilgrimage. 
His physician, Dr. Fox, perceiving 
him to be near his end, and finding 
him perfectly cheerful and resigned, 
proposed to him, that.after his de- 
parture a monument should be erected 
to his memory, to which the Dean 
very readily acceded, and, without in- 
forming the Doctor of his particular 
intention, .soou afterwards sent for a 
carver, to make for him in wood the 
figure of an urn, giving him direc- 
tions for the compass and height of 
it, and to bring with it a board of 
the height of his body, These being 
prepared, -a choice paister was in 


readiness to draw his picture, which. 


was takeo as follows: Several char- 
coal fires being first made in his study, 
he brought with him into that place’ 
his winding-sheet, and having put.off 
all his clothes had this sheet put on 
him, and so tied at his head and feet,’ 
and his hands placed, as dead bodies 
are interred. Upon this ura he thus 
stood with his eyes shut, and so much 
of the sheet turned aside asto shew 
his face, which. was. then lean and: 
death-like. This picture being finish- 
ed was set by his bedside, where it 
continued till his death, when hisexe- 
cutor Dr. King, Bishop of Chichester, 
caused liim to be carved in ove entire 
piece of white marble, and placed in 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul's. 
Upon the urn was a Latin inscription, 
which: 1. shall not transcribe, as it 
has been many times printed; nor 
need I .remark, that the Cathedral 
was destroyed in the fire of 1666, 
and consequently every monument 
it contained buried: in ils ruins. 


E fiigies of Dr. Donne, under St. Paul’s. 


This figure of Dr. Donne, my ima- 
gination bas often dwelt upon with 
a pleasing kind of melancholy and 
admiration, of the fortitude which 
dictated to him the singular thought 
of enrobing himself while living, in 
the habiliment of the dead. 

A short time since, having a desire 
to see the burial-place of our great 
Naval Commander, | visited the crypt 
of St. Paul’s; and having viewed the 
Hero’s tomb, rambled under the vault- 
ing that supports the master-piece of 
Sir Christopher Wren. Upon coming 
to the Eastern extremity, | discovered 
an effigies which | immediately recog- 
nised as the identical figure of Dr. 
Donne*, which | had sv frequently 
contemplated through the obscure me- 
dium of description. This inimitable 
piece of sculpture, according to the 
statement of Sir Henry Wotton, seems 
to breathe faintly; and he adds, that 
posterity shall look upon it as a kind 
of living miracle; for he never could 
have anticipated the arrival of an 
zra when this curious resemblance 
of his much-esteemed friend should 
be ignominiously cast aside like a 
broken vessel. Upon a close inspec- 
tion of every part of the figure, I 
had the satisfaction to find that it 
has not sustaived the slightest da- 
mage, although rescued from the 
embers of so vast a ruin. Its present 
situation, however, exposes it to every 
injury ; the urn lies near it upon the 
ground, and may be tossed about by 
every wanton or idle foot. 

I consider, Mr. Urban, that it would 
do honour to the taste, | had almost 
said piety, of any person who has 
sufficient influence, were they to ex- 
ert it in causing the effigies of Dr. 
Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, to be re- 
moved from its present state of ob- 
scurity and degradation, to some con- 
spicuous place in the Cathedral. 

It is worthy of remark, that while su- 

rb monuments in commemoration of 
Reomes greatness, unwearied Phi- 





* ‘To illustrate the observations of our Correspondent, an accurate resemblance of 


this curious figure is here annexed (see Plate II). 


lt was carved by Nicholas Stone, 


who received for it 1202.’ This fine carving (which Mr. Gongh described, on a visit to 
thi¢ crypt in 1783) had been by some accitient removed from its place, and thrown into 
an obscure corner, among some old lumber; in which situation, Oct, 3, 1786, it was 
discovered by Dr. Ducarel and Mr. Nichols, and restored to its proper place.—Among 
the other fragments #f Monuments noticed by Mr. Gough, were those of Sir Thomas 
Heneage, to the knee ; his lady perhaps; Sir John Wolley (only half of his head gone) ; 
his lady perfect; a half-length of Sir Nicholas Bacon ; a whole figure of a Tady, 
(query his wife); Sir W. Cockayne, Alderman (a bust in a gown), and his wife, 
&c. &c. Epir. 


Gent, Mac. February, 1820. lanthropy, 
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lanthrophy, and a host of Heroes, 
adorn the walle and pillars of our 
Metropolitan Cathedral, not a single 
Churchman has yet found a conspi- 
cuous memorial there. The re-erec- 
tion of Dr. Donne's monument in St. 
Paul’s would be hailed by every per- 
son who has a taste for Literature 
and the Arts, and would tend to re- 
vive the memory of a Divine who 
has very superior claims upon the 
recollection of his country. 


Yours, &c. &. 3. J. 
I 
Mr. Unsan, Jan. 14. 


WISH to obtain some authentic 

information respecting Church- 
wardens, upon whose proper discharge 
of the duties of their important office 
the moral and religious state of a 
parish so much depends. I mean, at 
present, to confine my inquiries to 
matters relating to the Church; per- 
suaded, that as the duties of Religion 
are faithfully or negligently attended 
to, so will be the moral condition of 
every people. First, then, Sir, if | am 
right in my opinion, Church wardens 
are required by law to be present at 
Church, on Sundays at least, not only 
for their own individual benefit, but 
to ensure 3 proper performance of the 
clerical duties, a decent behaviour in 
the congregation, &. &c. Being 
aware too that they, as well as the 
Clergy, are required to attend the 
Visitations of their respective Arch- 
deacons, I conclude it is with a view 
of their making regular reports of all 
matters respecting their office, and of 
course such, among others, as will 
now be adverted to. 

Residing, as 1 do, ina place where, 
from either fear, self-interest,* or ig- 
norance, a lamentable neglect of duty 
prevails among Churchwardens, not- 
withstanding the strict and solema 
oath which they take to discharge 
the duties of their office, the points 
on which I am anxious for informa- 
tion I will now proceed to. First, 
having both leisure and inclination to 
attend Church on week-days as well 
as Sundays, particularly on Festivals, 
(upon which there is service still per- 
formed in a few of our Churches) 
what steps must I take to obtain the 
opportunity of so doing in my own 





* One of our Churchwardens keeps a 
public-house, which is generally filled with 
customers during the time of Divine 
Service, 
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Parish Church, which ig never open 
but ence on a Sunday, and on Wednes- 
days and Fridays only,even in Passion 
week, during Lent. I hear it urged, 
sometimes, that, if the Clergyman 
were to attend, there would be little 
chance of a congregation to meet 
him. But that, I conceive, no Cler- 
gyman has a right to take for granted; 
nor is it likely often to happen if due 
pains are taken to exhort the parish- 
toners, both privately and publicly, 
to the practice of 20 leudable a cus- 
tom. Besides, how few parishes are 
there, one should hope, that would 
not furnish Paupers enough, in work- 
houses or elsewhere, to make a con- 
gregation, and who have souls to 
save, as well as their betters. Persons 
also might be found in most parishes, 
who visit the poor and have their 
welfare at heart, and who (setting the 
example themselves) would have in- 
fluence to bring them to Church on 
these occasions. And how commend- 
able would it be in Parish-officers, 
were they to require some of the poor 
under their care to do the same. 
The laws of the Church, if I mistake 
not, expect every Clergyman to be 
ew in his Church, not only on 

ednesdays and Fridays, as before 
enstienel, but on every day in the 
week ; and most certainly on those 
days for which special Services have 
been appointed ; but which days are, 
it is to be feared, falling very fast into 
oblivion. 

Allow ,me, next, te notice certain 
omissions in the service ; such as the 
Athanasian Greed, the Acts against 
»rofane swearing and other vices and 
immoralities. Now,Sir,whether these 
neglects (which are very frequent in- 
deed, and in churches, the incumbents 
ofwhich cannot be suspected of wanting 
attachment to either Church or State) 
arise from carelessness or caprice, 
the —_ not to be allowed, _ 
cially where they are perceived to be, 
as in the case of many, uniform. I 
have myself been present in a very 
large Parish Church in the Metropolis, 
upon a Festival, where the Clergyman 
has thought proper to omit the whole 
of the Communion Service, and as 


signed afterwards as a reason, that he 
had not time to perform it. Church 
discipline will ever be disregarded, 
especially by the enemies of the 
Church, while such liberties as these 
are suffered to be taken with it; - 

while 
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while those officers, to whom its cause 

is entrusted, discover so little zeal in 

promoting it. Queaisr. 
cc 

Mr. Uraay, Feb. 2. 

AVING, in p. 21, gone through 

what 1 had to remark arising 
from the perusal of the Utopia, I pro- 
ceed to the chief purport of my ad- 
dress to you at this time, which is, tu 
express my concern at that change of 
words in our language which every 
successive year introduces, modifies, 
and ripens into practice. Johnson 
advised that “ we make some strug- 
gle for our language 5” and remarks, 
that the great pest of speech is the 
Srequency of translation; and that 
no book was ever turned from one 
language to another, without impart- 
ing sume of its native idiom. It is 
true that he says afterwards, “ single 
words may enter by thousands, and 
the fabric of the tongue continue the 
same.” But 1 must coufess that I have 
mach dread of single words entering 
by thousands, or even by hundreds; 
and cannot help conjecturing that, if 
Dr. Johnson himself was now alive, 
and a witness to the innovations 
making in the English language, by 
the introduction of French, Spauish, 
Portuguese, and Italian words, he 
would have rejected the innovation 
with all the powers of his great mind. 
One mode of defence that occurs to 
me at this time would be for some 
energetic and daring scholar to com- 
pile and publish a new Dictionary of 
the English Language, not as in some 
modern. instances, by affecting and 
boasting to introduce thousands of 
words omitted by the great Lexico- 
grapher (Johnson), who, as he plainly 
told -us, purposely rejected many 
words, and seldom introduced com- 
pounded or double ones; but, by 
throwing aside all words of novel and 
foreign origin, and introducing ia their 
places words (whether now obsolete 
or pot) which are to be found ia the 
popular English writings of our an- 
cestors, whether derived from British, 
Roman, Danish, Saxon, Norman, or 
even Dutch or German originals, the 
two latter (as Johnson expresses it), 
though not the parents, being sisters 
of the English. 

During a recent course of miscel- 
laneous reading, | took care to note 
several obsolete words, from which! 
have extracted the fifty following, in 
order to shew the great strength of 
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some of them, and that from among 

them several ought to be restored to 

their former stations in the Baglish 
tongue ; for, as Dryden justly remarks, 

“ obsolete words may be laudably 

revived, when they are more sound- 

ing ot significant than those in 
practice.” 

1, AuLMeRy. — 2. AUMENER. 

“* Blessed shal! thine aulmerye be.” 

Matthew’s Bible, 28 Deuteronomy. 

There scems no good reason for 
rejecting the word eulmerye. It has 
the same signification as aumener, 
used by Chaucer for a cupboard, or 
storehouse, which is, I think, more to 
the purpose than the figurative word 
basket, now used in its place. It is 
evidently derived from the Latin 
‘ urmarium.’ [Vide Skinver in loco.] 

3. AYveEL. 

«* Came by report unto the audience of 
his aye the great Istiages.” 

Lydgate’s Bochas, 55. 

T am thine ayel, redy at thy will, 

Wepe no more, I woll thy lust fu’ fill.” 

Knight’s Tale, Chaucer. 

I do not contend for the restoration 
of the word ayel, because the words 
grandsire avd grandfather very well 
supply its places but it being evi- 
dently derived from the Saxon ayu 
(ever), 1 should not absolutely con- 
demn the continuance of it. Ash ap- 
pears to consider it only as used by 
Chaucer instead of the adverb always, 
forgetting that Saturn calls himself in 
the passage last above quoted, the 
ayel or grandsire of Venus. [Ayl, 
semper. Skinner. ]} 

4. Bysss. 

“ There was a certain ryche man which 
was clothed in purple and fine dyase, 
&c.”” Matthew’s Bible, Luke 16. 
This word having been adopted 

from both the Hebrew and the Greek 

by the earliest Latin and English 
translators of the Bible, 1 see nu good 
reason for its having been wholly laid 
aside. The Bishops’ Bible has the 
words fine white instead; and the 
word linen now used, may be proper 
enough ; but probably the word dysse, 
as part of the rich man’s every day 
dress, meant something more rare 
and gorgeous than linen. The Latin 
word byssus means fine flax; but 
byssinus is lawn or cambrick, the 
usual garb of the sich men of the Bast. 

5. Biyve. 

“But her pomp was overturned dlyve.” 

Lydgate’s Bochas, 30. 

The word means quickly or sud- 

denly; 
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denly; and is also used by Chaucer, 

in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 34, b. 

and io the Trere’s Tale, 39, b.; and 

although Asb calls it obsolete, and 

Jvboson says belive is out of use, yet, 

as the latter derives it from the Saxon, 

and quotes ils use by Spenser, and 

Skinner says it is either Belgick or 

Teutonick, | would retain it as a very 

significant word. 

6. Capuxe. 

** But follow the cadwke pleasures of this 
world. Bishop Fisher. 

“ Every thing in this world is caduke, transi- 
tory and momentary.” Ibid. 

“ While he here liveth in this life caduhe 
and mortal.” Cawood's Ship of Fools, 
Although this word appears to be 

closely derived from the Latin word 

* caducus,’ frail, &c. yet I am not 

much disposed to contend for its con- 

tinuance, it being rather pedantical 
than elegant. ‘ 

1. Cuaure Bong.— 8. Cuaws. 

* Of an asse he caught the chaule bone.” 

, Bochas, 33, 

“ Bought also and redeemed out of the 
wolve’s chaws.” 

Pref. to Bullinger’s Sermons, p. 2. 

* My tong shall speak out of my chaws.” 

Taverner’s and Tindal’s Bibles, 33 Job. 

« When the voice uf the mylner (marginal 

note, the chaws) shall be laid down.” 
Bishop's Bible, Eccles. 12, 5. 

I merely introduce these words, to 
notice the change of them to jaw and 
jaws. Query, the necessity of omit- 
ting the former? Farmers to this day 
talk of a choule-band, meaning that 
part of a horse’s bridle which goes 
underneath the jaw.* 

9, CLoutep. 

# | wasted them and so c/outed them, that 
they cuuld not ari:e.” 

Tindal’s and Tav. Bibles, 2 Sam, 22. 
lam not desirous of restoring this 
word in this sense, though it is still an 

_ expression with the vulgar, ** | clouted 
(or beat) him much,” 

10. CREVISSE. 

In an old black-letter edition of the 
Fables of Avian, | find one “ of the 
two crevisses,” or crabs. (SeeFable 3.) 
Query, how is the word crevisse de- 
rived, if not from crevish, crayfish ? 
(Vide Skinner). 

I am equally at a loss for an ex- 
planation of the words “ cloth of 
Raynes,” and “ curlesy of honey,” 
in the Bishops’ Bible, Genesis, &c. 





* Pigs’ C.auls are to be had at every 
Pork-shop. For. 
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11, Dans and Daainea. 

** With what darkness the eyes of Masfer 
More be dared.” 

Fox’s Martyrs, 743, A. 62. 
** And dare us with his cap like larks.” 
Shakspeare, Heu. VILI. 

* She like a serpent daring under flours.” 
Bochas, 33. 

“‘Tho’ underneath the double serpent 
dare.” Ibid. 34. 

“‘ So my rudenesse under skyes danne 

* Dareth full lowe, and hath lost his 

sight.” Ibid. 43, b. 

The word dare, in the sense of blind- 
ing, concealing, lurking, and shuoning 
observation, is su directly opposite 
to its present use (to challenge, to 
provoke, to defy, &c.) that I am lost 
ia conjecture as to its etymology. 
Johuson derives it both from the 
Saxon and the Dutch. The same use 
of the word occurs in other places, 
“ A daring glass” (a device fur catch- 
ing larks) ty mentioned by Johnson, 
Bailey, aud Ash; aod the two for- 
mer quote the following line from 
Dryden : 

“ As laks lie dar’d to shun the hobby’s 
flight.” 

How is all this reconcilable with 
the general explanation, courageously 
to dare, &c.? and with the etymology 
of Skinuer, Audere, q. 8. Hominum 
audaciores contentis oculis alios as- 
piciunt? 

12. DaYsman. 

“ If one man sinne against another, daise- 
men may make his peace, but it a man 
sinne against the Lod, who can be his 
dayesmun?” Tindal’s Bible, 1 Sam. 2. 

“ For he I must give answer unto, and with 
whom | go to lawe, is nct a man asl 
am; neither is there any dayesman to 
reprove the parties, or to lay his band 
betwixt us.” Ibid. Job 9. 
In our present translation of the 

book of Job, the word daysman is 

retained, In the book of Samuel it 
is changed, and advocute or umpire 
is substituted. Johnsou says, it is an 
old word for umpire, referring to 
Ainsworth (arbiter, &c.) and quoting 
Spenser, 
“ For what art thou 

“ That mak’st thyself his Daysman, to pro- 

“ The vengeance prest”— [long 
As it is actually now retained in the 

Bible, aud in the sense of mediator or 

intercessor, 1 do not see why the 

word daysman (being a genuine Eng- 
lish word) may not be still used. 
[To be continued.) 
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ACCOUNT OF MOTHER SAWYER, THE WITCH OF EDMONTON: 
Extracted from Mr. Rosixson’s “ History of Edmonton ;" reviewed in p. 44. 





{This wood-cut is from a rare print 
and is kindly lent to 


*“ EDMONTON furnished the stage 
with another drama, called ‘ The Witch of 
Edmoaton.’ The scene was laid in the 
town and neighbourhood of Edmonton. 
This tragedy, which was founded upon the 
history of an uofortunate old woman, who 
was condemned and executed for witchcraft 
in the year 1621, was not published until 
1658, when it appeared in quarto, with the 
following title, *‘ The Witch of Edmonton, 
a known true story; composed into a 
Tragi-comedy by divers well esteemed 
poets,’ &c. Acted by the Prince’s ser- 
vaats often at the C..ckpit ia Drary, once 
at Court with singular applause, &c. 
There is a curious wood cut on the title- 
page, representing on the right an old wo- 
man, with the following words on a label 
from her mouth: ‘ Sanctabecetur nomen 
tuum ;’ and over the bead ‘ Mother Saw- 
yer:’ on the left a black dog,® uitering 
these words, which are also on a lab:l, 
* Ho! haue I found thee cursing?’ below, 





* “ This was a favourite disguise of the 
Devil in his intercourse with Witches. See 
the Wonderful Discoverie of Witches in 
the county of Lancaster, 1613.° Somers’ 
Tracts, 1810.” 





in the collection of W. Beckford, esq. 
us by Mr. Robinson.] 


the clown Cuddy.’ Banks in the water 
crying put ‘ Help! help! : 1 am drowned, 
aud his name over his head. The pro- 
logue began thus :— 
“ * The town of Edmonton hath lent the 
sta 
A Devil and a Witch, both in an age ; 
To make comparison, it were uncivil, 
Between so even a pair, a Witch and a 
Devil.’ + 
** Elizabeth Sawyer was a poor woman, 
that in the superstitions reign of James 
the First, probably incurred the displea- 
sure of some more potent neighbour, who, 
having no just cause of complaint to al- 
lege against her, accused her of witch- 
craft.[ a crime that of all others. was at 





t “* This is an allusion to the popular 
play of the Merry Devil of Edmonton, 
which was founded on the History of Peter 


_ Fabell, who died about the year 1495.” 


(See p. 45 ) 
ft “* In the days of the sapient James I. 
witchcraft, by his own royal example, was 
become the subject of many publications ; 
and supposed witches were hunted down 
without mercy ia every quarter of the 
kingdom.” 
this 
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this period, most dreaded; very little time 
was allowed between the accusation, con- 
demnation, and death of a suspected 
witch; and if a voluntary confession was 
wanting, they never failed extorting a 
forced one, by tormenting the suspected 
person. The following title is prefixed to 
a quarto pamphlet, printed in London, in 
the year 1621:—* The Wonderful Disco- 
‘ very of Elizabeth Sawyer, a Witch, late 
‘ of Edmonton, her Conviction, Condem- 
‘nation, and Death; together with the 
* Relation of the Devil’s Access to her, and 
‘their Conference together: written by 
* Henry Goodcole, Minister of the Word of 
* God, and her continual visitor in the 
* Goale of Newgate.’ * 


I 


Remarxs on THE Cornace. 
(Concluded from p. 17.) 
Mr. Urnan, Jan, 9. 
N 1799, the Committee not being 
prepared with any devices for 
the improvement of the Coins, it was 
with great propriety ordered that the 
coinage of silver should be stopped. 
This was done that individuals might 
not receive that advantage which the 
low price of silver bullion then af- 
forded, but which the Committee was 
not ready with any plan to give the 
Government a share of with them. 
The Lords of the Committee of 
Council, with a truly laudable zeal 
for the improvement of the Coins, 
having expressed a wish to receive 
designs from eminent Artists, a cir- 
cular letter was issued by the Royal 
Academy to its Members. In conse- 
quence several of the Academicians 
sent in drawings or models, but they 
unhappily did not fall in with the 
taste of the Committee, which, in 
course, took no notice either of them 
or of the Academicianst. The sale 
and exportation of guineas, which so 
forcibly proved the soundness of the 
principle on which they were coined, 
was stopped in the year 1811, bya 
statute for that purpose, the Act of 
5 and-6 of Edward VI. having been 
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evaded by giving for them Bank 
Notes, instead of coined money. 

Such was the confidence reposed in 
this new Statute, that a coinage of 

old, at the usual weight, was issued 
in 1818, and the same weight was 
continued in an indenture between 
the King and the Right Hon. Wm. 
Wellesley Pole, which bore date on 
the 30th of Sept. 1814, and when the 
Committee of Council for Coins re- 
sumed its deliberations, in 1816, after 
the return of peace, it with great pro- 
priety recommended, in a Report to 
the Prince Regent, the inviolable 
preservation of that weight for the 
gold coins, whilst the silver should 
be reduced from 62 shillings the 
Pound to 66, according to the pro- 
visions of a statute, 56 Geo. III. 
chap. 68. 

In consequence a Silver Coinage 
was formed in 1817, aod guarded by 
a new-invented graining on the edge, 
but so superior is the activity of 
wickedness to that of honesty, that 
counterfeits were delivered without 
the walls of the Bank, whilst the 
genuine coins were issuing within. 

The Statute having very wisely 
continued the weight of gold cvins 
at the old standard, a new coinage 
was issued of pieces at 20s. each, 
under the denomination of Sove- 


-reigns ¢. The issuing continued about 


twelve months: long enough to dis- 
use of all the Sovereigns which had 
een issued for the convenience of 
the neighbouring States, to which 
they were exported, and which kindly 
condescended to receive them. 

The Baok then, being ignorant of 
the true principles of Coinage, by 
which the weight of these pieces had 
been determined, unwisely stopped 
the issue of them, and thus deprived 
our Mint of the glory of supplying 
other Mints with money free of the 
expence of coinage. 

The last numismatic event which 
is recorded in the Annals of Coinage, 





* “See Caulfield’s Portraits, Memoirs, and Characters of Remarkable Persons; 
from Edward III. to the Revolution, vol. I. p. 70.” 

t+ The Society for the Encouragemeut of Arts, &c. baving contracted a habit of dis- 
tributing rewards, did, in 1761, give twenty guineas to Mr. J. Meyers for the best 
drawing aud likeness of the King in profile for the Die of a Guinea; but the example 
of mechanicks was not, | presume, fit for imitation. 

} Numismatists who had been accustomed to see the Sovereign, as an English Coin; 
with the representation of the Monarch seated on his Throne as a Sovereign, admired 
the type of these Coins which, aaconomically putting the most noble part for the whole, 
gave the Bust only in profile, without auy ensigns of sovereignty. 


. 
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is the striking of crown pieces, the 
first in the reign of George III. 

Of this event I know not how to 
speak in appropriate terms. Accord- 
ing to the former ideas of Coinage, 
the pieces should be considered as 
money, intended for circulation and 
use, but from the careful manner in 
which each of them was put up be- 
fore the issuing, it should seem that 
the Mint rather regarded them as 
medals, to be preserved in the ca- 
binets of the curious. 

Beyond the extent of the “ Annals 
of Coinage,” and, in course, not no- 
ticed there, is a project for gold 
coins, (if coins they may be called) 
of at least 60 ounces each, which the 
Bank is to give in exchange for its 
Notes, uotil the resumption of Cash 
Payments at a certain period. 

This plan has, as | conceive, some 
marks of peculiar propriety. 

As the first of these hardy pieces 
is to be exchanged at the rate of 4/. 
1s. per ounce, it is probable that not 
one of them will ever be called for: 
and as the last are to be given by the 
Bank at the Mint price of gold, what- 
ever the value in the market may be, 
the probability is, that another re- 
strictive Bill may be found necessary, 
and the Report, which established 
such pay ments, will become, what it is 
already very nearly, mere waste paper. 

Now, Mr. Urban, who, with all 
these interesting facts before him, 
will presume to assert that the theory 
and the practice of Coinage have not 
been improved upon during the reign 
of George the Third? Have we not 
silver coins of such exquisite beauty, 
that Artists could not refrain from 
the imitation of them, even before 
they were publickly issued ? 

Have we not gold coinsso precious, 
that the Bank is obliged to lock them 
in its coffers, lest foreign nations 
should rob us of them? 

Aod have we not a possibility of 
Coins, such as no people upon earth 
had ever the ability to strike before? 
Coins of gold of at least five pounds 
weight. A, size so convenient for the 
use of the poor, and so litile cum- 
bersome to the pockets of the rich! 

I could occupy several of your co- 
jumus, Mr. Urban, with their appro- 
priate panegyrick, but I have already 
trespassed too much upon you, and 
therefore shall conclude. 

Yours, &e. R.M.R. 
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*,.* Accidentally possessing a copy 
of the following very curious “* Sketch,” 
printed in 1810, but nol published; we 
hope the noble and benevolent Writer 
will pardon our laying it before our 
Readers. Epir. 


A suicur Sxercu oF tHe CuHa- 
RACTER, Person, &c. oF ABOUL 
Hassen, Envoy Exrraorpinary 
From THE KiNG or PERSIA To THE 
Court or Great BRITAIN, IN THE 
Years 1809 anv 1810. 

“To THE CouNrTEss OF 
« ADAM, your Ladyship appears 

to be so anxious to obtain 
from me every information in my 
power concerning my friend the Per- 
sian, that | have just thrown together 
such matters as, | trust, will in some 
measure, satisfy your curiosity. 

“I lament that it is not in my 
power to do more, but such as it is, 
it is much at your Ladyship’s service, 
to dispose of as you may think, fit. 
I have the honour to be, your Lady- 
ship's very devoted humble Servant, 

RaDsrocx, 
“© Portland-place, Jan. 10, 1810.” 


** Anourt Hassan is in person above the 
common stature, and this is in no small 
degree increased by a high cap covered 
with a shawl, and heels a full inch and a 
half high. He is about 35 years of age. 
His features are perfectly regular; his 
eyes have a peculiar sofiness in them, 
though sometimes animated to the high- 
est degree; his nose aquiline, his teeth 
the most regular and beautiful imaginable, 
and his profile as fine as the pencil could 
trace. His countenance is open and full 
of candour, and when in its natural state 
is no less mild than dignified. When con- 
versing and highly pleased, it has a sweet- 
ness that nothing can exceed; and when 
animated by argument, it bespeaks a 
soul replete with energy, and a depth of 
understanding rarely to be met with, His 
Manoers are truly captivating, graceful, 
and as engaging as can be conceived, 
whilst, at the same time, they are such as 
ever to command respect, and remind 
even his very intimates, that be is the 
representative of a great monarch. I 
have visited the Ambassador every day 
since his arrival, excepting one, when in 
the evening he told Mr. James Morier 
that ‘his heart was sick, as he had not 
seen his friend Lord Radstock during the 
whole day.’ I sometimes call upon him 
twice a day, and have dived with him five 
times. A few days ago he gave us a 
grand dinner, at which were present, Lord 
Winchilsea, Lord Teignmouth, a 

Ten- 
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Grenville, Sir Gore Ouseley, Mr. Vaughan, 
and four or five others. Sir Gore Ouseley 
sat at the head of the table, and the Mirza 
on his left, it being the side near the fire. 
Nothing could surpass the grace and ease 
with which he did the honours of the en- 
tertainment: | do not mean as to attend- 
ing to his guests eating and drinking, but 
to the general tenor of his conduct and 
behaviour, and unceasing complacency 
towards them. He drank but one glass 
of wive at dinner, and none after, although 
he acknowledged he liked wine, and we 
kept our seats little short of three hours. 
This act of his forbearance and abstaining, 
from religious motives, might have served 
as a lesson tw his Christian guests ;—but 
here candour bids me own they seemed 
by no means iuclined to fullow so excel- 
lent an example, though certainly nothing 
like excess was committed: I merely men- 
tion the circumstance as comparative, and 
offering a sort of contrast. When the 
conversation was serious, the Mirza’s at- 
tention, questions, and rephes, alike be- 
spoke a refined and superior understand- 
ing; and when jocose, he displayed his 
perfect knowledge of repartee, and was 
all life aod me:rimevt. The company 


were highly pleased, as you will believe, 
and it was really no easy matter to say 
in which of the above opposite characters 
this amiable Asiatic shone most conspi- 
His mind appears to be as po- 


cuous, 
lished as are his manners, and, though be 
is, as might be expected, utterly ignorant 
of Eoropean Literature, Sir Gore Ouseley 
says, that he has a perfect knowledge of 
that of his own couutry, as he often quotes 
historical facts relative to Persia, and oc- 
casionally cites Hafiz, Sadi, and others of 
their most celebrated poets. [| accompa- 
nied His Excellency the other night to the 
opera for the secoud time, and [ will throw 
together, promiscuously as they may oc- 
cur, bis observations and remarks, so far 
as they came within my kuowledge ; for 
not understanding the language, you may 
readily suppose, how much of what he 
says escapes me. The Ambassador was 
received at the King’s door, and with the 
same ceremony as if he had been of the 
blood royal. ‘Ihis marked attention pleas- 
ed him much, and he expressed his gra- 
titude with much seeming warmth. He 
appeared to be but little struck with the 
beauty or grandeur of the Theatre, and 
to my surprise, held the dancing very 
cheap. He laughed heartily at the folly 
of bringing forward Peter the Great and 
his Empress as dancing to divert the 
throng. * What!’ exclaimed he, ‘is it 
possible that a mighty monarch and his 
queen should expose themselves thus ? 
how absurd! how out of natwe! how 
perfectly ridiculous !’ Were | to trans- 
late the look that followed these words, 


it would be thus : ‘ Surely a nation that 
can suffer so childish aud preposterous 
an exhibition, and be pleased with it, 
can have little pretensions either to taste 
or judgment.’ Soon after, he jokingly 
said, ‘ When I get back to my own coun- 
try, the King shall ask me, * What did 
the English do to divert you ?’ I will an- 
swer, ‘Sir, they brought before me your 
Majesty’s great enemies, the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia, and made them 
dance for my amusement.’ This he re- 
peated with the highest glee, as if con- 
scious of saying a witty thing. He pos. 
sesses much feeling. As a proof of this, 
he was so affected with a pathetic scene, 
representing a king and queen with their 
children in chains, and in a dungeon, (in 
which, by the bye, there is the finest act- 
ing I almost ever beheld,) that the tears 
ran down his cheeks during the whole of 
the performance. When | complimented 
him the next day on this display of his 
feelings, he instantly replied, * Who could 
have done otherwise on beholding a king 
and queen, and their children, in such a 
complicated scene of misery and distress >’ 
And at the end of the comic opera, at 
which he often laughed heartily, [ asked 
him which he liked best, the serious or 
the comic opera? Without a moment’s 
hesitation he replied, ‘ the serious, when 
I am inclined to cry —and the comic, 
when [ am in a humour to laugh.’ 

** [ forgot to mention a laughable ob- 
servation he made the other night during 
the grand ballet, He asked Sir G. Ouse- 
ley what the Empress was going :o do 
with the great chest and the casket which 
her slaves were carrying? Sir G. Ouse- 
ley rep'ied, that she was going to endea- 
vuur to bribe the Pasha to sign a truce 
and withdraw his troops. ‘Is that it?’ 
cries the Mirza, ‘ then I’ answer for her 
success; for those fellows, the Turks, 
would even sell their father, could they 
gain a piastre by it.2 He appears to de- 
spise and detest the Turks as muchas pos- 
sible. He told the Turkish Ambassador 
the other morning, when jl was present, 
that he would carry him to the opera, 
where he should first see the Grand Visir 
dance, and then sell his country. The 
stupid Turk bowed, and seemed very 
thankful, receiving the speech as a com- 
pliment. I will now give you a proof of 
the Mirza’s readiness at reply. This I 
ought to have told you before, but you 
must take things just as chance brings 
them to my recollection. When at the 
private audience with bis Persian Majesty, 
the King said, * Sir G, Ouseley, you seem 
to speak Persian quite fluently.” Before 
the Baronet had time to reply, the Mirza 
answered, ‘ better than I, sir.’ This [ 
had from the Ambassador himself, and it 
afterwards was confirmed to me by Sir G. 

Ouseley, 
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Ouseley. This man’s mind seems to be ever 
on the stretch, and filled with interesting 
and important objects only. His mission 
is, consequently, the primary one; his next 
is, the attainment of useful knowledge. 
His questions and answers are endless, 
when food for an inquisitive and reflecting 
mind presents itself: but they are ever to 
the purpose, scarcely any thing frivolous 
escapes him, though at times, particularly 
at table, no one seems to enjoy pleasantry 
more, even to playfulness. He knows not 
only how to time a joke, but he can take 
one with the same good breeding; never 
saying or doing that which can distress 
others, or even appearing confounded or 
abashed, by the lively little sallies which 
be seems even to court, to promote con- 
vivial mirth. I was told the other day, 
that when he dined at Lord Wellesley’s, 
a rallying scene passed between them that 
would have done credit to our most re- 
fined wits, 

*€ The objects which hitherto seem to 
have made the strongest impressions on 
the Mirza’s mind are Greenwich and 
Chelsea Hospitals, the Bank, St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, and Westminster 
Bridge. He desired to have the exact 
dimensions of the latter, but the fogs and 
damp weather have hitherto prevented 
him seeing any external objects with plea- 
sure and satisfaction. He was highly de- 


lighted with his reception, both at the 
India House and Bank; at both which 
places he was received in a truly mag- 


nificent style. He conversed with the 
Governor of the Bank for nearly half an 
hour, and nothing could be more perti- 
nent than all his questions were. He 
then visited the several rooms, and saw 
and had explained to him the mode of 
carrying on the business. On observing 
the ingenuity and facility of striking off 
the one-pound notes, he asked—‘ Is this 
man paid by the day, or for the number 
which he produces ?’ ‘ By the day.’ ‘ But 
I suppose he is compelled to strike a cer- 
tain number?’ ‘ Yes; but on emergen- 
cies, when more are required, they work 
longer and are paid extra wages.’ ‘ Those 
are very wise regulations, for they en- 
courage industry, whilst they are a check 
upon idleness.’ 

** Last Sunday evening the Mirza sent 
a message to Mrs. Morier, requesting 
that she would permit him to pay her 
a visit. This being accepted, he shortly 
after made his appearance, and remained 
with her and her family and myself nearly 
two hours. On enquiring what were the 
books he saw upon the table, he was in- 
formed that they were the Bible and some 
books of sermons. He then desired to 
have explained to him the nature of the 
latter, and seemed to approve much the 
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study of such books on days set apart 
for devotion. The Miss Moriers then 
sang an hymn to him, without telling 
him what was the nature of the music, 
When they had ended he thanked them, 
adding, ‘ | am sure that must be sacred 
music, it affected me so very much.’ He 
said that among the many of our customs 
which he approved, he admired none more 
than that, of not suffering the servants to 
remain in the room, when they were not 
wanted. He added, that he was endea- 
vouring to introduce this excellent cus- 
tom into his own house, and for that pur- 
pose he was for ever driving his servants 
out of the room, but they returned like 
flies, in spite of all he could do. I never 
beheld him in such high spirits and so 
merry as he was during that whole 
evening. 

“ Kvery thing to pire to 
please him; the smallness and neatness 
of the house gave him an idea of com- 
fort he had never experienced before. 
He repeated more than once, * What 
could any person in the world wish for 
more than you have here ?? Mrs. Morier 
shewed him a miniature of one of her 
daughters when a child. This delighted 
him so much that Mrs. M. begged he 
would accept it. He was so pleased with 
this present that he would not part with 
it for a moment during the rest of the 
evening ; but kept stroking it with his 
hands, as if it had been a favourite lit- 
tle animal. He is uncommonly fond of 
children, and the younger they are the 
more he likes them. The first time he 
saw my youngest daughter, who is eleven 
years of age, he seemed quite enchanted 
with her, and made her sit by him the 
whole evening, when she was not dancing. 
He afterwards saw a little girl of Mr. 
Elliot’s, who is not yet six years of age, 
and he seemed still more delighted with 
her, if possible, than he was with my 
daughter. 1 asked him at what age girls 
were married in Persia > he said, ‘ about 
sixteen.’ I remarked, that in India they 
married at a much younger age; he re- 
plied, ‘it was true, but in Persia they 
liked children as children, but women as 
wives.” He has but one wife, which he 
says is enough for any man, adding, 
‘that there can be no good or use in 
having more.’ The first time he heard 
my daughters sing a trio, he was much 
struck with it, saying, ‘this music quite 
delights me, but at the same time it 
puzzles me beyond measure, for, though 
I can plainly discover that all of them 
are singing in different tones, yet it seems 
to produce bat one sound; ail is in uni- 
son, as if their very souls understood 
each other.’ 

**I find I have been throwing all these 
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little sayinge and doings together ina 
most irregular way, and without the slight- 
est adherence to form or order; but the 
fact is, I write merely from memory, and 
just as the thoughts occur. As to the 
simple facts themselves, you may rely 
on them; and as to the rest, if [ have 
given you a tolerable idea of the man I 
have been endeavouring to sketch, it is 
of little consequence whether I begin with 
his head or his heels. 

** Should it be considered that I have 
not entered into this man’s character so 
much as might have been expected, con- 
sidering the frequent opportunities I have 
of seeing him ; fet it be remembered that 
I do not anderstand one syllable of the 
Persian language, and that the Mirza’s 
knowledge of ours extends not beyond a 
few familiar phrases which he learnt dur- 
ing his passage to England. It is true 
that I sometimes request Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley or Mr. Morier to tell me what the 
Mirza is saying, but good breeding, and 
indeed common decorum, brings these 
questions and interruptions within such 
narrow limits, that it is but rarely [ ven- 
ture to ask for an explanation of that 
which I am so anxious to learn. 

** A circumstance has just come into my 
recollection, which certainly ought not 
to be omitted. On the third or fourth 
day of the Ambassador’s arrival, the 
Turkish Ambassador paid him a visit. 
‘What are you about?’ cries the Turk. 
‘Tam writing English!’ ‘ Writing Eng- 
lish ! why you have scarcely been here 
three days, whilst I have been in England 
seven years, and know not a syllable of 
the language, or how to form even a single 
letter.’ 

** Thanks to Mr. J. Morier’s kind at- 
tention and instruction, the Mirza writes 
daily copies that would do credit to any 
boy of twelve or fourteen. So much for 
the Persian Ambassador. Whatever more 
I can collect concerning him that is worth 
notice, you shall have it.—Adieu,.” 

a 

Mr. Urnpan, Jan, 14, 

A LOVE for those pursuits in which 

you have so long been eminent 
was my inducement to take up Poly- 
dore Vergil; and the following is,with 
a few additions, an abstract of his 
“* Brief Commentary on the Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

After blaming, in his Letter of De- 
dication to the Bishop of Rochester, 
the substitution of incredible legends 
of Saints for this Prayer, he mentions 
**that his present subject was made 
choice of, though there had been si- 
milar Commentaries by Cyprian, Au- 
gustin, and others, from a hope that, 
since we most readily assemble 


thoughts that are our own, on future 
occasions of using the prayer, those 
most sacred truths which it contains 
might imbue the writer’s mind.— 
London, Nov. 5, 1524. G. Mathew.” 


The place where prayers should be 
usually offered, “ in secret,” “ in our 
closet,” seems fixed in order to ap- 
prize us of the likeliest way, as well 
as absolute necessity, of collecting the 
full vigour of our souls before we 
address the great Discerner of the 
heart. Letus be mindful how many 
there are in every land, of every de- 
nomination, whom, in the very first 
words of this prayer, we own as 
brethren ; for all are God’s children: 
all have a federal right to call him 
Father, who have received his Christ ; 
to them hath he given “ power to 
become the Sons of God.” May we 
never forget, amid the disquietudes of 
this stage of wrong, that Heaven in 
which our treasures and our hearts 
should be! We were early received 
into his visible Church in the * Name’ 
of God. How do we dishonour it, 
when we break our baptismal vow! 
Surely, against using it heedlessly or 
wantonly, least of all to warrant a 
lie, no additional check should be 
wanting. That first object of seeking 
“the kingdom of God,” begins to 
come in us when, through sanctifi- 
cation of the Holy Ghost, He lives and 
reigns in our souls, Be the watch- 
word in our struggle with sin, “ In- 
herit the kingdom prepared from the 
beginning of the world.” 

The most entirely our own, the 
most arduous of all sacrifices is that 
of the will, a principle variable, con- 
flicting, headstrong; yet the petition, 
** Thy Will be done!” renounces it, 
unless conformed to God's will. 
Blessed exchange (let us exclaim), of 
a blind disordered leader, for an all- 
wise guide! of bitter constraint, for 
cheering resignation! of earth, for 
heaven ! 

It is intimated that our prayer 
should ascend daily, by no more than 
“our daily bread” being asked for. 
It is of three kinds: Ist, The word of 
God, that bread which came down 
from Heaven, and makes the partakers 
immortal, @dly, Sacramental bread, 
the sign of union with Christ. 3dly, 
The food and sustenance of the body, 
for which we depend on our heavenly 
Father, and having earned which we 
should be content. 
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Ere we trust our lips with the next 
request, let us pause to try our hearts, 
for dreadful is the condemaation in 
which it involves the unforgiving. Let 
us weigh it, that we may bless the 
royal law that koils mankind in mutual 
charity; that giveth light to the sim- 
ple» like the Sun of the moral System, 

ringing forth, fostering, and per- 
fecting all that is good. 

We next pray that God, who has 
placed us in this state of probation, 
would not suffer us to be led into temp- 


‘tation which we do not overcome. 


Fore-armed then, as well as forewarn- 
ed, should we be against the thousand 
varying snares that, from every sense 
and every passion,continually beset our 
path. Greater than he that isagainst us, 
and abundantly able to “deliver from” 
the power of our adversary the ““Evil” 
one, is ** He that is with us.” To Him, 
therefore, in conclusion, we justly as- 
cribe, as ** the honour due unto his 
naine,” “ the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever ;” repeat- 
ing emphatically, as it were, and rein- 
forcing the heartioess of our wishes 
and the sincerity of our faith, through- 
out every petition, by the final 4men, 


e. 
a 
Bury St. Edmund's, 
Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 14. 


N answer to C.L. (Vol. LXXXIX. 
ii. p. 518) inquiring the * best 
mode of producing germination in 
exolic seeds,” and feeling a strong de- 
sire to know the result of chemical 
experiments, as conuected with Bo- 
tany, 1 beg to refer your numerous 
readers to the following quotation 
from “ Principles of Botany and of 
Vegetable Physiology,” by Professor 
Willdenow, * Ediv. 1811.” 


“It has long been known that every 
plant affects its own particular soil, and 
that on this account seeds do not germi- 
nate in all kinds of soil ; at least they soon 
decay in a disadvantageous one. Various 
trials have been made :o make seeds ger- 
minate in various matters, different from 
the usual earths. Sukkow made plants 
grow in pounded fluar of lime and barytes, 
Bonnet made plants grow iu saw-dust, 
slips of paper, cotton, and even ao old 
book. That cress (/epidium sativum) ger- 
minates upon a piece of woullen cluth, is 
a well-known fact. M. Huimboldt's expe- 
rimente to make seeds germinate in me- 
tallic oxyds, especially the red oxyd of 
lead, red massicet, &c, are more instruct- 


ive, In powder of coal and sulphur, seeds 
germinated likewise very well. He found 
that oxygen proved an extreme stimulus 
to plants, and that without it they never 
can be brought to germinate. On this ac- 
count germination went on quickly in me- 
tallic oxyds, especially in minium., In 
oil, on the contrary, carbon, hydrogen, 
in the filings of lead, iron and copper, as 
well as in powdered molybdene and in 
alkalis, no one seed germinated, It soon 
occurred to him, that with oxygen as a 
stimulant, he might forcibly make seeds 
germinate faster; and he actually found, 
that at the temperature of 20° Reaum. all 
seeds vegetated most rapidly when steeped 
in oxymuriatic acid. One instance alone 
wil! suffice. The seeds of Lepidium sa- 
tivum germinated after six or seven hours, 
when put into oxymuriatic acid; whereas, 
when lying in common water, they re- 
quired from 36 to 38 hours. In a letter, 
dated Feb. 1801, he writes to me, that in 
Vienna they derived much benefit from 
the discovery of this fact, and that seeds, 
20 or 30 years old, brought from the Ba- 
hama Islands, Madagascar, &c. which 
constantly refused to germinate, very 
readily in this way vegetated and pro- 
duced plants which grew up very success- 
fully. As every gardener cannot obtain 
the oxymuriatic acid, Mr. Humboldt pro- 
poses a very easy method to procure it 
without difficulty. He took a cubic inch 
of water, a tea-spoonful of common mu- 
riatic acid, two tea-spoonfuls of oxyd of 
Manganese; mixed it, aud placed the 
seeds in them, The whole was now al- 
lowed to digest with a heat of 18—30 
Reaum, In this the seeds germinated ex- 
cellently; but it is necessary to take the 
seeds out as soon as the corkle appears. 
That the seeds are not injured by the acid, 
is proved by the many plants which have 
been treated in this way, under the inspec- 
tion of Mr. Jacquin, and in which vege- 
tation went on extremely well. 

“It is the oxygen of the atmosphere 
which stimulates the seeds to germination ; 
and this explains at once the experiment 
of Mr. Achard, why plants vegetate faster 
in very compressed air, than iu air in its 
common state. 

** Besides oxygen, ammonia favours the 
germination of seeds: hence, they germi- 
nate almost immediately, when placed in 
dung, which, therefore, serves as manure. 
Cow-dung, we know, consists of muriatic 
acid and ammonia. In fluids which con- 
tain no oxygen, seeds will not germinate. 
Thus, they never germinate in oil, which 
consists of hydrogen and carbon,” 

The preceding observations may 
induce some of your correspondents 
to exercise their patience and ability 
towards effecting the germination of 
foreign seeds; in which case, should 
suceess 
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success atiend their labours, a state- 
ment of the names of such exotics, 
air 0 your interesting publication) 
would be highly gratifying to 
Yours, &c. H.S 
ee 
Mr. Unsan, Jan. 20. 
T is an old saying that thought is 
4& free. in accordance with this sev- 
timent is the observation of the poet 
Milton, in the passage subjoined : 
“ Evil into the mind of God or man 
«« May come and go, so unapprov’d, and 
** No spot or blame behind.” [leave 
Paradise Lost, Book V. Lines 
117, 118, 119. 
Admitting the maxim, so far as re- 
lates to man, (for as far as it relates to 
the sovereign mind, it is not strictly 
correct, and appears somewhat dero- 
gatory from the idea of the divine 
perfection); admitting it, then, with 
this limitation, some allowance may 
be made for the assertion. Yet is 
there probably no part in the whole 
system of practical and moral duty of 
higher importance than the proper 
regulation of the thoughts. In this, 
perhaps we may truly say, consists a 
main branch of self-government. 
Thoughts may indeed be generally 
cousidered as the master-springs of 
human action. No one who has paid 
due altention to the operation of the 
mental faculties, can fail to have ob- | 
served the tendency of the human 
mind to expatiate on the wings of 
imagination, in a manner independent 
on exterval circumstances. Many a 
thought, which, at its first rise, wears 
the appearance of a slight suggestion, 
depeods for its confirmation on the 
reception it mects with at the moment 
of its origin. The question may 
be fairly said to turn on the single 
point of assent or dissent, of iodul- 
gence or dismissal, whether it shall 
assume the more decided character of 
a principle of conduct, and thereby 
produce that course of action, to- 
wards which it is calculated to excite 
_our inclination. 

Here it is to be lamented, that the 
influential tendency of every such 
mental suggestion, if it be of an evil 
nature, is often not a little strength- 
ened by its assailing us in some point 
already weakened by our predominant 
disposition, confirmed as that often 
is by the force of habitual indulgence. 
Thus, the voluptuary is led (without 
guarding what may be justly consi- 
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dered as the first avenue to action) to 
entertain the contemplation of some 
licentious and forbidden pleasure ; 
the ambitious man to engage iv some 
scheme for the attainment of worldly 
greatness; the avaricious one in some 
plan of exorbitant gain; the envious 
in some unlawful endeavour to sup- 

lant bis imagined rival; the ma- 
icious and revengeful, in some pur- 
pose of hostility to the subject of bis 
displeasure. 

Shakspeare, that exquisite master 
of the science of human nature, in the 
able delineation he has afforded us of 
the workings of guilty ambition, bas 
greatly heightened the effect of his 
noblest drama, by exhibiting in the 
character of Banquo the feelings of a 
well-principled mind; while Macbeth, 
the guilty hero of bis piece, according 
to the confession put into bis mouth 
by the poet, yields 

** to that suggestion, 
** Whose horrid image should unfix Ais hair, 
“ And make Ais seated heart knock at his 
** Against the use of nature.” [ribs 

While Lady Macbeth, too, is repre- 
sented as invoking ‘ all the murder- 
ous Ministers that wait on Nature's 
mischief, to unsex her, and fill her 
from the crown to the toe, top full of 
direst cruelty, &c. to enable her to 
execute her lawless scheme of vio- 
lence, how forcible is the impression 
made ou the mind of the reader or 
spectator, in fayour of the amiable 
character above referred to, who is 
exhibited to us, as resolved ** to lose” 

no honour in seeking to augment it, 
but still to “ keep his” bosom fran- 
chis’d, and allegiance clear! And bow 
highly is the portrait finished, by our 
Author’s exhibition of him, when 
about to retire to rest, as offering up 
the pious ejaculation, 

* Merciful Powers ! 

“ Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, which 
** Gives way to in repose.” [Nature 


Thus, we find him not trusting in 
his own strength, but seeking help 
from above, to assist him in the go- 
vernment of his mind. 

On the same principle that, as Chris- 
tians, we are taught to deprecate evil 
suggestions, we should make it the 
object of our supplication to the great 
Father of Spirits, from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift, that he 
may inspire us with the contrary dis- 
positions, and make us ready to every 


good work. 
In 
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In that excellent devotional com- 
position, well known by the name of 
the Evening Hymn (see Spectator, 
vol. viii.), we find both these senti- 
ments admirably expressed, in the 
petition, 

*¢ When in the night I sleepless lie, 

** My soul with heavenly thoughts supply 5 
« Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 

“ No powers of darkness me molest.” &c. 

Now, forasmuch as he, who would 
wish to acquire the truest freedom of 
action, should learn to govern his 
thoughts, for which purpose nothing 
appears better suited than, in the first 
a, to become as far as possible 
acquainted with his own prevailing 
disposition of mind ; perhaps no better 
plan can be suggested for the adoption 
of any person whose situation and 
circumstances afford him opportunity 
to put it in practice, than that of fre- 
quently committing them to paper, ip 


_ seasons of retirement and leisure, and, 


afier proper intervals, reading them. 


Those which, on an attentive re-° 


perusal, conducted with a due refer- 
rence to the sound principles of na- 
tural and revealed religion, he finds 
no reason to reject or disavow, let 
him retain and cherish, erasing any 
which he then perceives will not stand 
the full test of such further scrutiny. 
Let him in the repeated exercise of 
this species of examination, be careful 
not to spare what be bas thus set 
down, out of any regard to its having 
been originally his own, This occa- 
sional exercise of those nobler powers 
of his nature, reason aod conscience, 
will then have a growing tendency to 
promote every good inclination, to 
pre-occupy the mind with pure and 
upright principles, to correct any ha- 
bits or propensities which stand op- 
posed to virtuous practice, to remove 
the obnoxious shades of self-love, to 
subdue the swellings of pride, to si- 
lence the suggestions of envy, to resist 
the baneful influence of vanity, and 
dispel the luring visions of ambition. 
The clouds excited by prejudice and 
passion will gradually vanish before 
the pure light of just reflection; and 
trath, like the morning sun, beaming 
with genuine lustre on his soul, will 
direct him to the habitual “ choice of 
that which is good, and to the refusal 
of that which is evil.” So may he 
learn to “ keep his heart with all dili- 
gence,” remembering that “ out of it 
are the issues of life.’ So may he 
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render the present state of his exist- 
ence, what Reason and Revelation 
conspire to point out, as that which 
its beneficent Author designed it to 
be, viz a preparation for another 
and a better, where all which is here 
impertect, shall be for ever done 
away. Mason CuamBeruin. 
—— 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 4. 
‘i great extent of religious 
Missions from this country well 
deserves attention by every friend to 
the universal spread of the Gospel. 
They are conducted by persons well 
selected for this important purpose, 
by the ancient Societies for propa- 
gating the Guspel in Foreign Parts,— 
or promoting Christian Knowledge; 
by the Church Missionary Society, 
by the Wesleyan Methodists, by the 
United Brethren, by the Moravians, 
by the Baptists, by the Calvinists, and 
by the Independents; these all rank 
under the denomination of Protest- 
ants, both of the Church of England 
and also of Dissenters: but the union 
in this cause is proved by their effects. 
The Church of Rome also sends forth — 
her servants for the same ends of 
conversion, although they take per- 
haps a different mode to produce it. 
I believe there is no part of the ci- 
vilized globe where the Missionaries 
are not well received, except in the 
Turkish dominions. The accession 
to these measures by the sanction and 
aid of the Emperor of all the Russias, 
has carried the communications of 
glad tidings to the deserts of Siberia. 
The secluded empire of China and 
Tartary has at length been induced 
to permit the printing and circula- 
tion of the Scriptures and of religious 
Tracts into their interior country, 
where, within 15 years since, the 
Chinese printers and teachers were 
punished with ee the great 
cangue and banishment for life. The 
establishment of an English Bishop at 
Calcutta has greatly served this cause, 
and given personal encouragement to 
the efforts of the officers of the Bri- 
tish and Company’s army, who have 
accompanied all their conquests with 
religious instruction ;—the prejudice 
of Caste has been broken,— infanticide 
has been almost abolished,—human 
sacrifice has been annulled,—and the 
idol destructions of the Jughurnaut, 
and the voluntary deaths of the fol- 
lowers of a chieftain, have been re- 
called ; 
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called; and in some places, the 
strongest efforts have been applied to 
abolish the self-sacrifice of a surviving 
wife on the funeral*pile of her de- 
ceased husband! In Asia, in Africa, 
and in America,—in the islands of the 
great Atlantic, idolatry has been at- 
tacked by these Messengers of Peace, 
who have succeeded in casting down 
her altars stained with the blood of 
her victims, and raising upon their 
ruins the pure devotion of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Wherever we turn our 
eyes over these records of truth, a 
divine though unseen hand has coa- 
ducted and protected its servants, and 
led them to persevere through the 
sharpest perseual difficulties, through 
fatigue, through danger, through 
want of supplies and accommodation, 
through opposition and insult on the 
ope hand, and persecution on the 
other, until they have established the 
true faith throughout the remotest 
regions, and under the most barren 
and unfruitful auspices! and where 
human efforts alone must have been 
abortive! 1am persuaded that these 
hints are sufficient to induce your 
Readers to turn to some of the pa- 
pers to which I have alluded, where 
they will rejoice in the active mea- 
sures for the spread of the word of 
truth, 

As these measures are intimately 
connected with the established and 
tolerated Religion of the united king- 
dom, a plan has been suggested for 
forming a general meeting upon the 
subject, on some particular day in 
the year, to implore the Divine aid 
and sanction to these efforts. To 
these laudable efforts it must be re- 
marked that the greater part, if not 
all, of the Societies above mentioned, 
either on their own account, or in 
connection with the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, have distributed 
immense numbers of copies in 126 
different languages and dialects, of 
the Holy Scriptures. So that where- 
ever the Missionary has journeyed, 
the Sacred Word is his leading com- 
pauion, and which has given him a 
supportamong both Jews and Gentiles 
in all parts of the world ;—they have 
thus together civilized the savage, 
and subdued the morose and sel fish,— 
modulated the brutish, aad taught 
the ignorant;— they have amelio- 
rated the social— adorned the po- 
lished, and shown the way of Truth 
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to the philosopher as well as the 
peasant: the consolations of the Gos- 
pel of Peace have planted hope in 
the despairing heart,—have shut the 
door against the murmurs of Infi- 
delity,—and have given the soothing 
balm of resignation to adversity! It 
has become “ the seat of Light and 
Peace, and Christian Union.” 

Surely we may hope, with humble 
confidence, that the hand of Divine 
Providence is with us in these united 
endeavours to extend the blessings of 
peace to all parts of the world, pre- 
paring the human mind for the great 
events which are daily nearer ap- 
proaching, when mankind will see 
their happiest and best interests, and 
know that their universal happiness, 
even in this life, is, and ever has been, 
the beneficent dispensation of their 
God and Saviour! 

_ Acircumstance everywhere occurs 
in the correspondences, which mani- 
fests a general union of mind to re- 
ceive all the instruction thus offered ; 
for in every place the people are 
stated to apply with eagerness for 
copies, and with great solicitude to 
hear the addresses of the Missionaries. 
God has thus opened the hearts of 
the most obdurate, and encouraged 
them to listen to the Sacred Word of 
life. What may not be effectually 
done, when accompanied with power 
from on high! Personal and pecu- 
niary difficulties, not common to 
other undertakings, have been felt 
and overcome in these; ardour and 
alacrity have sprung forward to effect 
their divine instrumentality, wholly 
devoid of self-interest, and free from 
all worldly fame. All persuasions and 
sects, Iay and ecclesiastical, Jew, 
Christian, Catholick*, and Proles!- 
ant, have all united in this glorious 
cause;—the stern Deist and the 
Christian believer will not long be 
suffered to remain apart; and the 
Atheist, if there be such, or the In- 
fidel of every degree, will soon be 
led to acknowledge the light that 
irradiates the joy of forgiveness upon 
his heart!—Thus shall he rejoice 
with joy unspeakable to view the day- 





* When it is considered that from Con- 
stance alone, 30,000 Catholic New Testa- 
ments have been issued, some judgment 
may be formed of the extent to which the 
general distribution has been carried.— 
Bib, Soc, Rep. 
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spring from on high, which in its 
benign visitation will finally secure 
every soul of man, as in one_fold 
under one shepherd ! 

I cannot conclude these brief ob- 
servations without sending you the 
following extract from a Letter of 
W. B. Martin, Esq. late resident at 
Amboyna, to whose care was con- 
fided the distribution of 3000 Malay 
Testaments, for which he had select- 
ed a certain number of individuals :— 


** This intention I was afterwards com- 
pelled to relinquish ; as I found it impos- 
sible to confine the distribution within the 
narrow limits which a rigorous adherence 
to it would have prescribed ; for so great 
was the eagerness pervading the commu- 
nity to reap the benefit of a liberality 
which they had not before experienced, 
and of which they would not expect soon 
to witness the recurrence, that on the day 
appointed for the distribution, instead of 
the comparatively small and select num- 
ber of individuals designated by the lists, 
the church was crowded by a multitude of 
people of both sexes, and of all ages, im- 
ploring, with an earnestness of supplica- 
tion which could not be resisted, the un- 
reserved communication to them all, of 
an advantage which all appreciated, and 
all had been prepared, and were qualified 
to enjoy *.” 

As the demand for the Holy Scrip- 
tures every where increases, so we 
may be allowed, in an enlarged pro- 
portion, to encourage the hopes 
above expressed, and ‘ may infer, 
from this general avidity to possess 
them, that the Gospel has begun to 
moke its way, as it doubtless will 
ever spread. Wherea fair effort is 
made to remove the obstructions of 
ignorance and incapacity, a free 
course is left to the blessed influence 
and operation of Divine Truth.” 


Yours, &c. A. H. 
i 
Mr. Urzan, Chelsea, Feb. 3. 


[* your Supplement for 1819, Part 
ii, page 619, you inform your 
Readers of an egregious bite, without 
making any comment, save and ex- 
cept your sarcasm on the old goody 
who parted with a mirror into which, 
it seems, she had no wish to pore. 
These are your own words: ‘* Some 
time since The Mirroor of the Worlde, 
edited and printed by Jonn Caxton, 
in 1487, in perfect condition, was 
sold for the small sum of 2s. 6d. 
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through the ignorance of the vender, 
a poor illiterate widow, in the Isle of 
Wight. The book is at least worth 
701.” 

All the world knows the bright 
manceuvres by which the Duke of 
Marlborough’s famed Boccaccio came 
into the Earl Spencer’s library at 
less than half price, astantibus, erri- 
dentibus, ac annuentibus primoribus 
Bibliomaniacorum. (See Gent. Mag. 
June, 1819, pp.501. 503. 556,) Not to 
weary you with repetitions of similar 
instances, however, let one very recent 
case of good luck for this time suffice. 
On Thursday, 20th January, 1820, 
Mr. William Boone, a spirited young 
bookseller, resident in the Strand, 
London, bought for only six shillings, 
ata public sale by Mr. Robert Saun- 
ders, the noted auctioneer of Fleet- 
street, Lot 242, Geytert NAvicuta 
Farvonum, ARGENT. 1510, which is 
the first edition of a book remark. 
ably curious and scarce. 

N. B. Of this singularly pious work 
[far more rare than the supposed first 
edition of Brant’s Sruttirera Navis, 
or even than Barclay’s paraphrase 
called Tur Suir or Foores]} a neat 
copy was knocked down by Mr. Evans, 
at his sale of ‘a library belonging to 
the late Mr. Edwards of Harrow, for 
the truly moderate sum of forty-three 
pounds. 

Books are two-edged tools, Mr. 
Urban. A true Bibliomaniac well 
knows how to show off all ticklish 
commodities with fascinating terms of 
art: and in a dainty ‘ Lincolne Nose- 
gay’ can touch up his own snug 
purchases slily to some golden tune. 
—Still, the whole tribe of book- 
worms have Scriptural evidence 
that their ingenious devices are of 
very antient date indeed. —* Pessi- 
mum est, ail emplor; sed quum di- 
gressus fuerit, tum se ipsum laudat.” 
—Anglice. “ tis naught, itis naught, 
saith the buyer: but when he is gone 
his way, then he boasteth.” Prov. 
&x.14.—Your shrewd Correspondent, 
T. M. in p. 40, of your Magazine for 
Jan. 1820, seems mentally to assent 
to the orthodoxy of this doctrine, and 
to the utility of its practice. In truth, 
the Canter editions he mentions are 
almost invaluable for their rare oc- 
currence. 

A Lover or Great 
Gains From Booxs, 


Account 
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Account or Inpostan, sy Mr. 
Gusravus Ducaner, 1s APRIL 
1767. 

NDOSTAN is divided by the fol- 

lowing powers: from the Attoch 
to Lahor, and Serhind, are the Siks, 
about 50 or 60,000 fighting men; 
but disunited, and under several dif- 
ferent Chiefs. The province and city 
of Dehli are held by Nudjil at Dowla, 

Mir Buxy of the empire; he with 

great difficulty defends it against the 

Morattoes, Siks, and other invaders. 

The King’s eldest son is with him, 

and near a thousand descendants of 

the Royal Family, shut up in the 

Castle of Dehli. To the Westward 

are the Rajeponts. At Agra dwells 

Rajah Juvaher Sing Taut; the domi- 

nions of the Tauts extend to the 

Eastward, along the banks of the 

Jumna, and on both sides of it; they 

have several strong forts to the 

North of Agra; all the country ex- 

tending from the province of Dehli 

to the frontiers of Sujah Dowla’s and 
the King’s dominions, is possessed by 
the Robillas, who are Mabometans 
and Pattans; they are under three 

Chiefs, but tolerably united with each 

other. The country, from Corah 

Gehanabad to Allahabad, at the con- 

flux of the Jumna and Ganges, about 

60 or 70 coss, is allotted for the 

King’s maintenance; and our protec. 

tion supports him in a quiet posses- 

siov. The district of Benares.is be- 
tween the Caramnassa and Allahabad, 
and belongs to Sujah Dowla; all the 
rest of his dominions lay to the East- 
ward of the Ganges, and are bounded 
by a rafge of mountains. We now 
come to Bengal, &c.; who that be- 
longs to is sufficiently known. The 
great countries laying from the 
Jumna Southward, and from the Ju- 
dus Westward to Orixa and the con- 
fines of Bengal, are either possessed 
or traversed by the Moratta armies; 
their principal seat of Government is 
on the Malabar coast; the next is 
that of Nangpoor in the province of 
Berar, Johnagee Rajah ; there is also 
one if not more Chiefs in other places, 
but they are tolerably united in the 
common cause of plunder. Notwith- 
standing these immense possessions, 
they are ever discontented, and want- 
ing to increasethem. They have for 

a long time kept a large army near 

the Jumna ready to take advantage 

of any disturhance that may arise in 


those parts; but on the approach of 

Abdallee, who has beat them hand- 

somely, the cowards walked off. 

Nothing need be said of the Decan; 
affairs there are so well known. It 
is only in Indostan such changes bave 
happened within these six or seven 
years, as to admit of na records being 
made; and it is chiefly from the 
mouths of people who have been eye 
witnesses to the principal transactions, 
that, one is able to obtain a just ac- 
count of the present state and divi- 
sion of the country. 

Abdallee, the Durannee Shing to 
Dehli, has lately frightened all the 
powers of the country; but all ap- 
prehension is now over. Abdallee has 
met with such opposition from the 
Siks, a Gentoo nation, inhabiting be- 
tween Lahor and Dehli, as has pte- 
vented him from reaching the latter 
city; and much more extending his 
views to Bengal, which would be 
near a thousand miles further to 
march. This man's dominions are 
situated beyond the Judus, or At- 
tock; containing the countries of 
Candahar, Caboul, &c.; he was very 
low in the service of Nadirshaw, and 
for some misdemeanour lost his ears; 
but being descended from the Chiefs 
of the Abdallees, a principal tribe of 
the Affghans, at the demise of his 
master, and the confusion which fol- 
lowed in the affairs of Persia, he pre- 
vailed on his countrymen to revolt 
and declare him their King; he has 
since made a principal figure in the 
affairs of Indostan, having twice car- 
ried off great riches from Dehli. 

—— 

Srerecn or Henry SmitH, Esq. to 
n1Is Royat Hicuyess THE Duke 
or York. 

“ May it please your Royal Highness, 
ad I AM commanded by the Master and 

Wardens of the Drapers’ Company, 
to inform you that they are now convened 
in Court, for the purpose of executing. an 
unanimous resolution of the Court of As- 
sistants, that your Royal Highness should 
be humbly requested to receive the Free- 
dom of this Company. In order that 
your Royal Highness may be enabled to 
form a correct judgment of the proper 
answer to be returned to the Petition now 

preferred, it may be convenient that I 

should apprize your Roya! Highness of 

the duties and functions of the Body of 

which you are requested to become a 

Member, and of the motives which have 

induced the request. 

“It 
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«It will doubtless net have escaped the 
historical reading of your Roya! High- 
ness, that tbe London Companies were in- 
stituted in the infancy of Commerce and 
Mauufacture, for the encouragement and 
regulation of the several trades whose 
mame they bear; whatever may have 
been the utility of such institutions in their 
origin, trade, at least the trade of the 
wooilen-draper, which was committed to 
the care of this Company, has long ceased 
to need such protection ; the jurisdiction 
and authority, therefore, of this Society as 
to matters of trade, has certainly become 
obsolete, and perhaps may be extinc'. 

“Its corpdrate capacity, however, still 
remains, and the Drapers’ Company still 
continue to form a compouent part of the 
City of London, partaking of its interests, 
aud Supporters of its credit and honour ; 
amongst others, it is not the least import- 
ant of the duties of the Company, to se- 
lect from its members those freemen, who, 
from wealth and situation, may be sup- 
posed to be independent, to join in the 
choice on the part. of the Metropolis, of 
those persons who are deemed worthy to 
represent the Commons of the united 
kingdom in Parliament. 

“ The Company have also from time 
to time been invested with the duties of 
executors and trustees to a large extent, 
and in that character have the adminis- 
tration of various charitable establish- 
ments ; the execation of these important 
fanctions was probably confided to them 
in part, from their perpetual existence as 
a Corporation; but chiefly, one would 
fain believé, from the fidelity with which 
they have carried into execution the in- 
tentions of those who have placed trust in 
them ; in this finer the C y have 
become charged with the care of children, 
in different schools, in some of which they 
are not only educated, but wholly main- 
tained ; they have the administration of 
funds destined to place youth of both sexes 
in apprenticeships ; they are the Govern- 
ors and Managers of Alms-houses, and 
funds for the consolation and relief of age 
and infirmity; the honest discharge of 
these various duties is av arduous task, 
and its frequent recurrence calls for the 
patient exercise of much discretion, much 
kindness, much forbearance. 

“* The Company have likewise property 
of their own, though by no means to the 
extent often supposed ; of this they have 
the entire disposal, free from any control 
but that of the good sense and judgment 
of those in whom the executive adminis- 
tration of their concerns is vested by char- 
ter, and by this means they are enabled 
to indulge their feelings in acts of charity 
and liberality. One of the most interest- 
ing parts of this property consists of lands 
in Ireland, granted to the Company by 
Gent. Mac. February, 1820, 
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one of the predecessors of our revered Mo- 
narch, in consideration of large contribu- 
tions to the public exigencies; the grant 
was not unconditional; the condition, 
however, was of a most acceptable na- 
ture. The grant, if it did not express, fully 
implied, that the grantees were to take the 
estate upon condition of their improving 
the country,—a duty most grateful in its 
performance, as it must be attended with 
the advantage of those upon whom it is 
fortunately imposed. 

** Persons competent to perform the 
functions to which I have had the honour 
of referring, must be capable of appre 
ciating the conduct of those to whom is 
intrusted the administration of the public 
affairs of the State in which they live; nor 
can it be deemed an impertinence, that in 
a free country, such persons should turn 
their minds to the consideration of such 
subjects. The members of this Company 
have done so, and their considerations 
have led them to an ardent affection for 
our Constitution and Laws, being tho- 
roughly convinced that they are well cal- 
culated for the end for which every Civil 
Society is formed. The considerations of 
the Company have also fully convinced 
them, that the Nation is highly indebted to 
the House of Brunswick for making our 
Constitution and.our Laws effectual to 
their object, the preservation and enjoy- 
meut of our liberties.—This feeling the 
Court of Assistants are most anxious to 
acknowledge and testify ; and they know 
not how better to make an offer of respect- 
ful homage to the Royal Family, than by 
humbly requesting your Royal Highness, 
as one of its most eminent and illustrious 
Members, to accept the Freedom of their 
Company. 

“ It is my duty further to state that, io 
coming to the resolution I have just had 
the honour to mention, the Court of As- 
sistants were actuated by considerations 
personal to your Royal Highness, as well 
as of your relation by blood to the Reign- 
ing Sovereign. In the Court of Assistants, 
in Common with their countrymen, enter- 
tain a high and grateful sense of the very 
important services which your Royal 
Highness has rendered to the Realm in 
the management of His Majesty’s Army, 
which, under the conduct of your Royal 
Highness, has attached a perfection al- 
most unexampled; which has enabled 
this Country, under Providence, to contri- 
bute most essentially to the deliverance 
of Europe from evils as great as any with 
wiiich the World has been at any time 
visited. 

“The Drapers’ Company are: well 
aware, Sir, that what they offer is no boon. 
They do not deceive themselves by pre- 
suming to imagine that they are conferring 
a favour. They consider that they are 

peti- 
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petitioning for one at the hand of your 
Royal Highness. They will look on your 
acceptance of the Freedom proffered, as 
an assurance of the good opinion and pro- 
tection of your Royal Highness. And 
with this feeling, I am commanded bum- 
bly to entreat of your Royal Highness, in 
the name of the Master and Wardens of 
the Drapers’ Company, that you will be 
graciously pleased to permit your name 
to be enrolled as a Member of the Cor- 
poration of ‘The Master and Wardens 
and Brethren and Sisters of the Guild or 
Fraternity of the Blessed Mary the Virgin 
of the Mystery of Drapers of the City of 
‘London’.” 
a 


Mr. Urzan, Shadwell, Feb. 5. 


AT HEN I submitted for your in- 
sertion my Letter of the Ist 
September, 1818, on the subject of 
Colonization of the Cape, admitted in 
your Magazine for Dec. 1819, p. 433, 
it was my intention to have followed 
it by a continuation of communica- 
tions on the subject, for your well- 
informed Readers to notice; and, if 
worthy their observations, to avail 
myself of them. It so happened, that 
detention in publishing my first Let- 
ter prevented others in continuation. 
Having in early life landed where, 
1 believe, the foot of man never trod 
before, and enjoying in reflection a 
train of ideas that led my mind back 
to the creation of our first parent, I 
gave up the imaginary sentiment 
which first occurred, that where I 
then stood was preferable than to be 
placed on the spot where our first 
parent stood. Following the occasion 
of my travels, I afterwards encamped 
with, and sojourned amongst savages ; 
and during the total eclipse of the 
sun, the birds went to roost, and 
‘the beasts of the forest began to 
row!: illustrating to my feelings the 
heautiful language in which such 
scenes are exp in the 104th 
Psalm; whilst the Aborigines sur- 
rounded me with the most marked 
terror, in expectation that nature was 
about to subside, and all visible things 
to be annihilated. 
_ Impressions made in youth are re- 
tained to the close of life; and baving 
observed at this time the attempts 
of civilized man to begin his ope- 
rations of forming settlements in the 
wilderness, the full impression has 
been retained ever since. My avoca- 
tions and employment leading me to 
consider and reflect on the situation 
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of the country which gave me birth, 
was another ground of inducement to 
wish that, circumscribed as islanders, 
increasing in population as we are, 
and observing that jealousy takes pos- 
session of states as well as of indivi. 
duals, it was absolutely necessary to 
promote colonization; and, for rea- 
sons already advanced, the Cape was 
the fittest place. 

Your correspondent G. A. in your 
Magazine for January, p. 35, favours 
us with his just remarks. No doubt, 
much was, and still is, requisite to 
illustrate the subject; and it was, as 
I before observed, my intention to 
have submitted the necessity of a 
Board of three Commissioners and a 
Secretary, with an office in the City, 
all men of business, and more useful 
than lucrative, for the express pur- 
pose of attending to thisgreat national 
concern, the Colonization of the Cape. 
It was found necessary to have such a 
Board, to settle the claims of the 
American Refugees, and aiso such a 
Board to settle the Dutch claims, 
and | am persuaded, in this momentous 
business, if such a Board had been es- 
tablished, with small salaries, upon the 
principle on which the Directors of 
the various Public Offices in the City 
are formed, much good would have 


. arisen, and perhaps 50,000/. more sub- 


scribed, in addition to the 50,000/. 
granted by Parliament. 

The late Lord Mayor did me the 
favour of a note of introduction to 
Mr. Parker, the intelligent and prin- 
cipal settler who is gone to Algoa 
Bay. Pressed beyoud measure at the 
time, he said, the plaa of Commis- 
sionérs would have been every thing. 
It is a subject of so serious a nature, 
attending to the comfort of new set- 
tlers and a previous arrangement with 
the greatest possible information op 
the subject, that the whole time of 
such a Board would have been occu- 
pied in the duties of it. To do things 
merely on the spur of the occasion, is 
one way; but to do them well, requires 
a steady thought and gradual em- 
ployment ; and also requires very dif- 
ferent feelings from what, I am sorry 
to say, actuates people in the present 
day : mere speculation and dash will 
not do, bat a strong discrimination is 
necessary. Persons offering them- 
selves, require to be convinced of the 
propriety or impropriety of their 
views; take, for instance, a poor, 

weak, 
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weak, indulged, dram-drinking weaver 
from his garret, put an axe or saw in 
his hand, or a spade and a hoe, with 
his blanket to sleep on, and send him 
to clear a spot that civilized man 
never before attempted, and the crea- 
gure sinks under it; take any other 
indulged person, brought up iu a wa- 
nufactory, who wishes to emigrate 
with his wife and two children, so 
helpless as to require their food to be 
brought to them, and what cao they 
do? Sink under it. Yet, for want of 
a due altention to this momentous 
business, 1 fear we shall hear many 
painful relations of disappointments 
aod distresses, which a Board, set spe- 
cially apart, might have prevented. 
I will say nothing about the crowded 
state of the ships that are gone, nor 
the evils that will flow from them in 
consequences. Compare this descrip- 
tion with the restless back-woodsman 
in America, who, with a horse carry- 
ing all bis furniture, and with a wile 
and child, or two, perhaps, has to 
raise his log-house, cut down trees io 
a forest as old as the creation, clear 
the land, raise his [udian corn, and 
presently become an easy settler. If 
we wish to settle the Cape, it must be 
with such characlers as these, the 
hardy agriculturist, not the puny ma- 
nufacturer; aud every attempt to 
elucidate a subject of such moment 
should be adopted. 

Your correspondent G. A. reasous 
well, therefore, in all he says; and we 
shall act well, if we form a permauent 
and increasing settlement in the South 
of Africa, for a day will come when 
we shali waut it. 

Yours, &c. t. We 
cn 

Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 13. 
TS study of Biography has ever 

heen considered as one of the 
most interesting and instructive parts 
of History. Whea we read of any 
person who has made himself conspi- 
cuons, as a statesman, lawyer, or sol- 
dier, or who bas been pre-eminent in 
any branch of literature, a natural 
Wish arises to know something of the 
private life and character of such a 
man. In this branch of knowledge, 
Great Britain is second to no other 
couptry; and the many valuable 
worn? which we possess, treating of 
the lives of emivent men, which this 
kingdom has produced, way be consi- 
dered as rendering any further eluci- 
dativp of the subject unnecessary. it 
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strikes me, however, that a very en- 
ss as well as useful work might 
still be formed, with this object in 
view ; and I shall state my ideas for 
the consideration of any person who 
may be disposed to see the subjeet in 
the same light as I do. 

The Abbey Church of Westminster 
contains the ashes of a very large por- 
tion of the majesty, worth, genius, 
and abilities, of this nation. What I 
should propose, therefore, is, that the 
several epitaphs of the monuments 
and tombstones should be followed 
by a short biographical sketch of the 
lives and characters of the persons 
commemorated. This would form a 
very interesting guide to parties, who 
from curiosity a be led to visit that 
venerable pile, and be a material ad- 
dition to the many books which have 
been written, illustrative of the topo- 
graphy of the Metropolis. The no- 
tices 19 such a work should not, I 
think, be select, but general ; theugh 
the extent of each notice should, of 
course, be in proportion to the interest 
of the subject ; and this point alone 
would require the exercise of a sound 
judginent. 1 cannot but persuade 
myself, that such a proposal as the 
above would be well received, and 
meet with an adequate reward for the 
labour it might occasion, 

_ Now | am upon the subject of pro- 
jects in literature, let me suggest the 
following to your botanical readers. 

First, a Flora of the United King- 
dom, arranged according to soils. fe 
is well known that a considerable por- 
tion of the plants indigenous in these 
kingdoms are local, and can with dif- 
ficulty be cultivated with success, in 
a different soil from that of their na- 
tural habitat. A skilful arrangement 
of plants, therefore, according to the 
above idea, would be an useful as- 
sistant to the practical agriculturist, 
and be interesting in a philosophical 
point of view. To this a very useful 
appendage would be, the provincial 
names of indigenous plants, arranged 
under the Linnwan names. Many of 
our common weeds are kouwn by dif- 
ferent names in different counties ; 
and such a list of names would at 
once designate, in any part of the 
kingdom, the plants treated of in any 
agricultural work, and thereby pre- 
vent confusion and mistakes. 

Secondly, an alphabetical Catalogue 
of the generic names of plants, with 
the derivation thereof, the — 

who 
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who first constituted the genera, and 
the reasons why such names were im- 
posed, This would, in some instances, 
form what may be called a sort of 
genealogical deduction of the genera; 
many plants having, at different times, 
and by different authors, been ar- 
ran under different names. An 
ueefol and entertaining addition might 
be made to this, by giving a short 
biographical sketch of those Authors 
who have been attempted to be im- 
mortalized by having genera called 
after their names. One great advan- 
tage of such a work would be, to 
settle the proper pronunciation of 
the generic names; and thereby form 
a guide to persons, not scientifically 
informed, who are interested in the 
formation of Collections. This pro- 
ject, indeed, is not new; a wor of 
this kind having been agg in 
France, a few years ago, by M. Theis, 
under the tifle of Glossaire de Bo- 
tanique: this, however, is capable of 
much improvement, and, instead of a 
dry enumeration of names, might, by 
a little attention, be made both useful 
and entertaini Besides, the work 
of Theis comprises also some specific 
names, which, in order to keep the 
volume within reasonable bounds, it 
would, I think, be most advisable to 
omit in such a work as is above pro- 
posed. Quotations from the different 
Authors who have instituted the ge- 
nera, would add an interest to the 
work; and a little care aud pains 
would not fail of producing the effect, 
which all authors should keep in view, 
that of mixing the utile with the 
dulce. You will perhaps think that I 
have taken up too much of your 
time and room, with these ‘‘ Castles 

in the air”; so I hasten to conclude. 

Yours, &c. D. A. Y. 

ec 

Mr. Ursan, London, Feb. 11. 
F there were no taxes but upon 
malt and tea; if the 2533 persons 
mentioned by your correspondent, 
age 28 of your last Magazine, were 
all single men, and compelled to use 
the same quantity of beer and tea, 
then it might be said that * those 
that have the least property, pay the 
same (taxes) as those that have the 
most:” but, Sir, you and all your 
readers know by expensive experience, 
that this is not the case. An indivi- 
dual, whose establishment costs 1000/. 
per annum, must pay more taxes upon 
these (as upen other) articles, than 
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one whose establishment costs only 
1001.; therefore he does not pay as 
an individual, but according to his 
property, 
Great pains are every where taken 
to persuade the lower ravks of the 
people into a belief that they bear the 
burthen of the taxes. But let us sup- 
pose, Sir, that in order to make up 
the forty-eight millions which are 
raised every year, we were taxed even 
to the amount of fifteen shillings in 
every pound spent in the kingdom ; 
the following very material circum- 
stance must, in my opinion, be taken 
into account: namely, that the forty- 
eight millions of pounds so raised 
every year, are paid out again in 
quarterly dividends of about twelve 
millions, the receivers of which money 
have to pay their share of the taxes 
equally with the rest of the commu- 
nity. These receivers must therefore 
themselves pay thirty-six millions of 
the said taxes, leaving only twelve 
millions to be raised upon all the land- 
proprietors, placemen, pensioners, 
mercantile persons, and, in short, upon 
all the rest of the kingdom. This is 
a point of view in which I have never 
before seen the taxes placed; and, 
adopting the concluding words of 
your correspondent, I say that it 
‘may be fallacy, but it appears to 
me to be truth.” 
In some future Number, | will en- 
deavour to shew the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of a 
Colony, with and without taxation. 
Yours, &c. A Lomnarp. 
I 
Lerrer From tue Arcric Lanp 
EXPpEpITION. 

(From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.) 

* Aug. 27, 1819.—At Sea. 
“ A= passing the Southern 
part of Greenland, named Cape 
Farewell, we met with much ice; but 
as it did not lie thick, little difficulty 
was experienced in forcing a way 
through it, nor did it prove so great 
an impediment as the contrary winds 
which still continued to thwart us. 
Near the Greenland coast the streams 
or fields of ice consisted of a collection 
of louse and comparatively flat pieces, 
more or less densely compacted to- 
gether, according to the state of the 
weather; but on approaching the 
shores of Labrador, we fell in with 
many icebergs, or large floating fields 
ofice. The variety of forms assumed 
by these masses afforded us amuse- 
raent, 
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ment, but occasionally we saw some 
of such an enomous size, that every 
other feeling gave place to astonish- 
ment. Oue of these larger bergs we 
estimated to be 200 feet high above 
the water, and above half a mile in 
length. Its surface was broken by 
mountains of no mean size, with deep 
valleys between. Enormous as these 
dimensions must appear, you will be 
more surprised when | inform you, 
that the part of an iceberg which pro- 
jects above water, amounts only to a 
ninth part of the whole mass, that be- 
ing the proportion of ice which floats 
above salt water. Arthur’s seat 
clothed in snow would have formed 
only one pinnacle to this berg. When 
these bodies became familiar to us 
from their frequency, we derived 
much pleasure from the various shades 
and gradations of colour they exhi- 
bited. The more compact parts were 
generally of a bright verdigris blue; 
towards the base a fine sea green pre- 
vailed; here and there a tint of red 
was seen, and the summits alone were 
snow-white. As the part of the ice 
whieh is covered by the sea decays 
more rapidly than that which is in the 
air, it often happens that one of these 
islands becomes top-heavy and tum- 
bles over. We never saw one in the 
uct of making this revolution, but 
most of them bore evident marks of 
having been overturned twice or 
thrice; the old water lines, intersect- 
ing each other in various directions, 
being still deeply engraved on their 
surfaces. 

“ We first beheld the land (Reso- 
lution Island) during a fog, which soon 
became so thick that we could not see 
the length of the ship. Ia ——— 
of this, we got involved ina field of 
ice: then, to add to our distress, it fell 
calm; and although we could per- 
ceive that we were carried along by a 
violent current, yet the fog deprived 
us of ascertaining its direction, and 
the depth of water was too great to 
admit of our anchoring. After re- 
maining in this situation for two or 
three hours, receiving occasionally 
some heavy blows from the ice, an 
alarm was given that we were close 
on the rocks. We all ran upon deck, 
and beheld a tremendous cliff frown- 
ing directly over the mast heads of 
the ship. It was perfectly perpendi- 
cular, covered in many places by 
sheets of ice; and its summit was so 
high, and shrouded in so thick a fog, 
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that it could not be traced from the 
deck. We had scarcely time to make 
any useful exertions; for in a few 
minutes the ship fell broadside against 
the cliff, along the face of which she 
was violently hurried by the current, 
towards a ridge of broken rocks, 
which in a short time would have 
torn the stoutest vessel to pieces. 
The heavy swell which prevailed 
caused the ship in her passage to beat 
against various rocky ledges which 
ge under water. One of the 

lows she thus sustained, drove the 
rudder out of its place; but it fortu- 
nately hung suspended by tackling 
which had been employed to secure it 
on coming amongst the ice. At this 
instant, when all human exertions 
seemed perfectly fruitless, the current 
eddied off shore, the land-breeze 
sprang up, a boat that we had pat 
overboard succeeded in taking us in 
tow, and—what appeared almost mi- 
raculous—one of the last thumps the 
ship received caused the rudder to fall 
back into its place. By this combina- 
tion of favourable circumstances, we 
succeeded in getting round the point 
we so inuch dreaded ; and, setting all 
sail, we steered from the land. Upon 
the first alarm of danger, the women 
and children, of whem we had a large 
number on board, going to Lord Sel- 
kirk’s colony, rushed upon the deck 
much terrified. The officers, however, 
succeeded in calming their fears, and 
prevailed on them to go below out of 
the way of the sailors: but scarcely 
had this been effected, when the cur- 
rent carried us against a large iceberg; 
which had grounded upon a ridge of 
sunken rocks that lay at some dis- 
tance from the shore. The crash of 
the masts and yards, together with the 

rinding of the ship's side against the 
ice, terrified them more than ever; 
but we speedily got clear of the se- 


~ cond danger without receiving further 


damage. Our troubles, however, 
were not at an end; the ship had re- 
ceived so much damage whilst on the 
rocks, that, on examination, a great 
deal of water was found in the bold. 
All hands were instantly set to the 
pumps; but, to our mortification, we 
found that the water rushed in faster 
than we could, with every exertion, 
discharge it. Affairs now wore a 
gloomy aspect ; the water in the bold 
increased to upwards of five feet, and 
the men were getting tired at the 
pumps, when fortunately the weather 
cleared 
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cleared up a little, and we saw the 
Eddystone, one of the vessels that ac- 
companied us, at no great distance : 
we bore down, and informed them of 
our situation. Every assisiance in 
their power was promptly supplied ; 
they sent 20 men and two carpenters. 
The services of the latter were inva- 
luable, as our own carpenter had died 
in the earlier part of the voyage. 
With this fresh accession of strength, 
we kept the leak from gaining upon 
us; and after some time the carpen- 
ters succeeded in discovering and 
patching up the broken parts so as 
sensibly to diminish the influx of wa- 
ter. Their operations were, however, 
slow; and it was not till the evening 
of the second day that we succeeded 
in getting all the water out of the 
ship. During the whole of this time, 
not only the officers and men worked 
hard, but even many of the women, 
recovering their spirils, proved emi- 
nently useful at the pumps. As the 


water decreased, the carpenters were 
enabled the more readily to repair the 
damage that had been sustained: and 
they ultimately succeeded so well, 
that one pump proved sufficient to 
discharge the water as fast as it leaked 


in. lu this state we have cuntinued 
ever since. 

** In these straits the Hudson's Bay 
vessels are gencrally visited by a tribe 
of Esquimaux, who frequent the 
shores during summer, and come off 
to the ships for the purpose of harter- 
ing their whole wealth, which coisists 
in whale and sea-blubber, for iron, 
which has become aw article of the 
first consequence to them. Accord- 
ingly, one day when we were abave 
20 miles from the shore, these poor 
creatures ventured off in their skin 
canves, pulling with the utmost anxi- 
ety to reach the vessels. It sometimes 
happens, when the ships have a fair 
wind, that they run past the Esqui- 
maux haunts without stopping: in 
the present instance, however, we 
were detained by light contrary wiuds, 
which enabled them to overtake us; 
and when they did so, they expressed 
sv much joy and exultation, that it 
was easy to conceive how great their 
disappointment must have been when 
they missed uv. In a short time we 
were surrounded by 30 or 40 canves, 
each carrying one man, with his small 
cargo of merchandize, which, to their 
great satisfaction, they speedily ex- 
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changed for pieces of iron, hoops, 
knives, saws, hatchets, and harpoons, 
aud tin-pots. The wind contiouing 
contrary during the remainder of the 
day, we stood in towards the land, and 
gave the women of the tribe au ap, 
portunity to come off, which they did, 
in five large canves, framed like the 
large one, of skins, but open, and cach 
capable of carrying from 20 te 30 
people. The oars were pulled by 
women, but there was an old man in 
each hvat to direct them, As they 
brought off a great many children, I 
suppose we saw the whole tribe, 
amounting to nearly 200 souls, 

“The features of the Esquimaux 
are vot the most regular in the world: 
but it was pleasing to see their flat, 
fat greasy faces, When they had dis 
posed of their articles of trade, we 
presented the women aad children 
with a few needles, beads, and other 
trinkets, and sent them away highly 
delighted. Siace that time we have 
been contending against contrary 
winds; but by perseverance have suc- 
ceeded in getting within a few days 
sail of York Factory, at which place 
I shall conelude and despatch. 

* August 31—York Factory.—We 
have landed here in safety ; find the 
country more pleasant than we ex- 
pected, and have been told that the 
difficulties of travelling in this country 
have been much exaggerated. 

«J. R.” 
naitibiiaaains 
Aacient Anecdotes, Sc. 
Jrom Vacernius Maximus, 
by Dr. Canry, Mest square. 
(Continued from p. 24.) 
ABIUS Maximus, commander of 
the Roman army in Spain, (U. C. 
612) finding it difficult to prevent the 
defection of the vatives, reselved to 
terrify them into quiet submission by 
the severity of punishment. Accord- 
ingly, whenever he captured any of 
them who had gone over from the 
Roman lines, to join their yet yncen- 
quered countrymep, he condemned 
them to suffer the ampulation of their 
hands,— Lid. 2, 7, II. 

The elder Scipio Africanus, at the 
reduction of Carthage, (U, C. 552) 
got into bis power a number of men 
who had abandoned the Roman stand- 
ard, and deserted to the evemy.’ He 
put them all to death, but made.a 
distinction, in point of severity, be- 
tween the Romans and the other 

Jtalians. 
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Italians. Thelatter he beheuded, as 
faithiess allies; the former he cruci- 
fied, as traitors to their country.— 
Lib. 2, 7, 12. 

The junior Africanus also, having 
recovered a mumber of deserters at 
the final destruction of Carthage, 
(U. C. 607) caused such of them, as 
were not Romans, to be exposed to 
wild beasts in the public epectacles. — 
Lib. 2, 7, 13. 

Paulus Zmilius, after his victory 
over Perseus (or Perses*), king of 
Macedonia, (U. C. 586) exercised a 
different species of severity in the pa- 
nishment of deserters. He caused 
them to be trodden to death by ele- 
phutrts.—Zid. 2, 7, 14. 

In the war against the Tarentives 
and king Pyrrhus, (U.C.475) a cun- 
siderable number of Roman prisoners 
having been gratuitously restored by 
that prince; the senate decreed, that 
such of them as had ‘served in the ca- 
valry, should be degraded to the rank 
of foot soldiers; that those of the in- 
faniry should be turned down to the 
companies of stingers, which (as I 
have already observed in a former 
communication) were the least re- 
spectable portion of a Roman army. 
In addition to these degradations, 
those unfortunate men were oeither 
to be admitted within the intrench- 
merits of the camp, nor allowed to 
intrench themselves wi'hout, or even 
toenjoy the shelter of such tents as 
the rest of the army used. And the 
only condition, on which any of their 
number could obtain a restoration to 
his former rank, was that of producing 
the spoils of two enemies, killed with 
his own hand.—Zib. 2, 7, 15. 

The Roman consul Petilius having 
been killed in battle, (U. C. 577) the 
Senate ordered that his: whole army 
should forfeit, not only their pay for 
the current year, but also the arrears 
of pay due to them; because they had 
not rather chosen to perish in defence 
of their general, than suffer him to 
fall.— Zid. 2. 7, 15. 

During the second Punic war, (U.C. 
587) Hannibal offered to release six 
or eight thousaud Roman prisoners 


* Perseus, Perses.—For the satisfaction 
of the English reader, it may not be amiss 
to observe that the name is written in both 
forms ; the difference being only a dia- 
lectic variation— Perseus in the common 
dialect, Perses in the Dovic, as Ackilleus, 
Achilles, &c. 
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for a moderate sum. But the Senate 
(wishing to inculcate the doctrine, 
that men of spirit ought rather to fall 
bravely in battle, than suffer them- 
selves to be taken) refused to accept 
the offer (2, 1, 15.)—And this refusal 
was given at a time (as we learn from 
Livy, 22,57) when the Roman go- 
veroment found such difficulty in pro- 
curing freemen to recruit their armies, 
that they were under the necessity of 
purchasing (at a higher price per 
head) a considerable number of slaves, 
to whom they gave their liberty, on 


‘condition of their consenting to be- 


come soldiers. 

On the day of a Roman general's 
triumph, it was the custom that he 
should first invite'the consuls io sup- 
per, and then’ request them not to 
come; lest, on that joyous occasion, 
he should see any superior seated at 
the saine table with him.—Z#b. 2,8, 6. 

The Roman censors, Camillus aad 
Postamius, (U. C. 301) imposed fines 
on men who had lived to an advanced 
age without marrying.— Lib. 2, 9, 1. 

A Roman senator having divorced 
his wife without consulting any of his 
friends, (U. C. 646) the censors ex- 
pelled him from the senate, on ac- 
count, not of the divorce itself (which 
was otherwise allowable), but of his 
inconsideration in an affair of such 
serious importance. 

(To be continued. ) 


Account oF THE AwNcIENT ScuLp- 
TURES IN THE Royat Museum art 
Paris, wirnh Remarks spy Mr. 
Fosprooks. 

No. L. 

I. A Conquverep Province. Co- 
lossal Bust: The sorrowful counte- 
nance and dishevelled hair shew the 
character which the Romans gave to 
the images of conquered provinces. 
(Visconti, Description des Antiques, 
&c. p. 2.) ‘These figures are in ge- 
neral designated by particular attri- 
butes, relative to their commerce, 
religion, rivers, &c. like the Ungaria 
(Hungary) of the Capitoline Museum. 
Sometimes the Province isseen kneel- 
ing to the Conqueror; at others, with 
the hands tied behind, and no other 
dress than a tunick, as the costume of 
slaves. 

Il. Gonpran Pius.  Half-length, 
in a military habit, engraved Monu- 
mento Gabini, no. 14, It bas the arms 

not 
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not usually seen in antique Busts. 
(Visconti, p. 2.) There is a marble 
Bust of this Emperor at the Capitol, 
and a head on the gems of the Palais 
Royal. (Tom. ii. pl. 50.) This head 
has a singular crest on the helmet, 
apparently a dog's or wolf's head, 
terminating in an undulatory train of 
horse-hair. By the way, the appear- 
ances on some coins have produced a 
strange opinion, that there were four 
Gordians, of which see Histoire des 
quaire Gordiens, Par. 1695, 12mo. 
Historia trium Gordianorum, of 
Cuper, 1697, 12mo. and Spanheim de 
us. et prest. Num. tom. ii. Diss. xi. 
p. 243, seq. But the coins of Gordian 
Pius have mostly AUG.; the others 
AUGG.; and if AUG. sometimes oc- 
curs with the others, they have then 
the adjunct of AFR. 

Ill. Baccuus anp ARtapNE. A 
bas relief. Bacchus and his fair com- 
panion, crowned with vine leaves, 
each holding a thyrsus, are carried 
upon two cars, drawn by Centaurs. 
Among the accessory figures, exe- 
cuted with very elaborate skill, is a 
little Fawn, mounted upon the croupe 
of the Centaur, who offers him drink 
from a horn or Rhylon. The medal- 
lion in the middle contains the busts 
of two Romans, whose ashes are de- 
posited in thistomb. The head-dress 
of the woman is in the costume of the 
third century of the Christian era, 
Thus Visconti, p. 3. ‘This marble of- 
fers room for some important re- 
marks. The most curious fact con- 
cerning statues of Bacchus is, accord- 
ing to Winckelman, their representa- 
tion of the second species of ideal 
youth, borrowed from the form of 
eunuchs, i. e. mixed features of both 
sexes; limbs of effeminate round con- 
tour, aod the salient haunches of fe- 
males. This be ascribes to Bacchus 
having been brought up in the habils 
of a girl, and refers to Apollodor. 
Bibl. 3. p. 85. b.; Plin. 36,4.; Senec. 
(Edip. v. 419. The cone of the pine 
at the end of the thyrsus has been hi- 
therto unexplained. “ In all parts of 
Greece (says M. Chateaubriand, Trav. 
194.) it is more or less customary to 
infuse the cones of the pine in the wine 
vats, and thus communicate to the 
liquor a bitter and aromatic taste. 
To this custom, as I presume, of an- 
cient origin, is owing the consecration 
of the cone of the pine to Bacchus.” 
As to the car, Beger and Buonarota 
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have published cars of Bacchus (one 
with Ariadne) drawn by Centaurs. 
-Montfaucon says, that it was on ac- 
count of their love of wine: and in 
the Mythologia Natalis Comitis, p.124, ° 
is this passage, “ Per hec igitur, que 
dicta sunt de centauris, siguificare 
voluerunt antiqui vino non esse im- 
moderaté indulgeodum.” 
1V. Domitian. A Colossal Bust, 
from the Villa Albani. He is in a 
cuirass, crowned with laurel. (Vis- 
conti, p. 3.) Portraits of this Em- 
peror are very rare, because the Senate 
ordered his statues to be destroyed. 
There are only two known, even at 
Rome; one a foe head at the Capitol; 
the other a statue, at the Guistiniani 
Palace, which is also in a cuirass. 
Thus Winckelman. Mongez (Rec. 
@ Anliq. p. \5.) mentions a naked he- 
roic slatue at the Villa Aldobrandini; 
another from. the Villa Albani in the 
French Museum; and a portrait ona 
gem of the Florentine Collection, i. 
pl. 10. No. 2. 
(To be continued. ) 
——— 
Mr. Urnsan, Colchester, Feb. 3. 
[ N answer to Mr. Lawrence’s inquiry 
in the last Number of your inte- 
resting Miscellany, p. 22, having occa- 
sion lately to ride over to Tolleshunt 
Knights, | requested permission to 
see the Church. The only object I 
found worth notice was the ancient 
Monument in the North wall, which 
attracted the attention of your cor- 
respondent, and has continued in his 
recollection from the year 1761. The 
tomb has suffered much from damp 
and the decay of time; but the Knight, 
though not entirely destroyed, has 
undergone the most mischievous mu- 
tilation: his arms, legs, and sword, 
have heen wantonly broken off: the 
two canine animals are gone: bis nose 
is chipped off: and what remains of 
the figure, is sadly defaced by some 
who have, it is supposed, improperly 
amused themselves during the oa 


of divine service, in engraving their 
names upon its venerable trunk. 

The story related by your Corres- 
pondent respecting the combat with 
his Satanic Majesty is still traditionary 
at Tolleshuot Knights. 


Yours, &c. W. W. Fraxcis. 


¥*+* The Drawing and Account of 
Staveley Church were safely received. 
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17. The History of the County Palatine 
and City of Chester; compi ed Srom ori- 
ginal Evidences in Public Offices, the 
Harleian and Cottonian MSS. parochial 
Registers, private Muniments, unpub- 
lished MS Collections of successive Che- 
shire Antiquaries, and a personal Survey 
of Township in the County ; incor- 
pirated with a Republication of King’s 
Vale Royal, and Leycester’s Cheshire 
Antiquities. By George Ormerod, LL.D. 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. Three Volumes 
Folio. Lackington and Co. 

HESE splendid Volumes are 
highly creditable to the abili- 
ties, the good taste, and the patient 
industry of the Author. Nor are 
they less so to the liberality of the 

Publishers, and to the skill and atten- 

tion of the Artists. The “ History 

of Cheshire” (and more a the 

Large Paper copies) may fairly come 

into competition with the proudest 

specimens either of English or Fo- 
reign Typography; and the nume- 
rous Embellishments are in the first- 
rate style of eminence. They con- 
sist of one hundred and ninety-four 
Engravings on copper and on wood, 
exclusive of no less than three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven Armorial sub- 
jects, which are attached to the Pe- 
digrees.—The dispatch, also, and the 
regularity, with which the several 
portions have been completed, de- 
serve commendation. ; 
Though Cheshire may be said to 
have been hitherto without a regular 

Topographical Historian, several pub- 

lications have prepared the way for 

this more complete Work. The 

“Vale Royal” of Master William 

Smith, published by Daniel King ; 

the “ Historical Collections” of Sir 

Peter Leycester ; the ‘ Natural His- 

tory” of Dr. Leigh ; and the “ Magna 

Britannia” of Messrs. Lysons, have 

proved an excellent grovat-wns for 

Mr. Ormerod; who has very ably in- 

corporated with them the great va- 

riety of MS Collections of Dr. Gower 

and Dr. Latham; superadding an 

amazing mass in the British Museum, 

and other public depositories; with 

his own important researches, and the 

communications of many distinguish- 
Gant. Mas, February, 1820. 


ed Antiquarian friends. All these 
are duly and handsomely acknow- 
ledged in the Preface. 

fter an enumeration of the ya- 
rious sources of information which 
have enabled Mr. Ormerod to “ toil 
through his long and arduous under- 
taking,” he adds, 


**The Publick are entitled to an ac- 
count of the manner in which they have 
been brought to bear upon the present 
Work. It is with regret that the Author 
is compelled to speak so long of himself 
and his labours, but the egotism is un- 
avoidable. 

** A considerable portion of the district 
described in the following Work has been 
familiar to the Author from childhood, 
and from an early period he has amused 
himself with collecting documents relative 
to its genealogical antiquities. He had 
formed an intention of pursuing the sub- 
ject with a view to publication in 1809 (as 
already mentioned), but this measure was 
first positively decided upon in 1813, 
From that time to the present bis hours 
have been dedicated to the pursuit with 
little intermission, The County has been 
examined in the summer and autumn from 
the central points of his own residence at 
Chorlton, and that of a near relative at 
Bradwall, aud the winter and spring have 
been devoted to researches among the 
Harl. MSS. and the other literary trea- 
sures of the public repositories in the 
metropolis, 

“All of the foregoing documents to 
which he has had access, or which have 
been lent to him, have been made to bear 
upon the subject, but the principal out- 
line of his arrangement was as follows : 

“ The basis of the manerial history con- 
sisted of the extracts from Domesday, and 
the first grants of the Earls or of their 
greater tenants, from which the fines and 
Inquisitions, with the aid of the Villare 
Cestriense, brought down a tolerably clear 
descent to the time when they connect 
with existing title deeds. Nearly all the 
manerial proprietors, or their agents, 
were in their turn requested to supply the 
necessary continuations, and the instances 
are very few in which the request was not 
complied with, though, as might be ob- 
viously expected, with various degrees of 
precision. 

“ The immense fund of genealogical evi- 
dence already mentioned, the later entries 
of the Randle Holmes in Har!, MSS. 2119, 

215% 
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2153, and 2161, and the pedigree rolls of 
existing families, rendered the extensive 
portion of the Work which relates to this 
subject, an undertaking of less labour 
than would be imagined; where these 
failed the parochial registers were exa- 
mined, and in mapy instances were 
searched through from beginning to end. 

“* The documents which have elucidated 
the ecclesiastical department have been al- 
ready enumerated. The antient monu- 
ments are given from a most valuable MS. 
(Harl. MSS. 2151) consisting of church 
notes taken at the close of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the following cen- 
tury, and all the accounts of the present 
churches, and of existing monuments, were 
written on the spot, and the printed copy 
set up from the original notes so written. 
The only exceptions to this consist of the 
church notes of Sale, furnished by the 
Rev. I. T. Allen, and those of Malpas and 
Iscoyd, taken by Archdeacon Churton, 
whose well-known accuracy rendered a 
new copy unnecessary. 

“The Author can also positively state 
that every township was personally visited 
by himself, and many of them repeatedly ; 
that every existing object described (un- 
less otherwise mentioned) was seen by his 
own eyes, and that his notes were either 
taken on the spot in the words in which 
they appear in the printed Work, or the 
descriptions re-written in a very few days 
subsequent to his visits, but this mode of 
transcription was very rarely adopted, 
from a wish to avoid the possibility of 
multiplying clerical errors. 

‘Such have been the efforts of the 
Author to give as perfect a form as his 
humble powers enabled him to the Work 
which he now submits with diffidence to 
the censure or approval of the Publick ; 
and although the incessant labour of six 
years, devoted to the extension and cor- 
rection of previous collections, has been 
exclusively directed to the attainment of 
all possible accuracy, he is perfectly 
aware that, on a subject involving such a 
multiplicity of minute facts and dates, 
perfect exactness never was attained and 
never will be attainable. Errors, neither 
inconsiderable in number or importance, 
are to be found in the copies and abstracts 
of original documents which the collectors 
of former days have left, and other mis- 
statements have crept into the returns of 
' existing families, in some cases from un- 
avoidable oversight, in many from inat- 
tention, and in a very few from wilful- 
ness, from an anxiety to aggrandize fa- 
mily importance, or to conceal unavoid- 
able blemishes. In reducing these docu- 
ments to connected narratives, compilers 
have multiplied original mistakes tenfold : 
many of these have doubtless been cor- 
rected; but the Author must also fear 
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that he often in his turn may have erred 
in his conceptions of ‘the subjects; and 
that further clerical errors must have oc- 
casionally occurred in committing these 
conceptions to paper; and he is aware 
that the Press has in many cases added 
others of its own, although he is bound to 
acknowledge the extreme care and atten- 
tion with which the correction of it was 
superintended by Mr. Bentley, and his 
conviction that the immense complica- 
tion of dates and figures put such occa- 
sional errors beyond al] possible means of 
prevention. Still, however, whilst he 
makes this candid avowal, he fully trusts 
that such unavoidable inaccuracies are as 
few as the nature of the Work can pos- 
sibly admit of. No labour or expence 
has been spared in the amassing of mate- 
tials; every nerve has heen strained to 
ensure the most fastidious exactness in 
the statements ; and though his judgment 
may and must have sometimes erred, he 
can conscientiously asseverate, that in 
every case his opinion (humble as it is) 
has been given as scrupulously to the best 
of his belief and knowledge, as if his 
verdict had been required im a matter of 
judicial importance. 

**With this statement he takes his 
leave of the Publick, and if,—trusting to 
the importance of his subject, and not to 
any merit of his own in treating of it,— 
he may presume to hope that his name 
will, for some generations at least, be in- 
cluded in the bonourable list of those 
whose lives have been dedicated to illus- 
trating the antiquities of the proverbial 
mother of “ rue Cuisr orf Men” — the 
Cuesuire Paratixate, his anxious toils 
and imperfect services will have had an 
ample reward.” 

Among the mapy valuable articles 
in these Volumes, the extensive Pa- 
rish of Malpas is one of the most 
conspicuous; and we have much 
pleasure in extracting from it some 
excellent biographical notices: 

“Reginald Heber, M.A, previously Fel- 
low of Brazenose College, Oxford, was 
presented by William Drake, esq. in ex- 
change for Chelsea with Mr. Drake’s bro- 
ther, Dr. Thomas Drake, of Amersham. 
He was the second son of Thomas Heber, 
esq. of Marton Hall, in Yorkshire, where 
he was born, Sept. 4, 1718. From Man- 
chester School, he was entered a com- 
moner of Brazenose College, Oxford, 
March 4, 1747, and was chosen Feilow, 
Nov. 15, 1753. In July .1766, on the de- 
cease of his brother without issue male, 
the Vernon estate at Hodnet in Shrop- 
shire, devolved to him, as did also the 
family estate in Yorkshire in 1803, on the 
death of his brother’s widow, Mrs. Heber, 
of Weston, in Northamptonshire. 

* Dec, 5, 
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« Dec. 5, 1766, he was inducted into 
the valuable living of Chelsea, which had 
several years before been purchased for 
him by bis brother, and another xind rela- 
tive. In 1770, as has been said, he ex- 
changed this living for Malpas, where he 
built.an excellent new rectorial house on 
a new site, commanding a most extensive 
view of Flintshire and Denbighshire, and 
some other counties. Mr. Heber married 
April 15, 1773, Mary, third daughter and 
co-heiress of Martin Baylie, M.A. rector 
of Kelsal and Wrentliam, in Suffolk, who 
died in January following, leaving him an 
infant son, Richard Heber, esq. now of 
Hodnet and Marton, and M.A. of Braze- 
nose College. He married to his second 
wife, July 30, 1782, Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Cuthbert Allanson, D.D. rector of 
Wath in Yorkshire, by whom he had Re- 
ginald Heber, M.A. a commoner of Braze- 
nose College, Oxford, afterward fellow of 
All Souls College, and now rector of Hod- 
net; Thomas Cuthbert Heber, M.A. third 
son, féllow of Brazenose, who died in 1816; 
and one daughter, Mary. 

«¢ Mr. Heber died Jan. 10, 1804. He 
has an elegant copy of English verses, in 
the Oxford Verses on the King’s Acces- 
sion, published in 1762, but without his 
name; “ An Elegy written among the 
Tombs in Westminster Abbey :” printed 
for Dodsley; inserted also, but without 
his knowledge, ia Pearch’s Collection. 

** His eldest son, Richard Heber, well 
known in the literary world, and described 
under the character of Allicus in the 
“ Bibliomania” of Dibdin, edited in early 
life an elegant edition of Silius Italicus.— 
His second son, Reginald, is author of the 
Bampton Lectures of 1815, of three com- 
positions which successively obtained the 
University Prize—* Carmen Seculare,” 
“ Palestine,” and an “ Essay on the 
Sense of Honour ;” and of several minor 
poetical productions which have been pub- 
lished collectively.” 

Of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Townson 
a good biographical sketch is given, 
from materials communicated by Mr. 
Archdeacon Churton. Having ex- 
tracted in vol. LXX. i. page 48, an 
abridged account of Mr. Churton’s 
Memoir of Dr. Townson, when re- 
viewing his valuable edition of that 
eminent Divine’s Works, we shall 
content ourselves, on the present oc- 
casion, with giving his Epitaph : 

“ Ou a plain white marble slab, agaiust 
the South wall of the chancel : 

The Reverend Thomas Townson, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Richmond, 
whose remains are interred, as he directed, 
near the North wall ef the churchyard, 
was sometime Fellow of 
St. Mery Magdalen College, Oxford, 
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and more than forty-one years Rector of 
the lower mediety of this parish ; 
where constant attention 
to the temporal! wants and spiritual welfare 
of every rank, 
joined with benignity of mind, 
and courtesy of manners, 
gained him universal esteem 
and cordial affection, 
He was learned, humble, pious : 
his writings were distinguished by 
classical elegance, sound argumeat, 
evangelical purity : 
his devotion 
was fervent without enthusiasm, 
his liberality 
inexhaustible, yet studiously concealed ; 
his cheerfulness invariable, 
and his couatenance heavenly. 

His life and death were alike edifying, 
the one was piety, the other peace. 
He expired full of hope in Jesus Christ, 
on Sunday evening, April 15, 1792, 
aged 77 years.” 

We take one more Epitaph, from a 
brass plate in the nave: 

“‘Heere lyeth interred the body of 
Standley Burroughes, gent. chiefe steward 
to the Right Hon’ble Robert Viscount 
Cholmoadeley, who after a faithfull dis- 
charge of another’s trust, perfected the 
account of his owne dayes October the 
12th, in the yeare of our Lord 1653. 

In a note the Author adds, 

“ This epitaph is concise, apposite, and 
striking ; which, tradition says, the sub- 
ject of it well deserved. _ He took inte his 
service a little boy, named William Po- 
vey, to give him his horse, saying, ‘ If (as 
the father feared) he is too little to bridle 
him, he must get into the manger. And if 
he is a good boy, and lives. with me till I 
die, | will settle an annuity of 10/. a year 
on him for life.” A grant to that effect 
was accordingly made and kept in his 
hands, till, upon occasion of sickness, he 
ordered it to be given up to Povey; say- 
ing, ‘ If I die, it ishis; and if I live, we 
shall never differ about it.? This Povey, 
who died in 1725, aged 94, was one of 
three persons employed in the Grand Re- 
bellion to bury plate under the gravel 
walk at Bickley Hall (where Robert, 
Earl of Leinster Viscount Cholmondeley 
lived), and to put firkins of money into 
what have since, from that circumstance, 
been called ‘the money pits.’ Upon 
searching for these treasures afterwards, 
the plate was safe, but the money was 
gone. Povey used, in later life, to read 
Sanderson’s History of the Rebellion, and 
weep over it, well remembering those 
days of trouble. Information of his daugh- 
ter, Mary Betteley, who died a widow, 
and upwards of fourscore, in 1783.—Com- 


municated by Archdeacon Churton.” 
18. The 
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18. The Rawdon Papers, consisting of 
Letters on various Subjects, literary, po- 
litical, and ecclesiastical, to and from Dr. 
Jobn Bramhall, Primate of treland. In- 
cluding the Correspondence of several 
most eminent Men, during the greater 
Part of the Seventeenth Century. Faith- 
Sully printed from the Originals ; and il- 
lustrated with literary and_ historical 
Noles. By the Rev. Edward. Berwick, 
Chaplain to the Marquis of Hastings, &c. 
Lond. 8vo. pp. 430. Nichols and Son. 
COLLECTIONS of this kind gene- 

rally consist of curious illustrations 
of antient manners, state affairs, and 
Jatent biography. In literary cha- 
racter, they mingle the secresy of the 
private epistle with the familiar nar- 
rative of the newspaper. They fur- 
nish the Antiquary and the His- 
torian with fortunate elucidations of 
obscure difficulties, and they amuse 
the general reader, by ape me 
cellany. The Statesman and Histo- 
rian may rummage and study them 
for instruction ; the Lounger may dip 
into and skim over them for enter- 
tainment. In short, they form bays 
at the mouth of the great literary 
river Plata, where the larger aquatic 
birds can fish and dive ; and the hum- 
bler martins pursue insects and re- 
fresh their wings. 

It must be evident to persons of 
common knowledge of life, that nu- 
merous incidents in History can never 
be explained, ns the narrative 
of the parties concerned in originati 
the transactions. For want of oak 
information, the most interesting 
things become mysteries. For in- 
stance, who knows precisely the cause 
of the breach between Buckingham 
and Richard the Third; or why 
Blood was pensioned by Charles iI? 
The courtiers about the person of 
Elizabeth, knew that she never reco- 
vered her spirits after the decapita- 
tion of Essex: and when the ¢urious 
ring-story was published, the fact of 
her melancholy, recorded in the pri- 
vate letters of a contemporary *, 

ives authenticity to the romantic 
incident, and explains the silent de- 
spair which seemed to attend her last 
moments. 

Many curious things occur in these 
Papers. 

e find that Bishops performed 
the office of land-stewards to their 


patrons. P. 17, seq. 
* In Harrington’s “ Nuge Antique.” 
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Salmon formerly abounded im excess: 

“ Upon the 27th of May, at Colerain 
only, they had taken 62 tuns of salmon.” 
P. 16. 


Noblemen in the seventeenth cen- 
tury presented churches with sets of 
bells. Ibid. 

Archbishop Laud was an epicure. 
He complains bitterly of some Lenten 
presents of bad salmon and eels, and 
Martinmas beef, “ as hard as the very 
horn the old runt wore when she 
lived,” Pp. 47, 48. 

Of the state of medical knowledge, 
we have various amusing accounts : 


Cardinal Mazarine is certainly be- 
lieved to be in no condition of eseaping 
death, because of the desperate fever, 
wherein he hath lain for some time, his 
physicians being at last driven to this only 
remedy of lapping him in cow-dung, to cool 
the heat of his body, renewing the same 
every day, asoften as the dung begins to 
dry.” P. 125... 


Amazing storms attended the death 
of Cromwell, and removal of his cof. 
fin to Tyburn. P. 134. 

Rainy weather rendered the roads 
impracticable for coach-travelling. 
P. 134. 

We know that it was discussed in 
the Common Council of London, 
whether the Regent’s Answer to the 
party Address on the Manchester bu- 
sivess, should be styled gracious. 
These Letters show that the debate 
was founded upon ignorance of Royal 
etiquette. 

“ It is unparliamentary for the King to 
anticipate the freedom of the votes of a 
House of Parliament by the prejudging 
any thing undebated,.” P, 143, 


Town houses, without “ gardens 
for pleasurable retreat,” were not ap- 
proved in 1661. P. 156. 

In furnished lodgings, the lodger 
was to find linen and pewter, or “al- 
low a great rate for them.” Jbid. 

We remember that drums were 
beat to drown the voice of Louis X V1. 
terre, the Paris brewer, has had the 
credit of this ingenious invention ; 
but it appears that it was practised at 
the execution of Sir Harry Vane, the 

icide. P. 166. 

e find, p. 186, a Secretary ap- 
pointed, who could neither write nor 
read, and invalids going to hot cli- 
mates “in order to recover flesh.” 

In p. 192, doctors and midwives 

appear 
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appear in consultation about the 
pregnancy of a lady, but unable to 
tell whether she was in that state or 
not, “though the child was quick :” 
and people sent all over the country 
for “an eagle's stone, esteemed of 

reat virtue in hard labour;” the 
icgest the best. This the lady, when 
in pain, “ wore upon her arm a good 
while.” P. 194. 

Gentlemen wrote to their friends, 
“ when they wanted a wife,” for them 
to look out one, which they accord- 
ingly did. P. 199. 

CharlesIl. and several of his nobles, 
rode at the coronation, fine horses, 
without making a previous enquiry 
whether they had been trained to en- 
dure drums and musick. _The Duke 
of York was thrown twice; and the 
King was in great danger, till he com- 
manded the musick to cease. P. 201. 

Honey was deemed a good preserv- 
ative from the stone: 

“I pray (says Lord Conway) acquaint 
John Totnal, that I desire him to get some 
bee-hives at the Tunny Park, for if ever I 
live to come into that country, I believe I 
shall use a great deal of honey, as I do at 
this present, and have, I thank God, kept 
myself a great while thereby free from 
any fits of the stone, and do daily void so 
much gravel, by the use thereof, as is 
hardly to be believed.” P. 207. 

The effect of sugar is mentioned in 
various publications upon calculous 
disorders; and therefore importance 
is to be attached to this preventive of 
the noble Lord’s. 

In p. 209, we have a Letter from 
the redoubled quack Mr. Valentine 
Greatracks, who cured diseases upon 
the Tractor plan. 

In p. 216, we hear of a very good 
living, worth near 120/. yearly. 

In 1666, the Dublin people having 

oposed to send 105,000 bullocks to 
Lentes for relief of that city, lately 
burat, Parliament voted the im- 

tion of Irish cattle to be a nui- 
sance. Lord Clarendon suggested in 
an amendment, that it might as pro- 
perly be declared adultery. P. 219. 
—Swords were drawn in the House of 
Commons on the subject. P. 220. 

It was part of physical rule, that a 
man should not sec his wife, when 
sick, at least, under some circum- 
stances. 

“* At Ragley (says Lord Conway), I 
met nothing but the sad condition of my 
wife, whom I could not see all the while I 
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was there, though I stayed a fortnight.” 
P. 219. 


Coaches could not be repaired out 
of London. P. 221. 

In Virgil we hear of “ Messapus 
equim domitor.” Lord Dungannon 
sends orders for securing “ Major 
Montgomery, the herse-breeder in 
the county of Derry.” P. 222. 

Dog-fighting was a royal amuse- 
ment : 

“We had yesterday an unfortanate 
passage. Addy Loftus brought an Irish 
dog to fight with a mastiff, before the 
King (Ch. I1.}; the Irish dog had all the 
advantage immaginable, and dragged him 
five or 6 times about the ring, so that 
every body gave the mastiff for dead ; all 
men were concerned as if it had been their 
General ; and yet, at last, the Irish dog 
ran away. I lost my money, and after- 
wards the King called me to him, and said 
he would lay 500/. that‘neither I nor all 
the men in Ireland could bring an Irish 
wolf dog that would not run away. I 
pray speak with my Lord Dungannon 
about it; for tho’ I will not upon any 
man’s confidence, venture so much mo- 
ney, yet I will be willing to go my share ; 
and I am sure the King will lay it. [ 
pray speak with my Lord Lieutenant, aad 
koow what dogs he hath.” Pp, 231, 232, 

Thus the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land was to assist in providing dogs 
for a canine duel. 

Gardeners received immense wages: 

“T am very glad you have pieced up 
with Francis; my Lord tfield gives 
100/. a year standing wages, and 10d. a 
week board wages, and many other profits 
of his garden, to a worse gardener than 
Francis.” P, 250, 

To posting a man for refusing to 
fight a duel, cudgelling was added. 
P. 251. 

The gestures used in public wor- 
ship were matters of study, like 
dancing : 

“* We saw them at prayers, according 
to the English mode; and I must needs 
say, they acted their devotiens extraordi- 
nary well,” 

Bishops upon occasions headed a 
party of soldiers: 

“* The Bishop of London [Compton] rid 
at a head of a troop [of William the 
Third’s horse] into London, with this 
motto on their banner, * Volumus leges 
Anglia mutar?.” P. 293. 

At the siege of Limerick, we meet 
with a party of Friars, who acted as 
riflemen, “ shot out of screwed guns.” 
P. 335. 

By 
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By making these curious selections, 
we merely intend to gratify. our 
Readers. The Historical matter is 
often of great interest, and must be 
os pleasing to various great 
amilies, who are descended from the 


writers. The notes are satisfactory ; 


and the Work may, on the whole, be 
pronounced a valuable addition to 
the historical library. 


19. An Historical and Descriptive View of 
the Parishes of -Monkwearmouth and 
Bishopwearmouth, and the Port and 
Borough of Sunderiand. Compiled from 
Publications of undoubted Authority, ori- 
ginal Communications, and personal Re- 
search. By George Garbutt, 8vo. pp. 
508. Nichols and Son. 

OUR opinion of the utility of To- 
pographical History has been so fre- 
quently expressed, that it is scarcely 
necessary to say that we are pleased 
to see an excellent Volume; and we 
are the more pleased, as it is the pro- 
duction of a Printer, who, from local 
and many other circumstances, is bet- 
ter adapted for such an undertaking 
than any other person, the Clergy 
excepted. From them, however, the 
Publick is not often thus favoured. 


*¢ The fame and reputation of the mo- 
mastery at Wearmouth, as the seat of 
learning and religion during the Saxon 
ages; the antiquity ‘of the Borough of 
Sunderland as a town and port, and its 
connection with the civil dissensions of 
this country at various periods; the pro- 
gress of commerce and trade, and the vast 
increase of its wealth and population io 
modern times; the number and useful- 
uess of its public and charitable institu- 
tions; and its local importance as- the 
chief port of the county of Darham,—all 
present themselves as legitimate objects 
of historical research. 

«Towards the accomplishment of this 
Work, the elaborate publications of Hut- 
chinson and Surtees afforded the basis; 
whilst the liberal communications, which 
have been received from various quarters, 
facilitated the completion of the super- 
structure. 

“In taking a retrospective view of his 
labours, the Editor feels great pleasure in 
gratefully acknowledging the assistance 
he has received.” 

Among these Sir Cuthbert Sharp 
stands prominent; as do the Rev. 
John Drysdale, the Rev. Peter Wil- 
_ cock, the. Rev. Samuel Turner, and 
Mr. Alexander Wilson. To many 
other gentlemen thanks are also given 
for various communications; and 
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more especially to John Brough Tay- 
lor, Esq. F.S.A. fur the copy of Bp. 
Morton’s Charter, and other valuable 
materials, and for his uniform. assist- 
ance and support. 

Passing over the early Annals of 
the Town, which are essentially con- 
nected with those of the Nation, we 
meet with the foundation and subse- 
quent history of the Monastery of 
Wearmouth and its Abbots. 

“* With the exception of the tower and 
some detached parts of the present church, 
no vestige of this once celebrated monas- 
tery now remains,” 


We next come to the parish of 
Mowvk Wearmouth, which is divided 
into five townships, viz. Monkwear- 
mouth, Monk wearmouth-shore, Full- 
well, Southwick, and Hilton. 


‘* Monkwearmouth is of great antiquity, 
and probably bad its origin contemporary 
with the monastery. It is universally 
held under lease from the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Durham. 

“The township of Monkwearmouth- 
shore is comparatively of modern date, 
and owes its present consequence to the 
extensive ship-building yards which, dur- 
ing the war, were established there, and 
the increasing commerce upon the river. 

** Nothing remarkable. is recorded in 
history respecting the township of Ful- 
wells but it may.not be deemed uninte- 
resting if we adyert to an account of the 
discovery of a gigantic human skeleton, 
two Roman coins, and a small urn of un- 
baked clay, on what is called Fuilwell 
hills *, 

** The village of Southwick is extremely 
pleasant, commanding a fine view of the 
surrounding country, the towns of Bishop- 
wearmouth, Monkwearmouth, and Sun- 
derland, together with the German ocean. 
It is inhabited by several respectable fa- 
milies. 

“ Hilton Manor, with the Castle, was 
the po: session of the family of the Hiltons, 
before the Norman conquest, and conti- 
nued above 700 years, to the time of John 
Hilton, esq. the'last male heir, who died 
there, Sept, 25, 1746. He was a good and 
pious man. His portrait is still preserved 
at Hilton, let in'o a pannel above the 
fire-piace in the great drawing-room. It 
represents a gentleman of middle age, 
with blue eyes, light hair, fair complexion, 
somewhat high cheek bones, of a placid 
and benevolent countenance, and open 
aspect. There was in the same house, a 
cunsiderable number of other family por- 
traits, all bearing a striking resemblance 
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to each other. One in particular repre- 
sents a lady, young and handsome, of 
whom, strange to say, there is presented 
another portrait exhibiting her im a state 
of mental derangement. — Sir Cuthbert 
Sharp’s Hist. of Hartlepool.” 

Hilton Castle is particularly de- 
scribed; and a View of it is given, 
with an ample Pedigree of that an- 
tient family. 

The History of the important Town 
and Port of Sunderland is extremely 
interesting. 

A Charter, dated in 1634, states that 

“ Sunderland had beyond the memory 
of man been an antient borough, known 
by the name of the New Borough of Were- 
mouth, containing in itself a certain port 
where ships had plied, bringing and carry- 
ing merchandize, as well to aud from cer- 
tain ports, as from-otber ports of the king- 
dom: the articles therein specified are 
sea-coals, grindstones, rubstones, and 
whetstones, It also states, that the trade 
was then greatly increased, by reason of 
the multitude of ships that resorted thi- 
ther; and the borough antiently enjoyed 
divers liberties and free customs, as well 
by prescription, as by virtue of sundry 
charters from the Bishops of Du:ham, 
confirmed to them by the Crown, which 
from defect in form, proved insufficient fur 
the support of the antient liberties, privi- 
leges, and free customs of the borough.” 

* Sunderland is bounded on the East 
by the German Oceav, on the North by 
the river Wear, by which it is separated 
from Monkwearmouth ; and on the West 
and South by the parish of Bishopwear- 
mouth. The commerce and population 
of the borough have long been in a state 
of progressive increase ; but its augment- 
ation during the latter part of the last 
century, has been very rapid, and a pro- 
portionate improvemeut has taken place 
in the general appearance of the town, 
The harbour is formed by two piers on 
the North aod Svuth sides of the river. 
The imports are corv, flour, wine, spirit- 
ous liquors, timber, tar, deals, flax, iron, 
&c. and the exports are coal, lime, glass, 
earthen- ware, grindstones, and copperas.” 

Sunderland, Bishopwearmouth, and 
Monkwearmouth, are so intimately 
connected by buildings and other lo- 
cal circumstances, that they may be 
said to be one town ; and the popula- 
tion, in 1811, of the three parishes, is 
thus given : 

Sunderland ..........+0++12,289 
Bishopwearmouth........ eevee F060 
Wearmouth-Panns...,.....+...476 
Mookwearmouth 
Monkwearmouth-shore......4264 
Total......25,180.” 
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Neat Views and good descriplions 
of the three Churches of Bishopwear- 
mouth, Monkwearmouth, and Sun- 
derland ; and of St. Juhn’s Chapel, 
are next given. 

With commendable liberality Mr. 
Garbutt describes the numerous places 
of worship; including Jews, Roman 
Catholicks, Quakers, aud Dissenters 
of almost every denomination; and he 
has candidly elucidated the pecaliari- 
ties of religious faith possessed by 
each of them. 

The Public Buildings next claim 
attention. These are the Piers, 
Theatre, Masonic Lodges, Bridge, 
Library, Barracks, and Exchange.— 
For these we refer to the Work it- 
self; only stopping to notice a pleasing 
View of the famous Iron Bridge, of 
which a very copious account will be 
found in our wol. LXIIL 907; LXVEL 
696. 995; LXXIV. 1127; LXXYV. 
1167; LXXXVI. ii. 363. 428. 


20. The Picture of England ; or Histori- 
cal and Descriptive Delineations of the 
most curious Works of Nature and Art in 
each County: calculated as an agreeable 
Companion to the Tourist, or a Class 
Book for the Student. Illustrated with ° 
upwards of Txo Hundred and Fifty En- 
gravings, consisting of Views of antient 

fastles, Cathedrals, Nobiemen’s and Gen- 
ilemen’s Seats, &c. By J. N. Brewer, 
Author of the “* Introduction to the Beane , 
ties of England,” and Descriptions of see 
veral Counties in that elaborate. Work. 
12mo. pp. 383 and 416. Hurris and Sum 


THIS Work appears to be equally 
calculated for the purposes of amuse- 
ment and utility. The study of To- 
pography and Antiquities, which was 
formerly confined to a small and re- 
condite class of scholars, has lately 
attracted so much, notice, that a 
general knowledge on these subjects 
must be deemed indispensable to all 
who are anxious for the reputation 
of polite learning. The work termed 
the * Beauties of England and Wales,” 
to which Mr. Brewer was an exten- 
sive contributor, assisted, perhaps, 
more than any contemporary publi- 
cation, in imparting a popular cha- 
racter to Antiquarian pursuits. In 
the present undertaking he has stiil 
further refined on this species of writ- 
ing, and has selected for discussion 
such subjects only as are of general 
interest, on account of importance 
aod beauty, of from a connexion 

with 
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with historical and biographical 
facts. 

Io presenti this “ Picture of Eng- 
land,” the Author divides his subject 
into Counties, alphabetically arranged; 
and the notice of to yp nome par- 
ticulars is introd y geveral re- 
marks on the extent, the natural cha- 
racter, and the produce of each dis- 
trict. In describing the various con- 
spicuous buildings, whether ecclesias- 
tical, military, or domestic, Mr. 
Brewer has adopted a practice which 
forms a novel feature in works so 
concise yet comprehensive, and which 
promises to be at once instructive 
and pleasing—that of particularizing 
the architectural style of each struc- 
ture. The information and critical 
remarks afforded on this head cannot 
fail of being highly advantageous to 
all readers desirous of forming cor- 
rect notions respecting the topo- 
graphy and antiquities of a country 
so abundant in venerable and curious 
architecture. We are glad to find 
that a Third Volume is preparing, in- 
tended to contain an account of N. 
and S. Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Asa book of instruction, this Work 
appears likely to find its way speedily 
to the upper classes of students. It 
is, however, calculated for more ge- 
neral circulation; and we readily 
agree with the Author, that it “ pre- 
sents such a selection of prominent 
and curious objects, as may guide the 
Tourist in his excursions, and direct 
his notice to places most worthy of 
inspection throughout the whole of 
England.” 

Prefixed to the descriptive part is 
a very useful Essay on the “ History 
and Antiquities of England, as con- 
nected with the Description of parti- 
cular Places.” The brief but satis- 
factory notices contained in these in- 
troductory pages, respecting the rise 
and progress of the different modes 
of architecture observable in antient 
edifices, cannot fail of proving greatly 
beneficial to the student in Topo- 
graphy, and must act as a desirable 
maoual of recollection to the inqui- 
sitive Traveller. ; 

The numerous prints are in general 
neatly executed, and the subjects are 
well chosen. 

We present, without selection, the 
following specimen of the polished 
and agrecable style in which this 
Work is written : 
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“ Raglan, or Ragland Castle, is greatly 
distinguished in history, as the former dig- 
nified residence. of the noble family of 
Somerset. This fortress appears to have 
been of a Jess antient character than any 
similar structure in Monmouthshire, the 
priocipal parts not being older than the 
time of Henry the Fifth, whilst considera- 
ble additions were made so lately as the 
reign of Charles the First. From the 
character of the buildings, Raglan must 
be viewed as a fogtified house, of a de- 
scription unusually strong, rather than as 
a regular castle. 

“« This curious pile is an object of pe- 
culiar veneration, on account of the gal- 
lantry with which it was defended against 
the Parliament army in the seventeenth 
century, by Henry, the fifth Earl and 
first Marquis of Worcester. The noble 
Marquis, then much advanced in years, 
had the honour of frequently entertaining 
in this castellated abode his ill-fated So- 
vereign, during the first years of the civil 
wars. England did not possess a more 
discreet or faithful subject ; and it is con- 
fidently said, that if the King bad been 
ruled by the counsels of this aged noble- 
man, he might have preserved both crown 
and life. 

*‘It was immediately after the depar- 
tare of King Charles from Raglan, in the 
summer of 1646, that the Castle was in- 
vested by the Parliamentarian forces under 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. The resistance was 
obstinate, and was continued during the 
long term of ten weeks; at which time 
the powder of the defendants was reduced 
to the last barrel. e Marquis then 
surrendered on honourable terms; him- 
self (more than fourscore years of age) 
marching forth at the head of the garri- 
son, with all the honours of war. 

** It is lamentable to state that the grey 
hairs of this loyal and noble veteran af- 
forded no argument in his favour with 
puritanical and ambitious judges. He 
was placed in confinement by the Parlia- 
ment; and, in the decrepitude of his 
lengthened years, speedily sunk to death 
on the pillow of imprisonment. Nearly 
his last words partook of that playful spi- 
rit of good-humour which had charac- 
terized his whole course. When informed 
that his conquerors, however harsh, would 
permit him to be buried in his family- 
vault, at Windsor, he exelaimed, ‘ Why, 
God bless us all! then I shall have a 
better castle when I am dead, than they 
took from me whilst I was alive !’ 

After its subjugation, the Castle of 
Raglan was dismantled by order of the 
Parliament ; and the tenants of the estate 
in succeeding years, removed large quan- 
tities of the stone, and other materials, 
for the use of their dwellings and farm- 
offices. Such injurious privileges are 

now 
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now forbidden by the Duke of Beanfort, 
to whom the property belengs; and the 
remains are likely to meet the view of a 
distant posterity. The ruins are situated 
on a slight eminence, about one mile from 
the village of Raglan; and include a large 
portion of the citadel, or strongest part 
of the building, the walls of which are tea 
feet in thickness. The grand entrance, 
together with several towers, and the traces 
of many noble apartments, are also pre- 
served for the gratification of such visitors 
as derive pleasure from the examination 
of relics cennected with important events 
of history.” 


21. Chess rendered familiar by Tabular 
Demonstrations of the various positions 
and movements as described by Philidor ; 
with many other critical situations and 
moves ; anil a concise Introduction to the 
Game. By J. G. Pohiman. With a 
Frontispiece. 8v0. pp. 449. Baldwin 
and Co. 

IN a neat and elegant volume Phi- 
lidor’s system of Chess is, by the 
aid of tabular demonstrations, very 
ingeniously, and (we think) happily 
attempted to be reduced to an eas 
practical mode of acquiring what is 
generally fuund to demand elaborate 
study. 

* Objections to this mode of obtain- 
ing a competent knowledge of Chess 
will be found considerably obviated 
by the plan now presented to the 
Publick; thatis, by bringing into view, 
by progressive representations of the 
Game, the instructions of Philidor 
himself. Thus, that which the learner 
would have to find or to make 
out from those instructions, at the 
expence of much time, pains, and per- 
haps an aching head, is already done 
to his eye—it may be said, to his 
hand.” 


22. Dr. Watkins’s Life of the Right Hon. 


Richard Griusley Sheridan, (continued 

from p, 53.) 

THE early part of the second volume 
opens with an account of the share 
that Mr. Sheridan took in the Regency 
business, which appears to be related 
with candour and impartiality. 

One of the financial measures of 
Mr. Pitt, at that period, was the im- 
position of an additional duty on news- 
papers, accompanied by a clause re- 
stricting the venders of these publica- 
tions from tending them out to hire. 

Gewr. Mas. February, 1820. 
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“When the clause was read in the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Sheridan objected to it, as 
being iutended to sacrifice the interests of 
the poor newsmen to those of the printers ; 
but upon the tax itself he was much more 
severe, considering it in the light of a 
measure purposely hostile to the freedom 
of the press. With regard to the addi- 
tional duty on advertisements, it would 
prove rather a loss than an advantage te 
the revenue, by occasioning a reduction 
in the numbers, particularly in the staple 
articles furnished by auctioneers and 
booksellers. This prediction, like moat 
other random assertions of the conjectural 
things thrown out in the heat of debate, 
has beea gmply refuted by the increase of 
newspapers, notwithstanding repeated ad- 
ditions of taxation.” 

lu the year 1792, Mr. Sheridan had 
the misfortune to lose his amiable and 
accomplished wife. The only recorded 
tribute of respect paid to her memory, 
consisted of the following expressive 
eulogium, by an eminent Physician: 


** In Obitum 
Dom. Eliz. Sheridan ; 
Forma, voce, atque ingenio 
inter ornatas ornatissima ; 
ab ill& imo amores ita suspiret amicus! 
Eheu! Ebeu! lugeant Mortales! 
Eja verd gaudeat Ceelestis, 
dulcis ad amplexus, 
socians jam Cithare melos, 
redit pergrata, 
en iterum soror : 
Suaviusque-nil manet 
Hosanpis.” 


The history of Mr. Sheridan is so 
connected with that of the times in 
which he lived, as to render some ac- 
count of public affairs essentially ne- 
cessary to the illustration of his cha- 
racterand conduct. We therefore find 
the narrative blended with a detail of 
the principal events of the French 
Revolution, during which period 
Mr. Sheridan took an active part in 
the discussion of the various mea- 
sures brought forward by Mr. Pitt, 
te stem the torrent of that spirit of 
insubordination which resulted from 
that aweful event; but our limits 
merely allow us to glance at that 
period of Mr. Sheridan’s political life. 

In the year 1795, Mr. Sheridan mar- 
ried Mrs. Hester Ogle, daughter of 
the Dean of Winchester. 2 

His conduct during the Mutiny at 
Portsmouth ought never to be for- 
gotten; it called forth the praises of 
allparties, both Whigs and Tories; aud 

was 
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was one of the chief means of bring- 
ing the deluded seamen to a sense of 
their duty. 

When his Majesty was shot at by 
Hatfield at Drury-lane theatre, Mr. 
Sheridan took a very active part in 
the whole of the enquiry, and, in his 
anxiety to discover whether any thing 
like a conspiracy existed, evinced the 
greatest affection for their Majesties 
aod the whole Royal family. 

In the year 1809, the inhabitants 
of the Metropolis, and of the countries 
many miles round, were thrown into 
great alarm by a tremendous confla- 
gration, which broke out suddenly, in 
Drury-lave theatre, about 11 o’clock 
at night, on the 24th of February. 

** Mr. Shéridan was then in the House 
of Commons, when some of the Members 
immediately, ovt of respect to him, pro- 
posed an adjournment; but though he was 
evidently much affected, he said in a 
low tone of voice, that he did not think 
the misfortune, however heavy it might 
be to himself, was of so much consequence 
that the proceedings of the Legislature 
should be thereby suspended. His only 
consolation, be said, was in witnessing the 
attachment of his friends, and in the re- 
flection that, as far as he had been able 
to ascertain, no lives were lost.” 


The last Chapter details the fol- 
lowing melancholy particulars: Death 
of Mr. Sheridan—particulars of his 
funeral—account of his family—poe- 
tical tributes to his memory — Re- 
view of his Characters Of his private 
character, his Biographer observes, 
that 


‘* He always lived and acted without any 
regular system for the government of his 
conduct ; the consequence of which was, 
as might have been expected, that he be- 
came the sport of capricious friendship, 
and when the winter of his days approach- 
ed, he experienced the mutability of poli- 
tical connexions, and the folly of neglect- 
ing those resources which alone can sup- 
port the mind in every exigency, and mi- 
pister to its comfort in the dreariness of so- 
litude. Continual straits was the result of 
such a course of life, and the effects of 
it upon his constitution, which had been 
naturally a very robust one, soon appear- 
ed in his countenance aud manners. Some 
days before his death, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, who is a near relation of Mrs. She- 
ridan, desired Dr. Baine to ask if it would 
be agreeable to his patient to have prayers 
offered up at his bedside, to which Mr, 
Sheridan assented, and appeared to 
join with humility and aspiration, clasp- 
ing his hands, and lifting up his eyes, 
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significant of that penitential frame of 
mind which becomes every human spirit 
in its passage out of time into eternity. 
After this he d to p much in- 
ternal tranquillity, until life ebbed gra- 
dually away, and be departed without any 
apparent struggle or agony, in the arms 
of his affectionate consort, on Sunday, at 
noon, July 7, 1816, inthe sixty-fifth year 
of his age.” 





It will be readily perceived by our 
extracts that this work is written with 
ability and athorough knowledge of 
the subject; but how far it will satis- 
fy the political friends of the late Mr. 
Sheridan, we will not attempt to de- 
termine. 

A good index is wanting; and if 
the dates had been placed conspicu- 
ously in the margin, they would have 
greatly assisted the historical student. 


23. Poems descriplive of Rural Life and 
Scenery. By John Clare, a Northamp- 
tonshire Peasant. 12mo. pp. 222. Tay- 
lor and Hessey. 

(Chiefly from the New Times.) 

THE efforts of the uncultivated 
mind—the outpourings of genius un- 
moulded by scholastic system and un- 
imbued with scholastic lore, must ever 
be interesting to the lover of litera- 
ture, and the observer of buman na- 
ture. Few men whose reading has 
been extensive, and whose taste has 
been refined by an acquaintance with 
the classical productions of antient 
and of modern times, venture to lay 
before the world their real medita- 
tions. They dare nol speak ‘ as they 
ruminate, unless supported by the 
consciousness of powerful genius. 

They become readers and critics, but 

seldom soar into the regions of poetry, 

where such alarming competition 
awaits them. We have seldom an 
opportunity of learning the unmixed 
and unadulterated impression of the 
loveliness of nature on a man of vivid 
perception and strong feeling, equally 
upacquainted with the arts and re- 
serve of the world, and with the 
riches, rules, and prejudices of lite- 
rature. Such a man is Clare. In 
moments snatched from the labour 
by which he earned a scanty subsist- 
ence, with no other writing apparatus 

than his hat, a scrap of paper, and a 

pencil, he eagerly endeavoured to ex- 

press the thoughts which crowded 
upon his mind, or to describe the ob- 
jects around him which delightedbis 

fancy. 
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fancy. How difficult a task this must 
have been to an untaught peasant, 
ignorant eveo of grammar, will be 
conceived by every one who has a 
spark of poetic feeling. There is 
scarcely a man breathing, however 
education may have assisted him, who 
has not at times found how inadequate 
words are to the expression of the 
workings of an active imagination, 
how far passion expressed falls 
short of passion felt. Clare himself 
complains of the painful consciousness 
of his inability to utter 

“ The bursts of thought with which his 

soul’s perplexed.” 

This poverty of his vocabulary ob- 
liged him frequently to coin words 
and to use provincialisms. In some 
instances he is fortunate: those in 
which he isnot so, we are willing to 
pass over without particular censure ; 
there is little danger of his being 
quoted as an authority for alterations 
or innovations. Many expressions 
which are considered vulgar and pro- 
vincial, are forcible and not unpoeti- 
cal: but in making the selection of 
those which may be adopted, much 
care and discrimination should be ex- 
ercised. 

The Poems are preceded by an In- 
troduction, containing the particu- 
lars of the life of Clare, which we 
subjoin, and some remarks on his 
productions. It is written in an un- 
affected style, and the friend of the 
humble poet has bad the good taste 
to abstain from that extravagance of 
panegyrick which usually disfigures 
prefaces on similar subjects. 

“ John Clare, the Author of this volume, 
was born at Helpstone, near Peterborough, 
Northamptonshire, on the 13th of July, 
1793. He is the only son of Parker and 
Ann Clare, who are also natives of the 
same village, where they have always re- 
sided in extreme poverty; vor are they 
aware that any of their ancestors have 
been in better circumstancess Parker 
Clare is a farmer’s labourer, and laiterly 
he was employed in threshing; but viv- 
lent colds brought on the rheumatism to 
such a degree, that he was at length un- 
able to work, or even to move without as- 
sistance. By the kind liberality of Lord 
Milton he was then sent to the Sea-bathing 
Infirmary at Scarborough, where he found 
great relief; but returning home part of 
the way on foot, from a desire to save ex- 
penses, his exertions and exposure to the 
weather brought on the pain again, and 
reduced him to a more deplorable state 
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than ever. He is now a helpless cripple: 
and a pauper, receiving an allowance o 
5s. per week from the parish. 

** John Clare has always lived with his 
parents at Helpstone, except for those 
short periods when the distance to which 
he was obliged to go for work prevented 
his return every evening. At his own 
home, therefore, he saw poverty in all its 
most affecting shapes, and when he speaks 
of it, as inthe Address to Plenty, p. 48, 

* Ob, sad sons of Poverty ! 

Victims doom’d to misery ; 

Who can paint what pain prevails 

O’er that beart which want assails? 

Modést shame the pain conceals : 

No one knows but he who feels,’,—— 


* And again— 
‘ Toiling in the naked fields, 
Where no bush a shelter yields, 
Needy Labour dithering stands, 
Beats and blows his numbing hands ; 
And upon the crumping snows 
Stamps, in vain, to warm his toes’ 





he utters ‘no idly-feign’d poetic pains:’ 
itis a picture of what he has constantly 
witnessed and felt. One of our poets has 
gained great credit by his exterior deline- 
ations of what the poor man suffers ; but 
in the reality of wretchedness, when ‘ the 
iron enters into the soul,’ there is a tone 
which cannot be imitated, Clare has here 
an unhappy advantage over other poets, 
The most miserable of them were not al- 
ways wretched. Penury and disease were 
not constantly at their heels, nor was pau- 
perism their only prospect. But he has 
no other, for the lot which has befallen his 
father may, with too much reason, be 
looked forward to as his own portion. In 
the ‘ simple annals of the poor’ want oc- 
cupies a part of every page, except, per- 
haps, the last, where the scene changes 
to the workhouse ; and then the burthen 
which is taken from the body is laid upon 
the spirit: at least it would be so with 
Clare; for though the contemplation of 
parochial relief may administer to some 
minds a thankless, hopeless sort of conso- 
lation, under the pressure of extreme dis- 
tress, yet to the writer of the following 
lines it must be the highest aggravation of 
affliction :— 


*Oh, may I die, before I’m doom’d to 
seek 
That last resource of hope, but ill sup- 
plied ; 
To claim the humble pittance once a week, 
Which justice forces from disdainful 
pride!” p. 78, 


**While such was the destitute condi- 
tion of his parents, it may seem extraor- 
dinary that Clare should ios found the 
meaus to acquire any learning whatever; 
but by extra work as a plough-boy, and 

by 
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by helping his father morning and even- 
ing at threshing, he earned the money 
which paid for his education. From the 
labour of eight weeks he generally acquired 
as many pence as wodld pay for a month’s 
schooling ; and thus in the coarse of three 
years he received, at different times, so 
much instruction that he could read very 
well in the Bible. He considers himself 
to have derived much benefit from the ju- 
dicious encouragement of his schoolmas- 
ter, Mr. Seaton, of Glinton, an adjoining 
parish, from whom he sometimes obtained 
3d. a-week in rewards, and who once gave 
him 6d. for repeating from memory the 
third chapter of Job. With these little 
sums he bought a few books. 

“* When he had learned to read toler- 
ably well, he borrowed from one of his 
companions that universal favourite, Ro- 
binson Crusoe, and in the perusal of this 
he greatly increased his stsck of know- 
ledge and his desire for reading. He was 
thirteen years of age when another boy 
showed him Thomson’s Seasons. They 
were out in the fields together, and during 
the day Clare had a good opportunity of 
looking at the book. It called forth all 
the passion of his soul for poetry. He was 
determined to possess the work himself ; 
and as soon as he had saved a shilling to 
buy it with, he set off for Stamford at so 
early an hour, that none of the shops 
were opeu when he got there. It was a 
fine spring morning, and when he had 
made his purchase, and was returning 
through the beautiful scenery of Burghley 
Park, he composed his first piece of puctry, 
which he called, ‘The Morning Walk.’ 
This was soon followed by ‘ The Evening 
Walk,’ and some other little pieces. 

“ But the first expression of his fondness 
for poetry was before he had learned to 
read. He was tired one day with looking 
at the pictures in a volume of poems, 
which he thinks were Pomfret’s, whea hie 
father read him one piece in the book to 
amuse him. The delight he felt, at hear- 
ing this read, still warms him when he 
thinks of the circumstance; but though 
he distinctly recollects the vivid pleasure 
which thrilled through him then, he bas 
lost all trace of the incidents as well of the 
janguage, nor can he find any poem of 
Pomfret’s at all answering the faint con- 
ception he retains of it. It is possible that 
his chief gratification was in the harmony 
of the numbers, and that he had thoughts 
of his own floating onward with the verse 
very different from those which the same 
words would now suggest. The various 
melody of the earliest of his own compo- 
sitions is some argument in favour of this 
Opinion. 

“ His love of poetry, however, would 
soon have spent itself in compositions as 
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little to be remembered as that which has 
just. been mentioned, had it not been for 
the kindness of Mr. Jobn Turnill, late of 
Helpstone, now in the Excise, whe. was 
indeed a benefactor to him. From his in- 
struction Clare, though he knew a little of 
the rudiments before, learnt writiug and 
arithmetic; and to this friend he must 
therefore consider himself indebted, for 
whatever good may accrue to him from 
the exercise of those powers of mind with 
which he is naturally endowed. For it is 
very probable, that without the means of 
recording his prodactions on paper, Clare 
would not only have lost the advantage he 
may derive from the publication of bis 
works, but that also in himself he would 
not have been the poet he is; that, with- 
out writing down his thoughts, he could 
not have evolved them from his own mind; 
and that his vocabulary would have been 
too svanty to express even what his ima- 
gination had strength enough to conceive, 
Besides, if he did sacceed in partial in- 
stances, the aggregate amount of them 
could not have been collected and esti- 
mated.” 


The last notice of Clare informs us, 
that he was living with his parents, 
working for any one who would em- 
ploy him, without aoy regular occu- 
pation. A singular accident led to 
the publication of the Poems :— 


** In December, 1818, Mr. Edward Drury, 
bookseller, of Stamford, met with the Son- 
net to the Setting Sun, written on a piece 
of paper in which a letter had been wrap- 
ped up, and signed J.C. Having aseer- 
tained the name and residence of the wri- 
ter, he went to Helpstone, where be saw 
some other poems, with which he was much 
pleased. At his request Clare made a 
collection of the pieces he had written, 
aod added some others to them. They 
were sentto London, and the publishers 
selected those which form the present vo- 
lume. They have been printed with the 
usual corrections only of orthography 
and grammar, in such instances as al- 
lowed of its being done without changiog 
the words: the proofs were then revised 
by Clare, and a few alterations were made 
at his desire.” 


The subjoined is an extract from a 
little Poem, on Helpstone, which was 
written before the Author was seven- 
teen years ofage. There is a gram- 
matical error, which will not escape 
the Reader’s observation. 


** Hail, bumble Helpstone! where thy 
valleys spread, 

Aud thy mean village lifts its lowly head; 

Unknown 
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Unknown to grandeur, and unknown to 
fame ; 

No minstrel boasting to advance thy name: 

Unletter’d spot! unheard in poet’s song; 

Where bustling labour drives the hours 
along; . 

Where dawning genius never met the day; 

Where useless ignorance slumbers life 
away; 

Unknown nor heeded, where, low genius 
tries 

Above the vu!gar and the vain to rise. 

*¢ Mysterious Fate! who can on thee 

depend ? [end : 

Thou opes the hour, bat Aides its doubiful 

In Fancy’s view the joys have long ap- 
pear’d [cheer’d; 

Where the glad heart by laughing plenty’s 

Aod Fancy’s eyes oft, as vainly, fill; 

At first but doubtful, and as doubtful still, 

So little birds, in winter’s frost and snow, 

Doom’d like to me, want’s keener frost to 
know ; 

Searching for food and ‘ better life,’ in vain, 

Each hopeful track the yielding snows 
retain ; 

First on the ground each fairy dream pur- 
sue, [view, 

Though sought in vain; yet bent on higher 

Siill chirp, and hope, and wipe each glossy 
bill; 

And undiscourag’d, undishearten’d still, 

Hop on the snow-cloth’d bough, and chirp 


again, 
Heedless of naked shade and frozen plain: 
Till, like to me, these victims of the blast, 
Each foolish, fruitless wish resign’d at last, 
Are glad to seek the place from whence 
they went, 
And put up with distress, and be centent.” 


From the more recent productions 
we select a ** Sonnet to Religion.” 
“ Thou sacred light, that right from wrong 
discerns ; [on earth ; 
Thou safeguard of the soul, that heaven 
Thou undervaluer of the world’s concerns, 
Thou disregarder of its joys and mirth ; 
Thou only bome the housele-s wanderers 
_ have; [are borne ; 
Thou prop by which the pilgrim’s woes 
Thou solace of the lonely hermit’s cave, 
‘That beds him down to rest on fate’s 
sharp thorn ; 
Thou only hope to sorrow’s bosom given ; 
Thou voice of mercy when the weary 
call; [ven ; 
Thou faith extending to thy home in hea- 
Thou peace, thou rest, thou comfort, 
all in all; 
O sovereign good! on thee all hopes de- 
pend, [end.” 
Till thy grand source unfolds its realizing 


24. Miscellanies: By the Rev. Richard 
Warmer; Rector of Great Chatfield, 
Wits; Honorary Member of the Impe- 
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rial Cesarean Society of Natural History 
at Moscow ; and of the Dutch Society of 
Sciences at Haarlem; Author of * Ser- 
mons on the Epistles and Gospels, &c.” 
and of ** Church of England Principles 
opposed to the New Light, &c ;” and Bai 
tor of ** The English Diatessaron, &c.” 
Fn two volumes, 12mo. pp. 176. 218. 
Longman & Co. 


IN the progress of our literary la- 
bours, we have so frequently had the 
satisfaction of paying the justice ‘to 
Mr. Warner, which be so well de- 
serves, for his iodustry, his abilities, 
and his zealous endeavours to sup- 
ort the best interests of the Esta- 
lished Church, and we are sorry to 

reeive that the present publication 
is likely to be his last: 

** Though most of the trifles,” he says, 
* contained in these volumes, have already 
appeared in print, yet their previous pub- 
lication can scarcely be predicated ; since 
the limited circulation of a work confined 
to a few subscribers, precluded the ex- 
tensive diffusion of some of them; and 
others were contributions to a local pe- 
riodical publication, of short duration, and 
very contracted sale. Recommended by 
no depth of thought, and little novelty of 
remark, they may, possibly, be considered 
as hardly worth this endeavour to press 
them into wider notice; but something, 
perhaps, will be allowed to the partiality 
ofan Author, who (claiming for them the 
praise neither of genius nor learning) is 
still willing to flatter himself that they 
may not be unuseful to the best interests 
of religion and morality. At all events, 
the offence of this publication (if an offence 
it be) will, it is hoped, find pardon, 
from the declaration which accompanies 
it, that it is a valedictory one: 

* Hic cestus artemque repono.’ 

I now leave the field to abler men; and 
shall quit it contented and grateful, if, in 
the estimation of an indulgent Publick, I 
may be numbered among the least of 
those writers who (to use the language of 
one of the brightest ornaments of English 
literature) have given ‘ confidence to 
virtue,’ ” 

To this affecting prefatory address 
we shall only add, that there is nota 
single article in these volumes which 
does not add to the fair fame Mr. 
Warner has so long acquired. 

The subjects of the different Essays 
are these: 

“ Oo the Decay and Loss of Intellect ; 
a Letter to —— » jun. esq.—On the 
Admiration of Talent and Learning, un- 
associated with Piety and Virtue: a Let- 
ter to the same.—The Sceptic Reclaimed. 

—Reason 
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—Reason and Insanity: a Letter from a 
Gentleman under Derangement.—An Ac- 
count of Monsieur Hamard, a French Emi- 
grant; ina Letter to the Editors of 
.—The Compilation of the Book of 
Common Prayer; an Historical Sketch.— 
The Story-Teller, with Anecdotes.—The 
Jokes of Hierocles: translated from the 
Greek.—A Biographical Sketch of the late 
Rev. William Gilpin, Vicar of Boldre,” 


The last of these Essays, enriched 
as itis by various interesting Letters 
by Mr. Gilpin, is a Biographical 
article of great intrinsic value. 

From the “Story Teller,” a good 
collection of original anecdotes, a 
few of the shortest shall be selected : 


** During the progress of the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, it.was said by Lord Bute, 
and his friends, that the K—g was against 
the repeal. Lord Rockingham asserted 
that his M@——y had given his fall ap- 
probation. This Lord Sirange denied: on 
which Lord Rockingham said, ‘it is ne- 
cessary, then, that we should request an 
audience, that we may be clearly ivform- 
ed what his M y’s real sentiments are 
upon the subject.’ Thetwo noblemen, ac- 
cordingly, «pplied for an audience, and 
were admitted to the royal closet. When 
they came out, Lord Rockingham remark- 
ed, ‘ you now see | am authorised to say, 
that his M y approves of the measure.’ 
* No,’ replied Lord Strange, ‘ I do not see 
that by any means; though his M y 
has expressed his approbation, I do not 
know that you are authorised to say so.’ 
* Nay, then,’ cried Lord R. ‘ we mast go 
in again.’ They returned immediately to 
the K—g, and Lord R. informed his M—y 
of the doubts entertained by Lord S:range; 
and requested permission to take down 
his M y’s words in writing. Having 
obtained leave, he wrote the following 
sentence: ‘ His M——y has declared his 
approbation of the Stamp Act.”” The K—g 
having read the lines, instantly took the 
pen, and wrote under them these words: 
* When I said this, the conversation turn- 
ed only on the enforcement, or the repeal, 
No modification was then suggested,’ ” 

«“ When Mr. Fox was in the ministry 
during the American war, and 4 plenipo- 
tentiary had been appointed to the Ame- 
rican States, Fox asked the K—g if it 
would be agreeable to him to receive an 
American Minister in return. His M—y 
made a just and proper answer, specifical- 
ly adapted to the unfortunate situation of 
public affairs. ‘Mr. Fox, the phrase of 
your question rather surprises me. It 
cannot be agreeable to me; but I can, and 
1 do, agree to it.’ Fox bimself related this 
anecdote to the late David Hartley, ac- 
knowledging, that his own phrase agree- 
able was iydeed unsuitable and inconsi- 
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derate; but thathis M——y’s auswer was 
manly, frank, and noble.” 

‘* The religious principles of the late 
Charles Fox have been frequently called 
in question, but without sufficient founda- 
tion ; originating probably with free think- 
ers, who were desirous of sanctioning their 
own infidelity, by enlisting so superior a 
mind in their cause ; or wita political ene- 
mies, who thought to give the coup de 
grace to his reputation, by stamping his 
character with infidelity. His partiality 
for Paley’s writings, which he read with 
avidity, proves, at least, that he had a taste 
for arguments in favour of Christianity. 
To this favourable symptom of the turn of 
his mind to subjects and discussions cor- 
roborative of our holy faith, may be added 
an article of his practice, which he com- 
municated to a confidential friend; ‘ that, 
from early infancy, whenever he went to 
bed, whether early or late, under the in- 
fluence of wine, or in his sober senses, he 
never omitted saying the Lord’s Prayer.” 

** When Sir John Sinclair moved in the 
House of Commons, in the year 1795, for 
a reward of 10002. to be granted to Mr. 
Elkington, whom he stated to be the desi 
artist for draining the country ; Mr. Jekyll, 
who sat next to him, whispered in his ear, 
* you forget the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperor of Germany ; who have shewn 
themselves infinitely more successful ar- 
tists for draining the country, and have 
already been much better paid for it.” 


25. America, and the British Colonies: 
an Abstract of all the most useful Infor- 
mation, relative to the United States of 
America, and the British Colonies of Ca- 
nada, the Cape of Good Hope, New 
South Wales, and Van Diemen’s Island, 
exhibiting at one view the comparative Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages each Country 
offers for Emigration, &c. By Wiiliam 
Kingdom, jun. 800. pp. 360.- Whittaker. 

26. Observations on Emigration to the 
United States of America; illustrated 
by original Facts. By William Savage. 
8vo. pp. 66. Sherwood and Co. 

THE vain idea of substituting 
commerce and poor-rates, as reme- 
dies for growing population, instead 
of increase of territory, are the 
leading causes of our present dis- 
tress. The rush of males into effe- 
minate trades, as weaving, &c. has 
augmented the evil, by confining co- 
lonization to the able-bodied and 
valuable inhabitants, weavers having 
no employment in America (King- 
dom, p. 53), and the settlers in Up- 
per Canada, being chiefly Scotch and 
Irish, because at home they had not 
the resource of poor’s rates. In short, 

it 
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it appears plain, that were females 
more employed in the lighter maou- 
factures, and relief from poor’s rates 
withheld to healthy persons, we should 
retain, by means of the wives earn- 
ings, a most valuable agricultural 
peasantry, and yet see the excess of 
the population relieve itself by sea- 
sonable, enriching, and voluntary emi- 
gration. Jt did so during the union 
of Great Britain and America; and 
if, in every infant colony, one emi- 
grant settler employs three at home, 
it is plain that reform here is indis- 
pensable, in the wise sense of the word, 
not that of factious and mischievous 
jargon, i. e. breaking things to pieces 
instead of repairing them. That such 
is the case, appears plain from a 
comparison of the state of population 
in England with that of infant coun- 
tries. On the banks of the Ohio, the 
population is only one to oneand a half 
square miles, or 960 acres, but in 
England, upon the same quantity of 
ground, 192 persons, in Lancashire 
400 (Kingdom, p. 18.) ; whereas, al- 
lowing for wastes, woods, and cattle, 
ten acres per head is required in’ the 
view of sufficient elbow-room, for 
every eater of meat consumes five 
acres. In some districts of the Cape 
of Good Hope, each family has, upon 
an average, forly-six square miles of 
land (Id. 120); and it is astonish- 
ing, that Europeans, with the know- 
oles of this fact, should commit a 
grand error. The object of com- 
merce is wealth, not simple main- 
tenance, yet they fly to that in re- 
medy of deficiency of territory. This 
is much like such a folly as would be 
importation of dinners avd suppers 
from a hundred miles distance, in- 
stead of removing to the spot; and 
the result is dearness of provisions, 
exceedingly pernicious in the view of 
sale and exportation of our manufac- 
tures, and accumulation of capital. 
Let us hear Mr. Kingdom: 


** Of the beneficial results of Emigra- 
tion, in a pecuniary point of view, to those 
who leave this country, with the intention 
of employing themselves in agriculture, 
there can be little doubt; for it will be 
found, that the mere increase in the va- 
lue of the land alone, after 15 or 20 years 
occupation, independent of the produce 
from it during that period, offers large 
returns for their labours, and may justly 
be considered amply sufficient to com- 
pensate for the deprivation of a few lux- 
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uries at the commencement of a settle- 


ment.” Kingdom, p. 315, 


It appears that “* money sunk in 
the rearing of sheep alone, in New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s island, 
will in the course of three years double 
itself, besides paying an interest of 
15 per cent.” Id. p. 282. 

At Van Diemen’s island, 

“ Large tracts of land, perfectly free 
from timber, or underwood, and covered 
with the most luxuriant herbage, are to 
be found in all directions, but more par- 
ticularly in the environs of Port Dal- 
rymple. This sort of land is invariably 
of the very best description, and millions 
of acres still remain unappropriated, which 
are capable of being instantly converted 
to all the purposes of husbandry. There 
the colonist bas no expense to incur in 
clearing his farm ; he is not compelled to 
a great preliminary outlay of capital 
before he can expect a considerable -re- 
turn: he has only to set fire to the grass, 
to prepare his land for the immediate re- 
ception of the plough-share ; so that if he 
but possess a good team of horses, or 
oxen, with a set of harsness, and a couple 
of substantial ploughs, he has the main 
requisites for commencing an agricultural 
establishment, and for insuring a com- 
fortable subsistence for himself and fa- 
mily.” (Id. p. 297.) 


Add to this, excellent water-car- 
riage, from settlement on the banks 
of a navigable river. 

Mr. Kingdom’s interesting book is 
an East Indian's cargo of valuable in- 
formation, packed, selected, and 
loaded with excellent skill and judg- 
ment; and, as fortunes with large 
capitals may be made any where, it 
is very useful for us to know, where 
they can be made without. Jt is most 
certain, that America is the yery 
worst place for emigration, though 
the most common, because best known, 
and offering exoneratiou from debts 
in England. Nothing, however, can 
be clearer than, that there exist 
openings both for temporarary re- 
sidence for purpose of returning 
with wealth, and for provision of our 
superabundant population in one is- 
Jand only of the South Seas: and that 
from thence we could cheaply be sup- 
plied with raw materials, at least 
wool, without foreign heavy tariffs, 
which would enable our manu- 
facturers at home to undersell, all 
other nations. While we are starv- 
ing seventeen millions of hungry 
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bipeds in two insular rabbit warreas 5 
why not inclose the immense com- 
mons of our British empire, and try 
to exhibit some fat prize colonial 
farmers and landholders, as well as 
fat native oxen. We have only to 
invite the settlement of steady young 
men, with small capitals, and give a 
power of returning, after five years, 
to labourers. But our limits will not 
allow us to expatiate on the subject ; 
and we therefore warmly recommend 
Mr. Kingdom’s work to the particu- 
lar notice of our merchants and le- 
islators, as presenting a fertile field 
or the adoption of measures, in our 
opinion, both wise and indispensable. 
Mr. Savage’s pamphlet is a well- 
digested tract, properly exposing the 
recariousness and danger of settling 
in America; and, we know, that he 
is well supported by other authorities. 
We shall conclude with observing, 
that the empire subject to the Crown 
of Great Britain is immense and grow- 
ing; that it appears destined to civi- 
lize one full half of the globe; and 
that, while its native territory cannot 
afford to keep seventeen millions at 
home, its foreign property is equal to 
thesupport of one hundred ia comfort. 
It wants only a wise conjunction of 
interest and intercourse with its co- 
lonies, and accordant habitancy, to 
render its navy, commerce, revenue, 
resources, and fellow-feelings, a com- 
mon interest. A merchant's family 
would play their cards into each 
other’s hands easily, upon this plan; 
and why not a nation? For instance, 
if a horse-shoe at “ Onandinga in 
America costs 5s.” (Savage, p. 50.) 
it ‘is evident that, similar wants 
existing in our own colonies, there are 
ample encouragements for exporta- 
tion of our own wrought goods, of 
a certain kind, for many years to 
come. Add to this, afuture colonial 
navy in aid of the Mother Country, 
against the jealous anger of her elder 
Daughter, if time and prudence do 
not wear out her enmity, and incline 
her to peace and union. 


27. A Letter to the Bishop of St. David's, 
occasioned by his Lordship’s Misconcep- 
tions and Misrepresentations of a Pam- 
pdlet, entitled, * Reflections concerning 
the Expediency of a Council of the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Rome, being holden,’ &c. By Sameel 
Wix, 4.M. F. RB. and AS, &c. 8u0. 
pp. 102. Rivingtons. 
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UPON ali controvertible points, 
mankind are prone to think in ex- 
tremes; and sovel propositions in 
politicks or religion produce new par- 
ties, or new schisms. Mr. Wix, think- 
ing that the wicked Lady of Babylon 
might be easily brought to repent- 
ance and reformation, propo to 
reconcile her to the chaste Protes- 
tant part of ber family. The Bishop 
of St. David’s thinks that the result 
might be dangerous, as either lead- 
ing to corruption of innocence, or at 
least to new schism. We perfectly 
believe Mr. Wix to have had the 
best intentions, aad we know, in jus- 
tification of him, that Popery and 
Protestantism are not so much dis- 
tinguished by differences, as by the 
simple proceeding in the latter of 
omission. Amputation, pruning, 
rubbing off lichens and mosses, were 
the chief processes used in the Refor- 
mation. But, a6 it is an axiom in po- 
litics, never to force innovation, fee 
to wait till the public mind is pre- 
pared to receive it, we are justified 
in thinking, from the strong opposi- 
tion to the Cathelic Bill, and the 
rooted inveteracy of Pretestants to 
Popery, that such a seasonable pe- 
riod is aot arrived. Ia all measures 
of dubious result, every thiag pos- 
sible should be left to time, which 
produces more changes in human 
events than any other cause what- 
ever. Time may induce the Roman 
Catholicks themselves to uadertake 
the revisions and reforms so desired 
by Mr. Wix; but so long as enmity 
exists between them the Protes- 
tants, it is a cule that wo confidence 
is to be placed in a reconciled enemy ; 
and therefore we may fear that the 
object of such a proposed reconcili- 
ation would only be ia reality to draw 
the Protestants into a snare. At 
all events, we think that the affair 
should be left to circumstances; and 
dismiss the subject with expressing 
our full conviction, that both the 
Bishop and Mr. Wix adorn their pro- 
fession, and have excellent intentions, 
though of opposite opinions. 


28. Ulints on Conversation; with consola- 
tory Reflections on Adversity, Melancholy, 
&c. translated from the French [of Mons. 
Bordelon} by a Lady. 2d. Edit. cr. 8vo. 
pp. 539. Rivingtons, &c. 


THE study of this useful book 


would go far towards forming a wise 
and 
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and pradent character. The most 
valuable part is certainly that which 
regards conversation. As it is ob- 
served of foolish young men, that 
they very commonly act first, and 
think afterwards, so it is certainly 
right that people should reflect be- 
fore they speak, and in all these cau- 
tiovary processes for managing con- 
versation this book excels. 

There are variousideas in this work ; 
some of which we shall select. 

“ We never use raillery with a friend 
whom we tenderly love.” p. 65. 

*« Silence is the wisest measure that we 
can adopt in our intercourse with the ob- 
stinate.” p. 89. 

“ Those who feel reluctant to bestow 
commendation are gederally uoworthy to 
receive it.” p. 101. 

« The man addicted to boasting is 
usually found to be precipitate in his de- 
cisions.” p. 137. 

The conclusion is a masterly piece 
of eloquence; we mean from p. 321, 
to the end. 


29. Discourses on the Three Creeds, and 
on the Homage offered to our Saviour, on 
certain and particular occasions during 
his Ministry, as expressed in the Evange- 
lical Writings, by the Greek term xpoexvurew. 
Preached before the University of Oxford 
at St. Mary’s in the years 1816, 1817. 
W ith,a copious and distinct Appendix to 
each set of Sermons. By Edward Nares, 
D. D. Select Preacher, Regius Professor 
of Modern History, &c. 8vo. pp. 343. 
Baldwin and Co. 


IT.is evident, that the Unitarians 
take for the corner-stone of their 
fabric the presumed insult to the 
Unity of Deity, by the participa- 
tion of Christ. We do not &tiempt 
to follow Dr. Nares through all his 
learned exhibitions of Fathers and 
Criticks. We shall only observe, that 
the stress is laid upon the three Creeds 
in particular, because every word of 
each may fairly be considered as an 
argument adversus hereses: and 
upen this thesis Dr. Nares, p. 49, 
seq. dilates in a very ingenious man- 
ner. 
As, however, Mr. Carlile, the sixth, 
seventh, or eighth worthy of the 
nine Worthies, not of Christendom 
(as our children’s books call the other 
antient set) thought proper toground 
his republication of Paine’s Bentham- 
ism upon the same principle as 
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the Unitarians, we ‘shall quote Dr. 
Nares in this part. He exhibits from 
; oe Philosophy the fallacy of the 
ogma used by that unfortunate Fa- 
_— whom the barbarous priests of 
law have placed pon the stool 
of repentance, not the Pythian Tri- 
pod, as being an impostor in ora- 
cular concerns. 
Christ, Dr. Nares observes, is de- 
signated in the Nicene creed, as being 


“of one substance with the Father, 
God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God, And what can this imply, but 
that the attributes of Deity are common 
attributes, which for what we know may 
possibly be communicated, byt canpot be 
divided ; for there cannot be two omni- 
potents under any possibility of opposition 
or nonconformity to each other, I koow, 
there may be always, philosophers, or at 
least free-thinkers, at hand to tell us, that 
our belief still involves a contradiction ; 
that we may fancy we believe such a dis- 
tinction of person, and such a unity of 
attributes, but that such a subsistence is 
metaphysically impossible. I have an 
answer to return to this, which cannot; I 
think, be subject to any suspicion; It 
is not the answer certainly of any preju- 
diced advocate of theological subtleties, 
or divine mysteries, but of a Philosopher, 
and a Free-thinker. 1 speak of Mr. Hume. 
In a short essay on the unity of the Deity, 
he pronounces it to be not inconsistent with 
the nature of the Deity, that there should 
be two or more beings of the very highest 
order, whose essence and actions may be 
so regilated by the nature of the beings 
themselves, as to be allogether concordant 
and harmonious. The nature of the Di- 
vine Being, he adds, is so far out of our 
reach, that we must absolutely be at a 
loss to apply to it unity or multiplicity. I 
am not pretending to cite this as any 
proof of the Trinity, but merely as the 
testimony of an eminent metaphysician, 
against the imprudence of those, who 
would reject a community of attributes 
among the three persons of the Godhead, 
as an absurdity or contradiction. The Or- 
thodox contend for nothing more than such 
an unity of essence and atiributes as shall 
secure to all the operations of the Deity, 
a perfect harmony and concordance.” pp. 
61, 62, 

Now if there be no absurdity in the 
doctrine of a Triune God, upon what 
rational ground is the Scripture 
which affirms it perverted or reject- 
ed? 
Dr. Nares has given us a valuable 
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30. The Exhibition [of 1819] a Poem; 
by a Painter, 8v0. pp. 35. Chappell. 


AFTER a long series of desultory 
stanzas, this Poetical Painter thus 
comes to the point: 

«© Some names I mention, and with humble 
praise :— 

Sir Witr1am Bescuey sometimes | like 

much ; 
And the Czatons; perhaps worthy better 
days 

Is Fusest, with more than magic 

touch,— 
His works are like his looks, his fancy 
strays 

’Mid scenes where mortals may not 

move as such. 
Fraxman! thy name shall be remember’d 
here,— (this sphere. 
Thy marble has a voice—it points beyond 
And shall the name of Howarp be forgot? 

No, he embodies visions of the Muse ; 
He fixes spirits to a local spot, 

Nor will the feeling heart is praise refuse. 
Owen! thy hand twines fast the friendly 

knot, 

And on thy works with pleasure oft I 

muse; 

And Cattcorr’s pencil strays where na- 
ture dwells, 

Each touch is feeling, and its magic tells. 

Smurxe, thou hast character—thine Shaks- 
peare’s page; 

Lawrence has force, and dignity, and 

grace. 
Mutrezapy, long thy pencil will engage 

The smiles and feelings of the future race. 
And Martin Arcuer Suez, the witty sage, 

Thy pencil and thy pen well pleased I 

trace. 
I hope the latter won’t fall foul of me ; 

’Twere like a giant hunting a poor flea. 
Sroruarp! thy Pilgrimage will fix thy 

name ;— 

I saw it, wonder’d atit, in my youth ;— 
Worthy of Britain in her noon of fame! 

- The character of Chaucer’s there, in 


truth. 
Whether man’s vigor, female sweetness, 
claim 
Thy pow’rful peucil, they appear to 


sooth 
Or raise the mind with energy and grace,— 
The charms which warm the soul, and ani- 
mate the face. 
Your animals seem living, breathing, 
moving, 
Painter of varied nature, — powerful 
Warp! 
A pleasant thing it is (from me beboving) 
To place thy name in this my poor re- 


cord. 
And doubtless many there would be prov- 


ing, 
If Witxie pass’d without my best award; 
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The modern Tanrers,—aye, and something 


more, " 
Which they shall find who carefully ex- 
Wesratt! the splendid one! thy works 
delight 
The eye untutor’d, and the feeling heart. 
Oh could a verse like miue thy toils re- 
quite— 
Poetic feelings from thy canvas start, 
The name of Retcnacre shall here unite ; 
Nor be his son forgotten in his art. 
ARNALD transports us to some pastoral 
scene, {valleys green. 
Mountains, and shady groves, and pleasant 
And thine is richness, Puitiirs ! without 
glare ; 
Softness and spirit, nature with her grace. 
And long may Turner's genius, brilliant, 


rare, 
Shine forth, oh Freedom, on thy dwel- 


ling place! 

With him we seem to breathe the ambient 
air, 

And with new feelings nature's beauties 

trace, 

Thy name’s enough, on Britain’s heart im- 
prest,— 

Hail to thee, President! the honour’d 
West!” 

Sim Georez Beaumont’s a favourite of 
mine, 


And yours too if you’re a man of taste, 
Rich and harmonious his pictures shine ; 
Hitron, this verse shall with thy name 
be grac’d. 
Una! how sweetly he did thee define, 
Like some fair jewel, amid brown rocks 
plac’d; 
Dewrnrt, | often like your pictures well, 
And Vincent's too, for mine and many 


they excel. 
Cuantrey’s a worthy name! those children 
slept 
A lovely sleep in marble. Bowe’s ena- 
mels 
Are precious things, And what should 
intercept 
My mentioning thee, Renron, as the 
lay swells; 
Rich, classic, vigorous, thy works have 
crept 
Around and hold my mind in gentle 
trammels. 


Epripes's portraits are rich and powerful, 
Like some in oil, or gardens when they’re 
flowerful.” 


A few other Artists are noticed ; but 
these may suffice. 


31. A Dictionary of the Peculiarities of 
the Italian Language ; being a Collec- 
tion of Sentences from the most approved 
Italian Authors, particularizing those 
Verbs, Prepositions, &¢. which govern 
different Moods and Cases; and forming 

a Sup- 
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a Supplement to all other Italian Dic- 
tionanes. ‘By M. Santagnelio, Author 
of @ Grammar, and Exercises. large 8vo. 
pp. 312. Whittaker. 


ASa ug) mode of facilitating the 
study of the Italian language M. San- 
tagnello’s Dictionary (which has our 
good wishes for its success) is thus 
introduced, and the plan described: 


* The Work which I have now the ho- 
nour of submitting to the judgment of the 
Publick, may be considered as the fruit 
of long and successful experience, in re- 
moving innumerable difficulties that ob- 
stract the progress of the student, and 
for which no remedies are to be found in 
the most elaborate Dictionaries or Gram- 
mars. It bas not been my intention to 
collect all the various idioms of the Italian 
language, but rather to cull, with brevity 
and selection, certain idiomatic terms and 
modes of speaking which practice and 
observation have induced me to consider 
as the most essential to be inculcated in 
teaching; to point out the diversified 
shades of meaning, by the confusion 
of which so many solecisms and bar- 
barisms disfigure the composition of the 
learner; to fix the attention upon those 
niceties of distinction in the use of verbs, 
particles, and prepositions, which so fre- 
quently perplex and darken what is in 
itself extremely simple and perspi ‘ 
when illustrated by analogous examples ; 
finally, to reduce into order and syste- 
matic arrangement all those precepts and 
directions, which have been suggested by 
long and unwearied endeavours to facili- 
tate the cultivation of the Italian language 
in a volume calculated to hold, as it were, 
a medium between a Dictionary and a 
Grammar,” 





32. London Medical Intelligencer ; or, 
Monthly Analytical ndium of the 
Medical, Surgical. and Physical Contents 


of the Transactions of Learned Societies, 

the Quarterly and Monthly Journals and 

Reviews ; and also a List of New Publi- 

cations ; forming a concentrated Record of 

Medical Literature. 8vo. pp. 16. Bur- 

gess and Hill. 

THE title expresses the character 
of this little publication ; of its atili- 
ty there can be no doubt; in the 
execution of its condeused analytical 
contents we observe the respectable 
assistance of no common literary indi- 
viduals in the Medical Profession. 


33. The Antiguity of Free-masonry illus- 
trated: a Sermon preached before the 
Royal Berkeley Lodge, Gloucestershire. 
By the Rev. T. D, Fosbrooke, M. A. 
F. A. S. Past Provincial Grand Chaplain 
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of the Counties of Hereford, Monmouth, 


and Gloucester, S00. pp, 16, Glou- 
cester : published by Desire. 
AN elaborate and instructive dis- 
course. 


34. The Duty of exerting our Faculties, as 
the Means of superior Knowledge and 
Power. A Sermon, preached on Trinity 
Monday, June 7, 1819, before the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, and the Cor- 
poration of the Trinity-House, in the Pa- 
rish Church of St. Nicholas, Deptford, 
and published at their Request. By the 
Rev. Jobn Hewlett, B.D. Morning 
Preacher at the Foundling Hospital ; Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent ; and Rector of Hilgay, 
in the County of Norfolk. 8vo. pp, 24. 
Rivingtons. 

AN appropriate, plain, and ener- 

getic Discourse, from Genesis, i. 26. 


35. A Letter to the Right Reverend 
Richard, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
By the Author of “ An Essay on Light 
Reading, &c.” 8vo. pp. 23. Gye, at 
Bath. 

A respectful address to the vene- 
rable Prelate, on the excellence of the 
Liturgy; and friendly advice to the 
Clergy, and to their Congregations. 


36. A Friendly Address to the Manufac- 
turers in those Districts which are now 
suffering from the Stagnation of Trade. 
800. pp. 25. Rivingtons, 

THIS cheap Tract well answers its 
title, and cannot be too widely distri- 
buted by the affluent. 


37. Edmund and Anna, a simple Ballad, 
with other Poems. By Edward Green, 
Corresponding Member of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, and 
Author of ** Observations on the Drama,” 
&c. 12mo. pp. 68. Allman. 


MR. GREEN, after observing that 

“the excess of the sublime itself be- 
comes the ridiculous; still more so, per- 
haps with the simple ;” ‘* submits the Bal- 
lad and the other trifles to the good-natured 
criticism they stand so much in need of ;” 
and adds, ‘‘ that, among the very few bum- 
ble productions he has obtruded on the 
world, this is the first and only one he has 
hitherto offered to it from motives of self- 
advantage.” 

Weare glad to see that these mo- 
dest pretensions have been rewarded 
by a handsome list of subscribers. 

Ifthe Poems are not of the first- 
rate excellence, they are at least har- 


monious. 
ANTI- 
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Crty or Pompei. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from a young Gentleman who has visited 
the ruins of Pompeii, to his friend in Li- 
verpool :— 

“ This City is situated about a quarter 
of a mile from the Bay of Naples. We 
entered the ruius through a gate by the 
road side, into a barrack.yard, which ap- 
peared to have been a fortress, and was, 
no doubt, at one period of time, contiguous 
to the Mediterranean sea. We were here 
shewn the original wooden stocks, in which 
a soldier was found sitting on a stone with 
his legs. fastened, the unfortunate man 
being discovered by the workmen employed 
to remove away the soil. Several pillars 
of the Corinthian order still remain, form- 
ing a dilapidated colonuade, some of which 
are tolerably entire, and rendered parti- 
cularly interesting, by having the soldiers’ 
names very legibly engraved thereon, in 
their own hand-writing. We next inspeet- 
ed the two theatres, the stage, orchestra, 
and seats, being still discernible, with some 
broken particles of the marble pavement. 
Not far thence is the Temple of Hercules ; 
the altars and the other relics of idolatrous 
superstition, as well as a variety of fanci- 
ful cornices, and other architectural orna- 
ments, still.exist in a very wonderful state 
of preservation; even the original paint- 
ings on the walls are to be seen without 
the least deterioration. We walked through 
most of the principal streets, and into the 
houses, the floors of which were richly 
covered with Mosaic and Roman pave- 
ments: over the front doors, carved on 
stone, are all the names of their quondam 
inhabitants, among whom we observed 
that of Sallust. It is not by any means 
difficult to discover baths, coffee-houses, 
bake-houses, and other shops of trade, 
even the custom-house and other public 
offices. There is a subterraneous wine 
manufactory on the North side, near the 
city gates, which was examined with great 
attention: it is very extensive, and con- 
tains the earthen vessels and bottles where- 
in the wine had been kept; they were ar- 
ranged in the same precise order as pre- 
vious to the awful eruption which desolat- 
ed the city: the interior of this place much 
resembles cloisters, the roof being arched 
with strong stones, It was in these vaults 
where the unbappy inhabitants sought re- 
fuge from the sudden and overwhelming 
shower of fire and asbes, whence, alas ! 
they never returned. Several bodies have 
subsequently been dug out. We were 
shewn two or three skulls, in the posses- 
sion of the keeper. 


** A part of the antient walls remain on 
the North-west corner of the city; and on 
the outside, conformably to pristine cus- 
tom, are the tombs and monuments of 
eminent persons, in as good preservation 
as when first erected ; the inside contains 
the ashes, in small potters’ vessels, fixed 
in cavities of equal sizes. Pompeii stands 
on a circumference of about three miles, 
and retains its original form and situation, 
with all the squares, forums, temples, 
streets, and houses, as perfect as possible, 
considering the whole has been buried 
under ground nearly 1750 years. The 
workmen are clearing away the rubbish 
with great success. During our visit they 
were in a house near to the Temple of 
Isis, where, it was conjectured, a medical 
person had resided, as several surgical in- 
struments were found in the soil; we also 
observed some paintings, finely executed, 
on the plaster of the walls, emblematical 
of such a profession. The labour is con- 
ducted with the greatest circumspection, 
every particle of the soil being put into 
small baskets, and afterwards examined 
in the presence of officers. It was with 
great difficulty I was enabled to bring 
away a part of the hinge of a door, spe- 
cial orders having been given by Ferdi- 
nand for nothing to be taken away with- 
out his permission, 

** Such is the City of Pompeii; and, 
from the circumstance of the streets being 
paved with large square pieces of lava, 
leaves not a doubt but this beautifal 
country had long been previously visited 
by such awful storms; nay, I will venture 
to carry my presumption still further, by 
supposing that even under Pompeii ano- 
ther city might be discovered, if public 
curiosity and spirit only ventured on the 
research,” 


Fossit Animat Remains. 


In making some further excavations 
lately in caverns in the vicinity of Breuge, 
in the department of Lot, the workmen 
laid open a depository of bones, some of 
horses ; some of the rhinoceros, of the 
same species of which fossil fragments 
have been found in this country, in Ger- 
many, and in Siberia ; and others beloug- 
ing to a species of stag, now a non- 
descript, with horns pretty much resem- 
bling those of a young rein-deer. They 
were collected, and presented to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, at Paris, by M. Cuvier, 
and are now in the King’s cabinet. 

Ancient Favissa. 

The Giornale Arcadico for July Iast, 
contains an account of the discovery of 

three 
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three antient favisse, by the architect Jo- 
seph de Kosso. The immediate occasion 
of this discovery was the operation of le- 
velling and relaying the soil and pave- 
ment around the dome. In this place 
was, antiently, the temple and citadel of 
Faesule. In front of the temple were 
three pits, of a pyramidal form, into 
which were thrown the remains of the vic- 
tims which had been consecrated to the 
gods, and which, consequently, were con- 
sidered as no longer applicable to com- 
mon use. The sacred pits were distin- 
guished by the name of favisse, or flavisse. 
Marcianus says, that there were others 
near the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
Those of Fiesoli were filled with remains 
of various animals, horns of goats, teeth 
of wolves, &c.; and among these, frag- 
ments of sacred vases, &c. These fa- 
viss@ have been explained by Sig. Joseph 
del Rosso, who has given a plan of the 
localities; in which also have been dis- 
covered, at the same time, several antient 
Christian tombs. 

This will, no doubt, interest classical 
antiquaries ; and we shonld like to see 
the further enquiries on the nature and 
destination of these pits. So far as recol- 
lection serves at the moment, only re- 
mains of sacrifices offered to the infernal 
deities could be thus disposed of. These 
offerings were attended with peculiar ce- 
remonies ; they were also esteemed de- 
voted, in the strongest sense of the term. 
But Jupiter Capitolinus was not an in- 
fernal deity : and there should seem to be 
either some mistake in reference to his 
temple ; or victims of a peculiar nature 
were occasionally offered to this deity :— 
perhaps as deprecating public evils. 


Minerat Animat Martrer. 

Sig. Carlo di Gimbernat has discovered 
a peculiar substance in the thermal wa- 
ters of Baden and of Ischia, of which he 
gives the following descr'ption in the Gi- 
ornale di Fisica :—*‘* This substance co- 
vers, like an integument, many rocks in 
the valleys of Senagaila and Negroponte 
at the foot of the celebrated Epomeo, be- 
neath which mountain the poets confine 
Typhon. It is remarkrble that in this 
very place should be found a substance 
similar to skjn and human flesh. One por- 
tion of this mountain that was found co- 
vered with this substance, measured 45 
feet in length by 24 in height. ‘It yielded, 
by distillation, an empyreumatic oil; and, 
by boiling, a gelatine, which would have 
sized paper. I obtained the same results 
at Baden. [t may therefore be considered 
as confirmed that an animal! principle is 
present in these thermal springs, which 
being evaporated becomes condensed in 
their neighbourhood. To this principle 
the name of “ Zoogene” is given. — 
The Editors of the Giorn. Fis. state, that 
they have seen the substance obtained by 
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M. Gimbernat, and that externally it has the 
appearance of real flesh covered with skin. 
RectiricaTION oF ALCOHOL. 

A Correspondent of the Giornale de Fi- 
sica reports an experiment which may be 
applied with advantage to this purpose. 
It is a well-known fact, that water passes 
with facility through bladder, while alco- 
hol is almost perfectly retained by it. If 
a bottle of wine be closed by a piece of 
bladder, instead of a cork, a portion of 
the water will be found to have evaporated 
and passed off through the membrane, 
and the wine left will be found propor- 
tionally stronger. Ifa bladder half filled 
with alcohol of the specific gravity of 867, 
and having its orifice closed, be exposed 
to the sun, the air, or the heat of a stove, 
in a short time the alcobol will be found 
rectified to 817 spec. gr. aod in this man- 
ner all the water may be evaporated. If 
the same bladder with its contents be then 
exposed to a humid atmosphere, (as in a 
damp cellar,) it will imbibe water, and re- 
turn to 867 spec. grav. which water may 
again be separated by hanging it in a dry 
place. In one word, the bladder is a filter, 
which suffers water to pass through it, but 
not alcohol. 

New Tueory or tue Earra. 

A curious commentary, or rather an at- 
tack, upon the received system of the pla- 
netary motions, has recently been pub- 
lished, in a small pamphlet, by Captain 
Burney, which is likely to excite the at- 
tention of the scientific world, and may 
lead to the discovery of very unexpected 
astronomical facts. The author deduces 
the motion of the whole of our system 
from the progressive motion of the sun 
itself; a quality which, he says, must be 
equally possessed by all the heavenly bo- 
dies, resulting from the universally ac- 
knowledged laws of gravitation. He ar- 
gues a priori, that from progressive mo- 
tion rotation is produced, and, a posteriori, 
that a body im free space, having rotation 
round its own axis, is a clear indication of 
its being in progressive movemeut. This 
he corroborates by the general belief now 
entertained that our sun and planets are 
advancing towards the constellation Her- 
cules. The opinion that the sun bas pro- 
gressive motion was not entertained till 
long after i's rotatory motion was disco- 
vered. Capt. Barney states his convic- 
tion, that if, fiom the discovery of the sun’s 
rotation, and the acknowledged universa- 
lity of gravity, its progression had been 
inferred, when Kepler first suggested that 
the planets moved round the sun by means 
of its atmosphere, the system of this phi- 
losopher would have obtained immediate 
and lasting credit, and that the hypothesis 
of these bodies being continued in motion 
by an original projecti/e impulse would not 
have been resorted to in accounting for 
the phenomena of their motions, 

ARTS 
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Printep Maps. 

Mr. Firmin Didot is at present devot- 
ing his attention to the engraving of dies 
for moveable types for printing Maps, 
which will, it is affirmed, equal those en- 
graved on copper, and which invention 
seems to be exclusively his own. Many 
attempts have already been made to print 
maps with moveable types, among which 
the specimens from the presses of Messrs. 
Haas of Basil, and Periaux of Rouen (who 
exhibited in the exhibition of Arts this 
year, a beautiful map of the Department 
of the Lower Seine) are particularly dis- 
tinguished; but they do not satisfy the 
expectations of connoisseurs ; it is there- 
fore hoped, that Mr. Firmin Didot, by his 
talents and zeal, will succeed in conquer- 
ing the difficulties which have hitherto op- 
posed the complete success of this import- 
ant branch of typography.—The art of 
printing Maps with moveable types, is ori- 
ginally a German invention. It is well 
known that one of the earliest printers, 
Conrad Sweynheym or Schweinheim, in- 
troduced this art into Rome, in company 
with Arnold Pannarz, on the occasion of 
printing the twenty-seven maps for the 
cosmography of Prolemy. He died be- 
fore the work was quite finished, and it 
was therefore executed by another Ger- 
man, Arnold Buckinck (Bucking) at Rome, 
in October 1478. The practice was con- 
tinued for some time in the 16th century, 
but afterwards abandoned, probably be- 
cause it was too difficult and tedious, till 
the second half of the 18th century, when 
two Germans, almost at the same time, and 
without knowing any thing of each other, 
renewed the attempt. The first who pub- 
lished a specimen was Augustus Gottlieb, 
a Prussian, deacon at Carlsruhe, and who 
corresponded with the celebrated printer 
William Haas, of Basil, that he might cut 
types for him on a certain plan, to be used 
in map-printing. His first attempt was 
made in 1776. It anticipated Breitkopff 
in the publication and execution of his 
ideas, and was called typometry. In the 
same year, however, appeared the Envi- 
rons of Leipsig, by Breitkopff, as a speci- 
men; and his second attempt, in 1777, 
in which, and also in succeeding essays 
which were not made public, he constantly 
endeavoured to improve his inveation.— 
Mr. Didot will now probably find some 
method to facilitate the very troublesome 
process. 


New Sream Encrne. 

The prospectus of a new machine has 
been circulated at Paris, which, if we 
may believe the authors, will overturn all 
our present system of hydraulics. They 
engage to supply a small portable steam 


engine, which will raise the water to the 
height of sixty feet, at the rate of fifteen 
quarts per mioute, The machine will 
consume no more than the value of one 
pennyworth of coals in an hour, to raise 
nine hundred quarts of water to this height. 
It will cost six bundred fraucs, and will last 
more than a hundred years. No payment 
is required till the engine has been tried, 
and given satisfaction ; till it is fixed, and 
raises the water from the well to the roof 
of the house, which will thus be secured 
against fire. They offer, for progressive 
prices, machines which sball raise double, 
triple, decuple quantities of water, to dou- 
ble, triple, decuple heights, (i. e. 120, 180, 
or 600 feet) and this in infinite progression. 
The authors had at first concealed their 
names, and this mysterious conduct ex- 
cited suspicion, They have uow made 
themselves known. They are Messrs. 
Croissen, brothers, both pupils of the Po- 
lytechnic School, and one of them Com- 
mandant of Artillery, whose talents in- 
spire the greatest confidence. They keep 
their discovery a secret, and will not di- 
vulge it till they have raised subscriptions 
for twenty thousand inches of water, ac- 
cording to their way of calculating. 


Rotzrer Pump. 

A roller-pump on an improved prin- 
ciple, for which a patent has been obtain- 
ed, has for some time past been erected 
at Worcester, for the purpose, we believe, 
of raising water from the Severn into the 
large basin of the Worcester canal. It 
will throw up nine hundred gallons ina 
minute, 

Susstiruts ror Corres. 


Dr. Maex, a German physician of some 
eminence, ascribes great medical virtues 
to an infusion of acorns used in the same 
manner as coffee. In 1793 he published 
some experiments on this subject, and 
gave the following directions for preparing 
and using the acorns :—Take sound and 
ripe acorns, peel off the shell or husk, di- 
vide the kernels, dry them gradually, and 
then roast them ina close vessel or roaster, 
keeping them constantly stirring ; in doing 
which especial care must be taken that 
they be pot burnt or over-roasted, either 
of which would be hurtful. The Doctor 
recommends half an ounce of these roasted 
acorns, ground apd prepared like coffee, 
to be taken morning and evening, either 
alone or mixed with coffee and sweetened 
with sugar, either with or without milk. 
The author says that acorns have always 
been esteemed a wholesome nutriment for 
men, and that by their medical qualities 
they have been found to cure slimy ob- 
structions in the viscera, and to remove 
nervous complaints. 
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POETRY. 





ON MY BIRTHDAY, 1820. 

N wings more rapid than the last, 
Aootber fleeting Year is past ; 
And (thanks to Heaven) [ still survive 

To greet the end of Seventy-five. 


One serious ill on Age attends— 
The frequent loss of early Friends. 
Bat yet there live a chosen few, 
Whom in their boyish days | knew, 
And still esteem—the longer known, 
The firmer is the attachment grown. 


Of ‘© Wedded Love” tho’ long bereft, 
I’ve many Darling Pledges left ; 
Whilst Children’s Children charm my 

sight 
With scenes of innocent delight. 
Their lively voice, their artless smile, 
Can many an anxious care beguile. 
I see the young idea shoot ; 
Admire the germ, the bad, the fruit ; 
Pleas’d in their infant sports I mix, 
And bail the dawn of Seventy-siz. 


Highbury Place, Feb. 14. J.N, 





On the Death of his Most Gracious Majesty 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 
By J, A. Heravup, 
Author of ** Tottenham,” a Poem. 
I 


SACRED the grief that balms the death 
of kings, 
And shrines their memory in the heart’s 
true blood : 
With such the rising Muse her tribute 
brings, 
To mourn the nobly great, the greatly 
‘ood 


good. 
The rising Muse, who ever wreathes her 


harp 
With the dark cypress and the spring of 
yew 
Whose soul is sadness, fortune ne’er may 
warp, 
The mood of mind to melancholy true. 


Il. 


The passing bell 
Hath toll’d its knell 
For a star of Branswick set ! 
But few. hours gone, 
O’er the royal Son 
Was the eye of sorrow wet! 
The tear was not dried, 
When, pealing wide, 
Came the omen again on the gale— 
Whose tale doth it tell, 
That pausing knell ! 
For the Monarch of England wail! 


The King of the fair and the free— 
The Lord of the bright and the brave— 
And such shall dew the cheek for thee, 
And worship at Glory’s grave ! 
But did’st thou in glory set? 
Alas! for thee—thou wert shrouded in 
gloom, [come 
And gone from the eye, ere thy hour were 
To sink on the Western hill’s bright co- 
ronet, 
In the hues of the heavens—that beautilul 
pyre, [fire! 
Whereon, like the Phoenix, the sun dies in 
Thy day was a summer one, 
Lasting and bright, 
But its setting no splendour won 
From its length or its light— 
The cloud and the blast 
Came sudden and darkling,— 
Through the shadow they cast 
Not a gleam was there sparkling— 
The eve of the summer was wintry and 
wild, 
And the land was a desert where Hope 
never smiled— 
Thou wert shorn of the rays, they may 
envy who can, 
But, bereft of the Monarch, we felt for 
the Man ! 


Ill. 
Weep not—for he was fearless in his woe, 
And life was lost in him who bore it so, 
Unconscious of its being or its blindness— 
The scions of his house were rent away, 
And that he felt not, oh! twas heaven’s 
kindness— 
Else had his spirit been subdued to clay, 
—For they were portions of it, and his 
heart,— [the anguish 
And maddened with the fierce sense of 
That of his phrenzy ever had been part— 
And he again had seen them fade and 
languish, they came— 
And from the tomb raved for them, till 
Theo be had blest them—and all hope 
and fear 
Felt, e’en as he before had felt the same 
Watched by the bed of death, and again 
maddened there ! 
Weep not—that from the night of Nature 
he is free ; [eased, 
Free from the fetters of the flesh dis- 
The mind, the image of the Deity, 
From its long heavy slumber well- 
released— [light,— 
Great and most glorious in the land of 
The land of spirits—throned among the 
kings, 
Whose virtues, equal to their task of might, 
Were only equalled by their sufferings ! 
Fed. 1. 
AN 
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AN ELEGY 
On the lamented Death of the Countess of 
Tarsor, Vice-Queen of Ireland. By the 
Rev. Joan Grauam, M.A. 


«© His saltem accumulem doris, 
Et fungar inani monere.” = Virert. 


‘ WEEP, Erin, weep! in deepest green, 
With cypress deck the throne, 

We ve lost our fair vice-regal Queen, 
And she was all our own, 

Born in the bosom of our isle, 
The fairest of the fair, 

Hers was the sympathetic smile 
That banish’d grief and care. 

Hers was the matron’s placid mien, 
The dignity and love, 

The beauteous form, the mind serene— 
Fit guest for realms above ! 

Thither her gentle spirit’s gone, 
By angels borne away, 

She rises from an earthly throne, 
To realms of endless day ! 

But, ah! what poignant feelings rise 
To rend Ear! Tatsor’s heart ; 

Who could such worth so highly prize, 
And bear that worth to part ? 

Here, hold—repress the mournful strain, 
Deep sorrow’s words are brief ; 

May Heaven assuage our Viceroy’s pain, 
And sanctify his grief ! 

Lifford, Jan. 1, 1820. 





ON THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
I THEE invoke, eternal great “ first 
cause,” [laws ; 
That gav’st to Nature, and to Mind their 
Their laws thou gav’st Mosaic Muse to 
teach, 
And ev’ry age their harmony to reach: 
Thy writ recorded in Zgyptian dome, 
Invelop’d lay midst consecrated gloom : 
I thee invoke—no other pow’r can see, 
Great Truth, the fount of Nature’s self, 
but thee. 
No art is sought to paint th’ omnific Lord ; 
And Truth Mosaic seeks no * mortal word ; 
** Let there be light,” the lips divine ex- 
claim, [to frame ; 
‘And light there was, th’ expanse of worlds 
** Let there be Laws,” the will of God de- 
creed ; [lead. 
And Laws there were the mind below to 
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Above the confine of Parnassian height, 
Oa Sion boundless reign’d Jehovah’s might, 
Beyond the path + of years, or solar sky 
Burst forth the voice of Immortality ; 
Tis, “‘ Thou ¢ shalt have none other Gods, 

but Me.”” 
Beyond the string of earthborn harmony, 
I leave thy music hallow’d, and untri’d, 
Of ev’ry world thou parent God, and guide. 
Let list’ning mortals recognise their Lord, 
And pause abash’d at each denouncing 


word, 

And threat’ning heav’n revere §.— Thou 
shalt not make 

The graven image to thy heart, but quake 

At the soul’s monster, unprotected guilt— 

Thou shalt not feign whate’er the builder 
built 

With art fictitious, or whate’er the wave 

Creates, or the wide worlds of waters lave,— 

Whate’er in gloom nocturnal earth con- 
ceals 

In parent womb of ev’ry thing that feels— 

Whate’er in heav’n midst starry nature 
shines, 

Or miracle in other worlds confines— 

Whate’er in camvas sweet converse we 
seek, 

Or timely || consolation eye can speak— 

These shall not image thy revering heart— 

To monster- god the progeny of art 

Thou shalt not bend the fell barbaric knee, 

To prostitute religious chastity. 

With’sleepless vengeance, to a million years 

Million posterity with culprit tears 

I monish, visit (penal certainty) 

Fathers and sons remote, that can hate Me, 

For filial worth I shed the parent tear, 

For them that love Me, and that Me re- 
vere. 

Midst sylvan glooms, where savage wor- 

ship reigns, [plains ; 

And sculptur’d gods pollute barbaric 

Thro’ pathless wastes where monarch 
Ganges flows, 

And realms ennobled by Hindostan woes, 

Heard we the crew confess the whirlwind’s 
might, 

Whilst desolation dogg'd their panic flight, 

Whilst lambent lightuings scath’d the torn 
ravine, 

And grav’d the fan’ral majesty of scene ! 

Tis Nature thus, the heav’nly vengeance 
walks— 

And penal empress o’er creation stalks ! 

And torn with blast and execrated grove, 

Annuls the worship that insults th’ Above. 





* Longinus selects “‘yevecOw Qws,” as an instance of sublime brevity ; and of Moses, 
he says that “he is not an ordinary man, ody 6 Tuya aynp.” 


* Extra anni solisque vias.”—Virg. 
First Commandment, 
ment shall be introduced: 


§ Second Commandment. 


The words themselves, or the substance of each Command- 


: | “ TavnipeoOers 
“ Kaipiae, xas ovyay Oppnees Teper Aadtis,”—Anthologia, 
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Thus the same God, whom mortal cul- 
prits scorn, 

Can raise, lay low, extirpate. or adorn. 

But * saw ye not with apoplectic might 

The bloodshot agony o’ercast the sight ? 

Whilst yet before the execrating lip, 

Thechatt’ring weakness owns the fury whip 

Of rage, retorting thro’ the vengeful frame 

That coward dreads, yet execrates, the 
Name,— : 

Call’d to no human inj’ry to relieve, 


No tear to wipe, no charity to give !— 


But crime gratuitous, in face of heav’n, 

Stares gorg’d with murd’rous blood, and 

P driv’n 

To its own Hell, in slumber + colourless, 

That can’t e’en + vision’s mimic shade 
confess-— 

This, execrator, is thy penal self, 

And Guilt’s own fall, its own rewarding 
pelf. 

t And now th’ expanse of cavern’d 

world had wav’d, 

Which swell inebriate gigantic lav’d ! 

Now Nature’s self from birth-pang was 
releas’d, 

And from chaotic strife recumbent ceas’d, 

The storms forgot to urgetheir raven flight, 

And silence lull'd the voiceless waste of 


Night ; 
Till (whilst along the sew’nfold bound’ry, 
Morn, [born) 
In Sabbath’s dawn ambrosial smile, is 
The voice of heav’n composing mandate 
sings, 
And rest harmonious o'er Creation brings ; 
Thre’ six days’ course when time has urg’d 
his wheel, 
Ordain’d repose laborious thou shalt feel ; 
As o’er the seventh the workless tranquil 
calm [balm ; 
(Recumbent world !) shall pour its sacred 
“ Sew’nth is the Sabbath of our God, the 
Lord :” [word, 
No earth-born tongue shall dare the holy 
By mortal grasp wntri’d, the strings refuse 
Th’ unhallow’d efforts of the palsi’d muse ; 
This day forbids the lab’ring voice intrude ; 
And voiceless is the charm of gratitude. 
I hear the voice that gives another life, 
That needs no c'aim from § “ dull reluc- 
tant strife,” 
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I hear—“ thy father and thy || mother 
honour,” Man,— 

Forgetful reptile of thy short-liv’d span, 

Will not thy blood its fountain heart re- 
trace, 

And search instinctive nature, and solace ? 

I had a mother, and I hear her sigh, 

As night eternal clos’d the setting eye ! 

O’er infant feelings as she look’d, and sent 

Her dying blessing, mutely eloquent ! 

Nature fatigu’d the parting parent view’d, 

And whelm’d with tears its parting self 
bedew’d. 

But other tones (that parent life command, 

The coward raptures of th’ assassin’s hand 

To curb) proclaim, ‘*No murder thou 
shalt do”— 

Can Britain e’er that bravery forego? 

That brav’ry ? at which continents grew 
pale, [tale. 

And wash’d out Europe’s guilt, and envy’s 

But lurking guilt midst Rome’s piazza 


gloom, 
Now low’rs with death, yet shudders at the 
doom 
It pauses to inflict! then starts aghast 
At its own shade that conscience self must 


cast ! 
*#* Let blaze engem the vari’d lambent 
day, [ray— 


That paint the di’mond’s concentrated 
Let Eastern empires boast the gold con- 
troul— [soul— 
Let song devolve the raptures o’er the 
Whate’er from vernal sweets the gales that 
blow [go ;— 
Catch on light wing, and scatter as they 
Compar’d with loveliest of the lovely tribe, 
What nature boasts, or wealth can use, to 
bribe ; 
The brightest wealth, the brightest gem of 


day, 

The charming fabled tongue, or syren lay, 

Cease silent; and vawescent cease to shine, 

Compar’d, angelic Spouse, to charms like 
thine, 

Made more than earthly, when but mar- 
riage tie 

To more than mortal being can ally, 

Or more than mortal raptures can enjoy, 

When voice religious but removes th’ al- 
loy, 





* Persons subject to excessive anger often fall down dead in the act of taking oaths— 
this is introduced before execration is meationed, as forbidden by the Third Com- 


mandment. 


+ The want of sight, amongst other apoplectic symptoms, &c. 
t Vide “ Burnet’s Theory,” &c. where the Deluge is accounted for consistently with 
the Bible and Natural Philosophy; and this, here, is introduced preliminary to the 


Fourth Commandment. 
§ Alluding to the conflict of the Deluge. 
|| The Fifth Commandment. 
q The Sixth Commandment. 


** In attempting to paint the injury, and therefore the guilt of Adultery, the value 
of connubial happiness is introduced, prefatory to the Seventh Commandment. 


Gent. Mac. February, 1820. 
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Th’ alloy of carnal guilt: One greater 
crime [lime, 

Lifts o’er connubial bliss the curse sub- 

Adultery—what bard could e’er that pang 

In feelings paint? which poison’s reptile 
fang 

In@icts on th’ injur’d and insulted heart, 

Whose fibres more than human pain im- 
part? 

I trace parental loveliness of smile, 

That lingers in the daughter’s cheek ; awhile 

The mother blooms: for such (her sun 
must set!) 

The fairest fair shall fade without regret ! 

Reflected self in filial charms shall view, 

Her once past being, better’d and anew. 

The father’s self bespeaks the smiling boy, 

Manhvod’s own shape, the op’ning virtue’s 
a 

What felt the father when he trac’d the 
dread [bed) 

Apuv'r’rer's self (that once had stain’d the 

Triumphant beaming in the orrsrrinc’s 
eye? 

Shall monster roam thus, with impunity ? 

And to the spous’d embrace shall thus im- 
part 

The seed, that riots thro’ th’ apuLt'RER's 
heart? 

* Thou shalt not falsify with perjur’d 
tongue, 

Tho’ crime harmonious, with libell'd song ; 

Nor meditate the fame-polluting death, 
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Nor mar the name with pois’nous false- 
hood’s breath ; , 
More than a wound, from which it ne’ 
can rise, ies. 
Instinctive virtue dreads the murd’ring 
t ‘*Thou shalt not steal,” “ nor even 
wish to steal,” [guilt feel ; 
Fell monster, Av’rice—can’st thou thine 
And yet not shudder? but for ’while re- 
joice, . [voice? 
At hellish sweetness, self- applauding 
But Virtue cannot covet other’s wealth 
To gain, nor meditate the golden stealth : 
’Tis Virtue’s soul to dread the wish of 
crime 
More than the legal pena! pang sublime ! 
Thus, from the lips divine, the omnific 
lay [day, 
Devolv’d the Law thro’ Sinai’s clouded 
Whi!g blaze Mosaic lumin’d the radiant 
face, [grace ; 
And all the sage bespoke the raptur’d 
Recording Laws the shudd’ring man refine, 
For God transfus’d bespoke each sacred 
line. 
Thou can’st not legislate, vor crime repair, 
Thou, helpless being, e’en midst pious 
care, 
Thou God must reverence with earth-born 
awe ; 
Eternal Law is God, and God is law. 
By R. Treveryan, A.M. 
Jan. 6, 1820. 
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Cumbridge, Jan, 21.—Joseph Dewe, esq. 
and Joshua King, esq. Bachelors of Arts 
of Queen’s College, were on Friday last 
elected Foundation Fellows of that Society. 

The Rev. John Hulse, of Elworth Hail, 
in the county of Chester, formerly a mem- 
ber of St. John’s College in this University, 
among other bequests for the promotion 
of Religion and Learning, instituted a 
Lectureship in Divinity, to which he an- 
nexed a considerable salary, arising out 
of estates in’ Middlewich, Sandbach, and 
Clive.—The duty of the Lecturer is to 
preach and publish 20 sermons, chiefly on 
the truth and excellence of Revelation. 
The Rev. Christopher Benson, of Trinity 
College, has been chosen Lecturer for the 
present year. This is the first appoint- 
ment under Mr. Hulse’s will. 

Porson Prize. — The passages fixed 
upon for the present year are— 

Shakspeare, Macbeth, Act I. Scene the 
last. 

The Dialogue between Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth ; 


Beginning with 
“* We will proceed no further” — 
And ending with 
— ‘* What the false heart doth know.” 


Feb. 4. The late Dr. Smith’s annual 
prizes of 25/. each, to the two best pro- 
ficients in Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy among the commencing Bache- 
lors of Arts, are this year adjudged to 
Mr. H. Coddington and Mr. C. S. Bird, 
of Trinity College, the first and third 
Wranglers. 


Ready for Publication. 

Three Sermons on St. Paul’s Doctrine of 
Faith, Sin, and Predestination ; to which is 
prefixed a Synopsis of the Argument of St. 
Pau!’s Epistle to the Romans. By the 
Rev.T. Younc, A.M. Rector of Gilling, &c. 

True Christian Religion; or, the Uni- 
versal Theology of the New Church : trans- 
lated from the Latin of the Hon. E. Swx- 
DENBORG, 2 vols. 





* The Eighth Commandment. 


+ The stealing, and the first source of it (that is wish,) covetousness, are joined to- 
gether, as explained more by such connection ; and for this reason here, the Eighth 
was transposed next to the Tenth Commandment. 
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A Serious and Admonitory Letter to a 
Young Man, on bis renoancing the Chris- 
tian Religion and becoming a Deist. By 
the Rev. J. Prarts. 

The Faith, Morals, and Discipline of 
the Church of England Defended, in a 
Letter to the Rev. E, J. Burrowes, oc- 
easioned by his Second Letter to the Rev. 
W. Marsu. 

The Radical Triumvirate ; colleaguing 
to expel Religion from the Earth, and 
emancipate Mankind from all Laws, hu- 
man and divine. By an Oxonian, 

A new edition of the Enthusiasm of Me- 
thodists and Papists considered; by Bp. 
Lavincron. With Notes, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. R. Porwnete.—The 
author’s principal design is to draw a com- 
parison, by way of caution to all Protest- 
ants, between the wild and pernicious en- 
thusiasms of some of the most eminent 
Saints in the Popish Communion, and those 
of the Methodists in our country; which 
latter he calls a set of pretended reform- 
ers, animated by an enthusiastic and fa- 
natical spirit. 

Mr. A. Taytor’s work on the subject 
of Coronations, entitled “The Glory of 
Regality.” 

Elements of the History of Civil Govern- 
ments ; being a View of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the various Political Institutions 
that have subsisted throughout the World ; 
and an Account of the Present State and 


distinguishing Features of the Governments 
now in existence. By James Tyson, esq. 
The History of Parga; containing an 
Account of the Vicissitudes of that part 
of Greece during the French Revolution : 
supported by authentic Documents, Trans- 
lated from the Italian MS. of Uco Fos- 


cont. 8vo. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land; with Excursions to 
the River Jordan, and along the Banks of 
the Red Sea to Mount Sinai. By Wit- 
L1aM Turner, Foreign Office. 

Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, No. 1X, 


The Delphin and Variorum Classics, , 


Nos. XI. and XII. 

Cesar’s Commentaries, from Oberlin’s 
text, with all the Delpbin Notes, but with- 
out the Interpretatio, 

Po:traits of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Cowper, engraved in the 
line manver, Part I. containing Chaucer, 
Gower, Chapman, Milton, Mason, and 
Sir C. H. Williams. By Warren, Fin- 
pex, Wepcwoopo, &c. 

The celebrated Pamphlet on Germany 
and the Revolution, by Professor Gorrags, 
late Editor of the Rhenish Mercury, trans- 
Jated from the German Pamphlet lately 
suppressed by the Prassian Goveroment. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XXX. 

The 2nd Volume of J, P. Neare’s Book 
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of Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Seats in 
the United Kingdom. 

The Life and Death of the Merty 
Deuill of Edmonton ; being a reprint of 
a scarce and curious Tract in the Black 
Letter, 1631, as a Supplement to the His- 
tory of Edmonton, reviewed in our last. 


Preparing for Publication. 

Two Volumes of Sermons, Plain and 
practical, explanatory of the Gospel, for 
every Sunday in the Year, preached in 
the Parish Church of Walthamstow, Es- 
sex, by the Rev. Georce Hucues. 

An Account of the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity into this Island, and the Welsh 
Nonconformist Memorial; with a brief 
account of the original state of the Sa- 
cred Writings; by the late Rev. Wittiam 
Ricuarps, Lb. D. 

A Monody on the Death of His late 
Most Excellent Majesty King George the 
Third, with emblematical Vignettes. By 
James Bissetr, ¢sq. author of “ The Pa- 
triotic Clarion,” &c. . 

Memoirs of His late Majesty George 
the Third. By Jouy Brown, esq. author _ 
of “* The Northern Courts,” &c. 

“ Documents Historiques et Reriec- 
TIons sur le GovverNement de ta Hor- 
LaNDE, par Louis Bonaparte Ex-Ro1 de 
Ho tranps.”—This work coutains every 
event relating to the Political or Finan- 
cial situation of Holland from the com- 
mencement of the reigu of Louis vatil the 
close of his government. Sketches of the 
invasion of Italy and expedition in Egypt, 
in both of which the author was present, 
Relations of most of the important events 
in Spain, and his refusal of the crown of 
that kingdom on the renunciation of 
Charles 1V. to Ferdinand, his son, and 
the formal cession of the latter to Na 
leon, Copies of the letters of Charles and 
Ferdinand, relating to the conspiracy of 
the latter against his father. The hither- 
to secret motives of the marriage of the 
author with the daughter of the Empress 
Josephine, and their subsequent mutual 
agreement to a separation. The events 
which occurred on the separation of the 
Emperor Napoleon and the Empress Jo- 
sephine, The various Priocesses pro- 
posed to Napoleon, and the reason of his 
selecting the daughter of the Emperor of 
Austria. Numerovs characteristic and 
highly-interestiog letters from Napoleon 
to the author, exposing his views, situ- 
ation, and purposes. Ao indisputable 
genealogical history of the family of Bo- 
naparte, extracted from various histories 
of Italy, and otber public documents, all 
of which prove beyond doubt the illus- 
trious rank they held in Italy even in the 
12th century, and it is somewbat singular 
that 600 years ago Androlius Bonaparte 

was 
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was Grand Podesta, or Governor of Par- 
ma, where is now the wife of Napoleon 
as Grand Duchess! Avo important letter 
from the Duc de Cadore explaining the 
intentions of the Emperor relating to 
Holland, the various united propositions 
of France and Russia to accommodate with 
England, and a variety of anecdotes of the 
author, of Napoleon, and of bis family.— 
Although this work may coutain many 
events already known to the public in a 
general way, yet coming from the hand of 
one who was on a Throne, and who had 
an immediate share in all that occurred, 
joined to his universally acknowledged 
probity and good faith, form together 
an unanswerable motive for giving it the 
preference over any other modern pub- 
lication, and it is assuredly next in point 
of interest to a work from the pen of Na- 
poleon himself, It is already enquired 
after with eagerness upon the Contiuent— 
in Holland it will be particularly inte- 
resting, as it contains an accurate state- 
ment of the political and financial situ- 
ation of that Country during a most im- 
portant wra; and as it is written with the 
utmost candour, and is totally exempt 
from any expressions which might offend 
the most partial Bourbonist, it will find a 
wide circulation in France, where, the au- 
thor being known to be somewhat opposed 
to the maxims of his brother’s government, 
it will be likewise read with equal avidity 
by the most decided Ultras. 

Memoirs of Napoleon, by Himsexr, con- 
taining his History of the eventful Year 
1815, particularly of many details of the 
Battle of Waterloo hitherto unknown. 

History of the Anglo-Saxons, by Sua- 
non Turner. A new edition. 

British Genius Exemplified in the Lives 
of Men, who by their Industry, or Scien- 
tific Inventions and Discoveries, &c. have 
raised themselves to opulence and distinc- 
tion, by Cecit Haurey, A.M. 

Life of Whitfield, by Mr. Puitir. The 
materials of this Memoir have been col- 
lected from various British and American 
sources. 

Memoirs of Dr. Walton, Bp. of Ches- 
ter, and editor of the London Biblia Po- 
lyglotta, with important notices of his co- 
adjutors in that illustrious work ; by the 
Rev. H. J. Topp. 

The Iliad of Homer, translated into 
English Prose; with explanatory Notes. 
By a Grapvate of the University of 
Oxrorp. 

Cicero’s works complete, in eleven vo- 
lumes, by Dr. Carey, Editor of the “ Re- 
gent’s Pocket Classics,’ of which these Vo- 

umes are a continuation. 

The Second and Final Volume of Mr. 
Monretz’s Studies in History. 

A Journal of two successive Tours upon 
the Continent, performed io the Years 
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1816, 1817, and 1818; containing an Ac- 
count of the principal places in the South 
of France, and most interesting parts of 
Italy, by James Witson, 

A visit to the Province of Upper Ca- 
nada, in 1819. By James Srracuan, Book- 
seller, Aberdeen. The Work will contain 
every kind of information desirable for aa 
Emigrant. 

The First Part of a History of England 
during the Reign of- George the Third, by 
Mr. Rosert Scorr. J 

Royal Military Calendar Army Service 
Book, and Military History of the last 
Century, by Sir Joun Puitierart. 

The Emigrant’s Returo, a Ballad, and 
other Poems. By J. M. Bartierr. 

An Historical Poem, with copious Notes, 
occasioned by the Cardival Fontana’s Let- 
ter, and Dr. Oliver Kelly’s address to his 
Roman Catholic Clergy and Laity of the 
Archdiocese of Tuam. 

Picturesque Tour from Geneva and over 
Mount Simplon to Milan, in one Volume, 
imperial 8vyo. This Work, which canuot 
fail to claim the particular attention of the 
Continental Traveller, will contain 36 co- 
loured engravings of the most iuteresting 
scenery in that romantic tract, and espe- 
cially the most strikivg points of view in 
the new road over the Simplon. The en- 
gravings will be panied with i 
Historical and Descriptive particulars re- 
specting every remarkable object along 
the route. 





Royvat Acapemy oF Inscerirrions AND 
Berres Lerraes, Paris. 

This academy has proposed the fol- 
lowing question as the subject for the 
prize to be awarded in 1821: 

**To compare the monuments which 
remain of the autient empire of Persia 
and Chaldea, either edifices, bass0-re- 
lievos, statues, or inscriptions, amulets, 
engraved stones, coins, cylinders, &c., 
with the religious doctrines aud allegories 
contained in the Zend Avesta, and with 
the indications and data which have been 
preserved to us by Hebrew, Greek, Lativ, 
Oriental writers, on the opinions and cus- 
toms of the Persians and Chaldeans, and 
to illustrate and explain them, as much 
as possible, by each other.” 

The prize is a gold medal of 1,500 
francs value, The essays are to be writ- 
ten in Latin or French, and sent before 
the Ist of April, 1821. The prize will be 
adjudged in July following. 


Tue Royat Acapemy oF Sciences. 
At its sitting of the 8th of November, 
appointed Sir Humphrey Davy to be fo- 
reign associate, in the room of the late 
Mr. Watt. The ordinance confirming this 
appointment was issued on the 17th of 
December, 
HISTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lonps, Fed. 17. 

The Earl of Liverpool presented the fol- 
lowing Message from his Majesty : 

“ Georce R.—The King is persuaded 
that the House of Lords deeply partici- 
pates in the grief and affliction of his Ma- 
jesty, for the loss which his Majesty and 


the Nation have sustained by the lament- - 


ed death of the King his father. Tis 
melancholy eveut imposing upon bis Ma- 
jesty the necessity of summoning, within 
a limited period, a new Parliament, the 
King has taken into consideration the pre- 
sent state of public business, aud is of 
opinion that it will be, in ail respects, 
most cunducive to the public interest and 
convenience, to call the new Parliameut 
without delay. The King, therefore, re- 
commends to the House of Lords to cvn- 
cur in such measures as may be found 
indisp bl ry to provide for the 
exigencies of the public service during the 
interval which must elapse between the 
termination of the preseut Session and the 
Opening a new Parliament. G. R.” 
After the Message was read by the Lord 
Chancellor, and uext by the Clerk, Lord 
Liverpool said he should propose an Ad- 
dress to-morrow on that point which re- 
commended the concurrence of the House 
on the measures indispensadly necessary 
for the public service. With respect to 
the first part, there could be no difference 
of opinion among their Lordships, and he 
should therefore move an Address of Con- 
dolence to his Majesty forthwith. His 
Lordship then made a few observations, 
which were in substance comprized in the 
motion, with which he concluded, viz.— 
“ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to express our deep and 
uofeigaed sorrow at the death of the late 
King, whose virtues had so justly endear- 
ed him to all classes of his subjects. To 
assure his Majesty, that the many bless- 
ings which we have enjoyed under his 
Royal Father’s mild and paternal Govern- 
ment can never be effaced from our minds ; 
and that we most gratefully acknowledge 
the signal advantages which the Country 
has derived during this long and eveutful 
period, from the augmentation of all the 
great sources of our National prosperity, 
aud from the splendid and unparalleled 
achievements of his Majesties Ficets and 
Armies. . That whilst we condole with his 
Majesty ou the loss which the Nation, iu 
common with his Majesty, has sustained, 
we beg leave to offer to him our most sio- 
cere congratulations upon his Accession 
to the Throne. To testify to his Majesty 
our loyal and affectionate attachment to 





his sacred person, and to assure bim that 
the experience of the past, as well as our 
confidence in his character and virtues, 
can leave us vo doubt that his efforts will 
be invariably directed to promote the wel- 
fare of the Country and the happiness of 
his Subjects.” 

The Marquis of Buckingham and Lord 
Darnley concurred in ali the sentiments 
proposed to be addressed to his present 
Majesty. 

In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh brought down a Msssage from 
his Majesty to the same effect with that 
presented this day in the Upper House. 
On the motion of the Noble Lord, it was 
ordered to be taken into consideration to- 
morrow; his Lordship thinkipg it right 
that a day, at least, should be afforded 
for considering one part of it; but he was 
convinced the House would feel the pro- 
priety of offering an immediate Address 
of Condolence on the Death of the late 
Sovereign, and of Congratulatioi ow the 
Accession of the present. His Lordship 
accordingly proceeded tu panegyrize the 
character aud conduct of bis tate Majety, 
who had, by his mild and amiable quali- 
ties, secured the esteem of the Nation, and 
during whose unusually long réign this 
country had grown up to rank, power, and 
ec cial splendour, unequalled among 
the Nations of the earth. He then eugo- 
lized his present Majesty, from whose de- 
claration, that he would make the example 
of his Royal father the basis of his con- 
duct, the country had to hope for a pros- 
perous reign, He trusted that this expec- 
tation would be fully verified, and that his 
Majesty, though he might not have to 
achieve any additional glories in war, 
would add the only remaining laurel to 
his brow, by looking in peace, to: policy, 
justice, and moderation in the adminisira- 
tion of his Government, His Lordship 
concluded with moving an Address to the 
same effect as that proposed in the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. Tierney cordially concurred in the 
Address, with the ‘exception of what al- 
luded to “the experience of the past,” 
which, he thought, might better have been 
let alone. He wished to bury all the past 
in oblivion, He would turn his back upon 
it, and only look forward to a new reign. 
That, he trusted, would be suchas to re- 
flect credit on the Sovereign, and be of 
advantage to his people. ‘The Address 
was then put, aud carried unapimously ; 
and it was, on the motion of Lord Castle- 
reagh, ordered, that in consideration of 

his 
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his Majesty’s illness, the Address be pre- 
sented by such Members of the House as 
were of his Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, 

Lord Castlereagh then moved an Address 
of Condolence to his Majesty on the Death 
of the Duke of Kent, which was unani- 
mously agreed to, and ordered to be pre- 
sented in the same manner as the former. 
A Resolution of Condolence to the Duch- 
ess of Kent was also agreed to. 


House or Lorps, Fed. 18. 


The Marquis of Cholmondeley laid on 
the table his Majesty’s answer to the Ad- 
dress of yesterday. It concluded with 
stating that his Majesty was “ impressed 
with the deep sense of the duty of follow- 
ing the great example which had been set 
him, and assured them of his endeavours 
to promote the happiness and prosperity 
of the Nation.” 

On the motion of Lord Liverpool, an 
Address of Condolence to his Majesty on 
the Death of the Duke of Kent, and a 
message of Condolence to the Duchess of 
Kent, were agreed to. The Noble Lord 
highly panegyrized the conduct of the 
Duchess, 

In these praises Lord Rolle sincerely 
concurred, So close, he said, was her at- 
tendance on the Duke in his last iliness, 
that for five days she never had put off 
her clothes: but she had her reward in 
the look which her Royal Consort gave her 
before he expired, and which proved his 
feeling of her conduct, and the consola- 
tion it had afforded him. 

The Ear] of Liverpool then rose to move 
an Address to his Majesty in answer to 
that part of his Message which related 
to the dissolution of Parliament. His 
Lordship expatiated on the inconvenience 
which would resu!t to the public business 
from entering on the discussion of the Ci- 
vil List, and other matters incident to the 
commencement of a new reign, under cir- 
cumstances which, from a prospect of a 
certain dissolution in the course of a few 
months, would preclude that attendance 
and due deliberation which it was desirable 
to obtain. He concluded by moving, that 
an Address be presented to the King, 
thanking his Majesty for having taken 
into his Koya! consideration the present 
state of public business, and concurring in 
the opinion that it would be most condu- 
«ive to the public interest to call a new 
Parliament without further delay; also 
assurihg bis Majesty of the readiness of 
their Lordships to concur in such mea- 
sures as may be necessary to provide for 
the exigencies of the public service until 
the opening of the new Parliament. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, the mea- 
sure of submitting to Parliament the pro- 





priety of its own dissolution was entirely 
unprecedented ; so was that of postponing 
until the meeting of a new Parliament the 
settlement of the Civil List, and the other 
questions connected with the commence- 
ment of a new reign. Were their mea- 
sures in contemplation now of a different 
nature from those which took place in the 
accession of Queen Anne, Geo. I. Geo. IL. 
and Geo. III. ? Was it also intended by 
a side wind to procure the sanction of Par- 
liament to the permanent increase of the 
army in time of peace, by procuring its 
consent to the Mutiny Bill, which it would 
be absolutely necessary to pass under ex- 
isting circumstances ? 

Lords Harrowby, Bathurst, and the Lord 
Chancellor, supported the motion, which 
was opposed by Lords Grosvenor, Lauder- 
dale, Carnarvon, and King,—The motion 
for the Address was then carried without a 
division, 


In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh, on the same grounds as those 
advanced by Lord Liverpool in the Upper 
House, moved an Address of Thanks to 
his Majesty for his communication re- 
specting the intended dissolution of Par- 
liament. The motion was supported by 
Mr. Vansitiart and Mr. Canning, and op- 
posed by Mr. Tierney, Mr. Brougham, and 
Mr. M‘Donald. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Van- 
sittart stated, that the hereditary revenue 
was no longer applicable to the Civil List, 
having been appropriated to the purposes 
of the Consolidated Fund; its amount 
might be between 5 and 600,000/. a year. 
He intended to propose a vote, enabling 
the Crown to make payments out of the 
Civil List during the quarter commencing 
April 5, and ending on July 5. That of 
1812 would be strictly adhered to ; and, 
instead of any additional burden being 
jaid on the people for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expenditure of the Civil List, 
he hoped that some considerable saviug 
would be made, ‘The money measures 
would be confined to 500,000/. for the 
army, avd provision for one quarter of 
the Civil List beyond thé 5th of April. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Hume, 
as to a provision for the Queen, her in- 
come as Princess of Wales being now ex- 
tinct, Lord Castlereagh said that a com- 
munication would probably soon be made 
on that subject. 

Lord John Russell, after some discus- 
sion, obtained leave to bring in a Bill for 
suspending the writs for Barnstaple, Gram- 
pound, Peuryn, and Camelford, till the 
new Parliament met. 

Lord Jocelyn appeared at the bar, and 
read his Majesty’s most gracious answer 
to the Address of the House. 
: FOREIGN 
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FRANCE. 


In the Chamber of Deputies on the 26th 
ult, the Minister of Finance presented the 
Project of Supply, or Estimates of Expen- 
diture for the year 1820, after delivering 
an introductory speech, in which he mi- 
nutely detailed the various items. It ap- 
pears, that the estimate of the total ex- 
penditure for the current year amounts 
to 511,371,550 francs; which, added to 
228,341,200 f. for the interest, charges, 
&c. of the Public Debt and Sinking Fund, 
gives a total of 739,712,750f. (some- 
what more than 30,800,000/.) There is 
an increase of expenditare this year of 
5,900,000 f. compared with 1819; but to 
counterbalance this, it is stated by the 
Minister that sums to the amount of 
11,000,000 f. are included in this year’s 
estimates, which formed no part of the 
expenditure of last year. The project 
was ordered to be printed and distributed. 


AssasstNaTION cr THE Duke pe Berry. 


Feb. 14. At eleven o’clock at night, his 
Royal Highness the Duke de Berry was 
assassinated on leaving the Opera, by 
Louvel, a saddler’s servant (garcon sellier ), 
formerly a soldier in the old Imperial 
Guard, who appears to have been im- 
pelled to this dreadful act by the most 
atrocious political fanaticism. He was 
immediately arrested ; not having, indeed, 
made any effort to escape. He declared 
that he had meditated the crime for four 
years. The Prince was immediately car- 
rted into one of the saloons of the Opera- 
house, where all the assistance the me- 
dical art could supply was administered 
to him, but without effect, the weapon 
having peuetrated too deep not to inflict 
a mortal wound, and he expired at 6 
o'clock in the morning; all the Princes 
of the Royal Family, and even the King 
himself, being present with the Duke in 
his last moments. Political fanaticism 
armed the hand of this wretched assassin, 
as formerly religious fanaticism armed 
that of Ravaillac. The last words which 
the Prince utiered were in favour of his 
assassin. He entreated his uncle to spare 
the life of this wretched man. It is inci- 
dentaliy mentioned in some of the letters, 
that the widowed Duchess is enceinie, 
which may give the Royalists the pros- 
pect of a Prince in the lineal descent, as 
heir to the Crown. Some have imagined, 
that the assassin perpetrated the crime in 
the presence of the Duchess, with the view 
that the shock might deprive the nation 
even of this feeble hope. 

{A Memoir of his Royal Highness will 
be given‘in our next Number. } 
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OCCURRENCES. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Several parts of Holland have been’sub- 
ject to the most dreadful inundations ; for 
a statement of which see our “ Domestic 
News ;”’ where an account is given of the 
subscriptions entered into for the relief of 
the distressed sufferers. 

SPAIN. 

News from Madrid, dated the 8th of Jan. 
state, that “the agents of the rebels of 
America had sown the seeds of insubordi- 
nation in the army of the intended expe- 
dition stationed in the villages about Cadiz, 
Granada, and Seville. It spread from the 
out- posts to the head-quarters, where they 
seized the person of the Commander in 
Chief, who had no troops with him but bis 
guard of honour, On the 3d, the mutineers 
endeavoured to take possession of the ma- 
gazines, but wére alarmed by the appear- 
ance of the militia of Cadiz in arms; they 
accordingly dispersed, and their leaders 
escaped across the mountains, The troops 
of the expedition, under the orders of Don 
Manuel Freyre, had, on the 5th, begun 
their march to restore and maiutain tran- 
quillity.” 

It appears, that Madrid is in an agi- 
tated state ; the troops parading the streets 
with drawn swords to keep the people 
within doors. Ferdiuvand is stated to have 
demanded 25,000 men from the King of 
France, to put down the rebellion, 

Bayonne, Jan. 18.—In the night of the 
Ist of January, six battalions of the expe- 
ditionary army, encamped near Cadiz and 
Seville, broke out into open irsurrection. 
Their. force amounts to 5 or 6000 men. — 
Their chiefs, commanders of the said bat- 
talions, Quiroga and Riego, and Lieute- 
nant colonel Miranda, an intrepid man 
and extremely able military officer, took 
the lead. They seized on the person of 
Count Calderon, Commander-iu-chief, and 
General Sancha Salvador, Chief of the 
Staff, whom they imprisoned in the Castle 
of Arcos. They have also arrested Gene- 
ral Cisneros, Governor of La Isla de Leon. 
They seized on the military chest, arms, 
&c. The garrison of Cadiz made a sortie 
in order to oppose the progress of the in- 
surgents. The latter were beaten and 
forced to evacuate La Isla. Gen. Freyre 
was at the head of the Royalist troops. 
The cavalry and artillery, it is said, have 
taken no part in the insurrection, 

The Cadiz Papers of the 28th alt. con- 
tain the following Proclamation, dated 
Jan, 25: 

“ The Governor is penetrated with gra- 
titude for the faithful and heroic conduct 
of the worthy inhabitants of this city, in 
the deplorable event of last evening. A 

hand- 
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handful of factious persons were led on by 
* Colonel! Nicholas Santiago Rotalde, who 
was officer of the day at the Marine Gate, 
and who, wanting to the confidence of the 
Government, wished to disturb the tran- 
quillity of this noble and illustrious city. 
You are aware that the plot was foiled, 
and I flatter myself, that similar seeds of 
discord will not again be re-produced, but 
you ought also to know that similar crimes 
cannot remain unpunished, and that in 
making use of my authority, | am bound 
to take the most energetic measures, in 
order that all good men may enjoy repose 
in their houses and families. Wherefore the 
said Rotalde having fled in order to avoid 
the punishment he deserved, | command 
the inhabitants of this city, if they disco- 
ver him, to deliver up to me the person of 
this rebel, or to point out to me the place 
where he may be, At the same time [ 
recommend you to prevent al! assemblies 
being held within or without the city, and 
if they take place, I command that they 
be dispersed by the armed force. Inha- 
bitants of Cadiz, I thank you for your 
conduct, and I hope that, henceforwards, 
you will in the same manner correspond 
to my esteem and affection for you. 
“ Anton1o Ropaicuez Va.pes.” 
DENMARK, 
The shutting of the English ports 


against foreign corn begins to be sensibly 


felt in the Baltic. A Copenhagen article, 
Jan. 1, inserted in the foreign journals, 
says, “The prohibition to import corn 
into England, and the high duty imposed 
on it in Sweden, having contributed still 
more to depress the prices of grain, to the 
great prejudice of the farmer, it has been 
proposed to lay a duty on the importation 
of foreign corn into Denmark, which ‘is to 
prohibit it for some time.” 


PRUSSIA. 

An ordinance has been issued by the 
King of Prussia, for strictly prohibiting 
the introduction into his dominions of any 
newspaper in the German language, pub- 
lished either in England or France; and 
of all papers published in the Netherlands, 
except with licence of the Prussian Am- 
bassador at Brussels. 


RUSSIA, 
The Emperor Alexander has signalized 
his birth-day by releasing his subjects en- 
tirely from the burden of war-taxes. 


ASIA. 

Accounts from Batavia, in the Dutch 
papers, confirm representations received 
by previous letters frotn thence, and ex- 
hibit a very unfavourable picture of the 
state of the Dutch colonies in the Indian 
Archipelago. The Dutch tenure of those 
insular possessions even seems in a high 
degree precarious. The authorities of the 
King of the Netherlan is are carrying ona 
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contest with the Suftan of Palembang ; 
while discontent and insurrection threaten 
them at Sappoora, at Macassar, in the 
Isle of Ceram, at Banca, and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Batavia itself. 
The natives appear tired of the Dutch 
Government. The new settlement at Sin- 
capoor, foanded by Sir Thomas Raffles, is 
rapidly advancing in strength and popu- 
lation. 
AMERICA. 

It appears by the American papers, 
that most of the States are earnestly la- 
bouring to banish slavery from the Union 
altogether. Congress is occupied with 
the admission of young States as inde- 
pendent members of the Union. 

The American Government is employ- 
ing an expedition to explore the Copper 
Mine River: this is described as part of 
a system of measures, for the security of 
the North-Western frontier of the United 
States, and for the protection of their fur 
trade. 

In Congress, on the 17th December, a 
resolution was submitted for preparing a 
bill to indemnify those citizens of the 
United States who lost their property in 
consequence of the general conflagration 
by the enemy on the Niagara frontier, 
during the late war. The Annual Trea- 
sury Report was presented by the Ame- 
rican Government to Congress on the 10th. 
This document contains a full exposition 
of the amount of the revenue for five years 
past; viz. from 1815 inclusive. It ex- 
hibis likewise a concise account of the 
public debt in its separate branches. The 
whole revenue for 1815 was 49,555,642 
dollars; in 1816, the second year of peace 
with England, 36,657,904 dollars ; in 1817, 
24,365,227 dollars; in 1818, 26,095,200 
dollars; and in 1819 (calculated at) 
25,827,824 dollars. The customs in 1815, 
when the ports of Aterica were first 
opened to the introduction of British mer- 
chandize (after the war), amounted to 
upwards of 36,000,000 of dollars; 1819, 
about 20,000.000 of dollars. The public 
expenditure for the last year is stated at 
25,492,387 dollars, leaving a small ba- 
lance in the Treasury. The total of the 
public debt unredeemed on the Ist Jan. 
is estimated at 88,885,203 dollarsy’ The 
revenue for 1820 is estimated at 22 mil- 
lions dollars, being about 4 millions less 
than 1819; of this sum the customs are 
taken at 19 millions, which: is less by one 
million than their produce last year—a 
proof that the Government is not sanguine 
in its speculations as to a speedy increase 
in the prosperity of foreign commerce. 
The expenditure for 1820 is estimated at 
27,000 000, being 6,000,000 more than 
the revenue; and the reporter adds, that, 
‘it is probable, that the estimate for 
succeeding years will exceed, rather = 

fa 
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fall below it.” The President, in. conse- 


quence of this view of the finances, sub- 
mits to Congress the expediency of aug- 
menting the revenue, or reducing the ex- 
penditure.—Should the former part of the 
alteruative be resorted to, he recommends 
an addition to the duties upon certain 
articles of foreign merchandise, of which 
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the description may be easily guessed, 
from his subjoining, that the present he 
conceives to be a favourable moment for 
affording ‘‘ protection to the cotton, wool- 
len, and iron manufactures” of the United 
States, so as to secure them the bome 
market. The report states that a Joan is 
absolutely necessary. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Our present most Gracious Majesty, 
George the Fourth, has been proclaimed 
in must of the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom with the greatest cere- 
mony. The Corporations, and the prio- 
cipal gentlemen of different towns and 
cities, have formed the most splendid pro- 
cessions to celebrate the Accession of His 
Majesty to the throne of his ancestors. 

Feb. 2. A destructive fire broke out 
this evening, at the house of Philip Alde- 
vel, esq. called Somerton-lodge, Herts. 
It was occasioned by the negligence of a 
maid-servant in suffering a candie to set 
fire to‘a bed-room on the second Aor. In- 
stead of endeavouring to extinguish the 
flames, she ran down stairs and alarmed 
the house ; in the interval, the room was 
on fire in all parts. The Southern wing 
of the house, consisting of eight rooms, 
together with the valuable furniture, which 
was uninsured, was destroyed in less than 
two hours. A strong wall confined the 
flames to this wing of the house. The 
damage sustained is estimated at 3,000/. 

Feb.13. A curious circumstance oc- 
curred at Market Lavington, Wilts. A 
person named Jane Webb, attended di- 
vine service attired precisely in the same 
suit of mourning for our late Sovereigu 
George III. as was worn by her for King 
George II. The singularity of its make at- 
tracted much notice. This venerable and 
frugal spinster has attained her 76th year. 

A Druidical Temple is to be seen in the 
highest point of the farm of Craigmurthro, 
a mile South from Forfar.—It is a circle 
of large stones, the largest in the middle. 
The field was fallowed last year, and this 
temple trenched; from which a great quan- 
tity of stones were turned up: nothing else 
appeared, except a few stones that went 
to dust. The field this year was sown 
with barley, and this trenched part with 
the rest: now, as far as this space extend- 
ed, there are considerable quantities of 
oats of various kinds sprung up among 
the barley, the seeds of which must have 
temaiued there more than 1000 years ! : 
without the trenched grouod there is not 
the least head of oats to be seen. Orders 
have been given to preserve these oat 
plants. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1320. 


Accounts from Ireland describe Ros- 
common, Mayo, aud Galway as in a very 
disturbed state—infamous oaths adminis- 
tering to the lower orders, and arms seized 
by them for illegal purposes—they swear 
—‘* No Protestants;” and part of theit 
creed is, to pave a new road that is to be 
made by them with Protestant boues, and 
an abolition of tithes, division of property, 
aod no more than a certain sum to be 
paid per acre. 

Norwich, Feb. 2. On Weduesday even- 
ing last, about eight o’clock, the North 
bank of the Wissey (about three furlongs 
above Hilgay-bridge) suddenly gave way, 
making a breach to the extent of upwards 
of 50 feet; through which the water 
rushed with such impetuosity, that in a 
very short time a tremendous gulph of 
22 feet in depth was formed. We are 
sorry to add, that by this calamitous 
event, several hundred acres of land-(a 
great part of which was sown with wheat), 
in Roxham and the vicinity were frou 
two to three feet under water. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY, 


OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS ON THE 

ACCESSION OF KING GEORGE IV. 

From the London Gazette Estreordinary, 
Monday, Jan, 31, 1820. 

Whitehall, Jan. 31. On Saturday af- 
ternoon, at thirty-five minutes past eight 
o’clock, our late most gracious Sovereign 
King George the Third, whose strength had 
gradually declined for some weeks, expired 
without the least apparent sufferiog, at his 
Castle of Windsor, in the 82d year of his 
age, and the 60th of his reign. No Sove- 
reign ever possessed in a higher degree the 
veneration and affection of his subjects ; 
and their grief for his loss is only abated 
by the unhappy malady, which has pre- 
cluded his Majesty from directing the mea- 
sures of his Government during the nine 
latter years of his glorious reign, 

Upon the news of this melancholy event 
arriving in London, the Lords of the Privy 
Council assembled yesterday at Carlton 
House, and gave orders fof proclaiming 
his preseat Majesty, who made a most 
gracious Declaration to them, and caused 

a'l the Lords and others of the late King’s 
Privy 
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Privy Council, who were then present, to 
be sworn of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 

And this day, about noon, his Majesty 
was procisimed; first before Carlton- 
House, where the Officers of State, Nobi- 
lity, and Privy Councillors, were preseut, 
with the Officers of Arms, all being on foot. 
Then the officers being mounted on horse- 
back, the like was done at Charing-cross, 
within Temple-bar, at the end of Wood- 
street, in Cheapside, and lastly, at the 
Roya! Exchange, with the usual solemni- 
ties; the principal Officers of State, a 
great number of the Nobility, and of other 
persons of distinction, attending during the 
whole ceremony. 

« Whereas, it has please: the Almighty 
God to call to his mercy our late Sovereign 
Lord, King George the Third, of blessed 
memory, by whose decease the Imperial 
Crown of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, is solely and rightfully 
come to the high and mighty Prince, 
George, Prince of Wales. We, therefore, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of this 
Realm, being here assisted with those of 
his late Majesty’s Privy Council, with 
numbers of other principal Gentlemen of 
quality, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Citizens of London, do gow hereby 
with one voice and conseot of tongue and 
heart, publish and prociaim that the high 
and mighty Prince George, Prince of Wales, 
is pow, by the death of the late Sovereign, 
of happy memory, become our only law- 
ful and rightful liege Lord, George the 
Fourth, by the Grace of God, King of 
Great Britain and [reland, Defender of the 
Faith and 80 forth, to whom we do ackuow- 
ledge all faith and constant obedience, with 
all hearty and hamble affection; beseech- 
jog God, by whom Kings an Queews do 
reign, to bless the Royal Prinee, George the 
Fourth, with long and happy years to reign 
over us, 

“* Given at the Court at Carlton House, 
this 30:b day of January, 1820. 

“ God save the King.” 
Fareperick. 
Wittmam. 
Aucusros Farpsrick. 
Wictiam Freperick. 
Leoroxp, Prince of Saxe Cobourg. 

C.Cantuar, Bidon(C,), Montrose, Athol, 
Weilesley, Camden, Lauderdale, Chatham, 
Bathurst, Liverpool, Mulgrave, Melville, 
Sidmouth, Melbourne, Chetwynd, W. Lon- 
don, Wm. Courtenay, W. Curtis, John 
Ramer, John Perring, James Shaw, George 
Scholey, Samuel Birch, Matthew Wood, 
C, Smith, Gerrard Andrewes, R. Hodgs:.n, 
Johu freland, G, Cockburn, H. Hotham, 
Besborough, C. Warren, Sam, Carlisle, 
Ellenborough, Charles Manuers Sutton, 
N. Vansittart, Predevick John Robinson, 
Wm. Scott, T. Wallace, W. Grant, Jobn 
Nicholl, R. Richards, Charles Arbethoot, 
Robert Peel, W. Sturges Bourne, Charles 
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Bagot, John Leach, C. Abbott, R. Dallas, 
B. Bloomfield, Ailesbury, George Bridges 
(Mayor), George Clerk, Christopher Ro- 
binson, R. Gifford, J. W. Croker, George 
R. Dawson, Thomas Pere. Courtenay, 
J.S, Copley, H. Bankeg, C. Flower, John 
Atkios, John Silvester, C. Maguay, Robert 
Alb. Cox, John Thomas Thorp, Richard 
Rothwell, John Edmund Dowdeswell, R. 
Clark, Henry Woodthorpe, T. Tyrrell, 
Wao. Borradaile, jun. Thontas Smith, 
Herbert Taylor, W. Keppel, F. T. Ham- 
mond, WilliamCongreve, Newman Knowlys 
(the Common Serjeant of London), James 
Buller, Jos, Whatley, George Nayler 
(York). 


At the Court at Carlton House, January 
St, 1820, present, the King’s most 
excellent Majesty in Council : 

His Majesty being this day preseat in 
Council, was pleased to make the following 
Declaration, viz. 

“ T have directed that you should be as- 
semabled bere, in order that | may discharge 
the painful duty of announcing to you the 
death of the King, my beloved father. 

“It is impossible for me adequately to 
express the etete of my feelings upon this 
melancholy occasion, but I have tbe con- 
solation of knowing, that the severe cala- 
mity with which his Majesty hes been af- 
flieted for so many years, has never effaced 
from the minds of his subjects the impres- 
sions created by his many virtues; and his 
example will, T am persuaded, live for 
ever in the grateful remembrance of his 
country. 

“ Called upon, in consequence of his 
Majesty’s iudisposition, to exercise the pre- 
rogativee of the Crowo on bis behalf, it was 
the first wish of my heart to be allowed to 
restore into his hands the powers with 
whicb I was entrusted, It has pleased Al- 
mighty God to determine otherwise, and I 
have not been insensible to the advantages 
which I have derived from administering, 
in my dear father’s name, the Government 
of this realm. 

“The support which [ have received 
from Parliament and the country, in times 
the most eventful, and under the most ar- 
duous circumstances, could alone inspire 
me with that confidence which my present 
station demands. 

“‘ The experience of the past will, I 
trust, Satisfy all classes of my people, that 
it will ever be my most anxious endeavour 
to promote their prosperity and happiness, 
and to maintain ubimpaired the religion, 
laws, and liberties of the kingdom.” 

Whereupon the Lords of the Council 
made it their humble request to his 
Majesty,that this his Maje-ty’s most 
gracious Declaration to their Lord- 
ships might be made public, which 
his Majesty was pleased to order 
accordingly. Jaz. Buccar. 

At 
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At the Court at Carlton House, January 

30, 1820, present, 

The King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
H. R. H. the Duke of York, 
H, R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 
BR. H. the Duke of Sussex, 
H. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester, 
H. R. H. the Prince Leopold of 

Saxe Coburg, 

&e. &c. &e. 

His Majesty, at his first coming into the 
Council, was this day pleased to declare, 
that, understanding that the law requires 
he should, at his accession to the Crown, 
take and subscribe the oath relating to the 
security of the Church of Scotland, he was 
now ready to do it this first opportunity, 
which his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to do according to the forms used by the 
law of Scotland, and subscribed two instru- 
ments thereof, in the presence of the Lords 
of the Council, who witnessed the same ; 
and his Majesty was pleased to order, that 
one of the said instruments be transmitted 
to the Court of Session, to be recorded in 
the books of the Sederunt, and after which 
to be forthwith lodged in the Public Re- 
gister of Scotland, and that the other of 
them remain among the records of the 
Council, and be entered in the Council 
Book. 


Saturday, Jan. 15. 
A shocking catast:ophe befel four young 


men of respectability, on the Thames, 
some distance from Chiswick. They had 
remained skaiting until after dark ; and 
in following each other a sheeting of ice 
separated from the rest, and they were hur- 
tied into the current and drowned. There 
were two others in company, who with dif- 
ficulty escaped, ‘I'he names of two of the 
drowned persons were Heather, residing 
near Kew bridge. 
Tuesday, Jan. 18. 

A most extraordinary case, or rather se- 
ries of cases, occupied the time of the 
Court, at the Old Bailey, several bours. 
A man of colour, a very respectable indi- 
vidual, was tried upon three indictments, 
for horse-stealing (hiring horses and riding 
off with them), and was in each case post- 
tively sworn to by a number of wituesses ; 
although it appeared beyond all doubt, 
from the concurring testimony of several 
most respectable persons, that the prisoner 
could not be the man who committed 
the offences imputed to him. It seems, 
he had the misfortune of being so much 
like avother individual, that he might easily 
be mistaken for him. It was also proved 
by an eminent solicitor, that a person ex- 
actly resembling the prisoner in person 
had lately been sent out of the country, 
and that the only difference in their ap- 
pearance was in their hair. He was, of 
course, acquitted upon each charge.— 
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There was a fourth indictment, but which 
the prosecutor declined going on with. 
The Common Serjeant said, it was a most 
uofortunate circumstance, that the pri- 
soner was so like a very wicked person ; 
and, adding, that he had no doubt whatever 
of bis innocence, ordered bim instantly to 
be discharged. An involuntary burst of 
applause from all quarters of a very 
crowded Court followed the order—upon 
the indecency of which the Common Ser- 
jeant observed in severe terms. 

Thursday, Jan. 21. 

This morning a fire broke out in the 
house of Mr, Fowler, known by the vame 
of China Hall, on the Lower Deptford- 
road, which communicated to his silk 
mills; the whole of which, with a large 
quantity of silk, was totally consumed. 

Tuesday, Feb, 1 

The following singular circumtance oc- 
curred :—A stag which was turned out, 
we believe, in the neighbourhood of Lord 
Derby’s seat, at Seven Oaks, after lead- 
ing his pursuers a circuit of near forty 
miles, made towards the Metropolis, and 
entered the suburbs at Vauxhall; he 
crossed towards Kennington, and by cross 
streets and bye-ways got into Lambeth 
Walk; here, being hard pressed by. the 
dogs, he turned ap King-street, and belted 
through a window iato a room in which a 
poor shoemaker was sitting at work: he 
was followed by the dogs, to the great 
alarm of the descendant of Crispin. Bis 
life would soon have fallen a sacrilice to 
the dogs, had not the whipper.in grrived 
at the imstant, and interposed to save 
him ; he was secured and conveyed ie 
safety to Mamford’s livery stables, Ken- 
nington-cross, 

Tuesday, Feb. 8. 

Bult v. Sir Nathaniel Conant. — The 
final judgment of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, was this day given in this case. 
It was an action of trespass and false im- 
prisonment, brought by the pleiotiff 
against Sir Nathaniel Conant, for having 
issued @ warrant, by which the plaintiff 
was arrested, and subsequently commit- 
ted for want of bail, The warrant had 
been issued on account of the publication 
of two libels ; one on Lord Ellenborough, 
the late Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and the other on Lord Castlereagh. 
The case had been brought to trial before 
Chief Justice Dallas, who declared at the 
time, that the defendant, as a magistrate, 
was justified by the law in doing what he 
had done. The jury, not agreeing with 
the Learned Judge, found a special ver- 
dict, and the point of law now came on 
to be argued for the second time. 

Lord Chief Justice Dallas gave judgment, 
that a Magistrate is bound to ccmmit in 
not only actual, but expected, breaches of 
the peace, and that on information op 
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oath a person may be arrested and held 
to bail, if he be suspected that he is about 
to fight a ducl. His opinion, therefore, 
was, that the defendant was justified in 
what he had done, and the plaintiff could 
not maintain his action.” The other 
Judges concurred; and a verdict was 
therefore entered for defendant. 
Saturday, Feb, 12. 
A wost respectable meeting of the 
merchants of this city engaged in the 
commerce with the Netherlands, took 
place at the London Tavern, for the pur- 
pose of raising a subscription among their 
own members, to be appropriated to the 
relief of the sufferers by the late inunda- 
tions in that country, William Ward, 
Esq. was invited to preside on the occa- 
sion, and opened the business of the day 
by a short, but perspieuous, statement of 
the views of that assembly, and the pecu- 
liar propriety of their interference in en- 
deavouring to alleviate so signal a cala- 
mity. As merchants connected with Hol- 
jand, they bad met to perform ao act of 
charity, and they would perform it without 
ostentation, As an introduction to the 
business of the meeting, the Rev. Dr. 
Werninck thev read a detailed description 
of the calamity that had called forth this 
benevolent interference, the recital of 
which produced an evident emotion in the 
whole company. The inundations have 
, been more fatal and more extensive than 
any that have before occurred, even in a 
country peculiarly exposed to that species 
of devastation. It appears, too, that no 
part of the calamity is chargeable upon 
the neglect of those whose business it was 
to take measures for protecting the coun- 
try against the overflow of the waters. On 
the contrary, the most extraordinary exer- 
tioos were every where made to exclude 
them. Upon one dyke, for instance, of 
only three miles long, upwards of 1500 
men were constantly at work ; yet such 
was ‘the rapid and unexampled inerease 
of the water, occasioned by the melting 
of the immense quantity of snow in the 
higher parts of the interior, and the inces- 
sant rains, that all precaution availed no- 
thing. As the ice in the lower parts of 
the rivers remained firm, and became gra- 
dually piled up, by the accumulation of 
the floating masses, till it formed an im- 
movable barrier, the water was stopped 
in its course, and prevented from running 
down into the sea. Some idea may be 
formed of this sudden and unparalleled 
augmentation, when the fact is meutioned, 
that on the 27th of January, at Dalem, 
and the adjacent villages, in the province 
of South Holland, the water having in- 
creased at noon to the height-of seven feet 
from the ground, obtained by new breaches 
in the dyke such an immense addition, 
that at two o’clock it had risen to the 
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height of eleven feet. Some cases of par- 
ticular distress, in this general picture of 
human suffering, are too striking not to 
be recorded in this place and on this oc- 
casion. A breach in the dyke-of so large 
a magnitude took place near to the village 
of Leinden, in Guelderland, that the vio- 
lence of the water rushing through it, ac- 
companied with heavy masses of ice, swept 
away many of the dwellings ; and the in- 
habitants, with the greatest difficulty, aud 
with the loss of their children and sick 
and aged relations, saved themselves by 
running to the church, which, standing on 
an eminence, was protected by some in- 
tervening bouses from the violence of the 
flood. Io this church upwards of 750 
persons took refuge, without being able 
to save an article of property, lamenting 
the loss of relations, dwellings, and cattle, 
and reduced at the same time to a state of 
starvation ; for they remained two or three 
days in this situation before any provisions 
could be brought to them ; not only be- 
cause all the provisions in the village were 
destreyed, but no boats were able to reach 
them from other places; for the wind, 
which blew very hard, and the impetaous 
flowing of the water, prevented all inter- 
course, At Leut, another village in 
Guelderland, a similar occurrence took 
place. The people were compelled to fly 
to a nobleman’s seat in the vicinity, where 
they were humanely received, to the num- 
ber of 260. Even then they were in great 
danger ; but, fortunately, the strength of 
the building withstood the violence of the 
ice, and the impetuosity of the flood. At 
Oostechout, a village in the other part of 
Guelderland, the Roman Catholic church, 
parsonage-house, and many other build- 
ings, were driven from their foundations, 
aud a great number of the inhabitants 
drowned, These melancholy scenes, pat- 
ticularly in the night, were rendered still 
more awful by the guns firing continually 
signals of distress, announcing new cala- 
mities, occasioned by additional breaches 
in the dykes. The inundations in the years 
1799 and 1809 were partial and limited 
compared with this. Sach is the preseut 
extent of the calamity, that in the pro- 
vince of Guelderland alone, seveuty-t*o 
villages are under water. In each of the 
provinces of South Holland and Utrecht, 
tbe inundation has covered mere thao 
120,000 acres of land. The flood has 
risen higher, and increased more rapidly, 
than any remembered by the oldest inha- 
bitants. The exertions made by the people 
of Holland, to administer help to the suf- 
ferers, have only been limited by their 
ability. Many instances of personal in- 
trepidity, in attempting the rescue of per- 
sons overwhelmed by the flood, have alse 
been recorded. That of M. Langendam, 


the master of a large vessel, is perhaps 
the 
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the most extraordinary. He sailed through 
one of the breaches in the dyke of the river 
Waal, over the inundated fields, for the 
purpose of rescuing his unfortunate fel- 
jow-creatures from a watery grave, risking 
not only the loss of his vessel, but his own 
life and that of his crew. To the astonish- 
ment of every one, his intrepidity and 
humanity were amply rewarded, and 
crowned with success. He saved a great 
number of persons whom he found fluat- 
ing en pieces of the roofs of their houses, 
or clinging to the tops of their dwelling~ ; 
among whom were many women, who had 
been two or three nights in these perilous 
situations, with their infants at their breasts, 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
‘and almost starved to death. 

After the Resolutions had all been pat 
and carried, which was done with perfect 
unanimity, a liberal subscription was en- 
tered into, and, before the Meeting sepa- 
rated,amvounted toa veryconsiderabie sum. 


Mr. Henry Huot, after several applica- 
tions to the Court of King’s Bench, has ob- 
tained a writ of Certiorari for removing the 
trial of himself and others (on a charge of 
conspiracy on the 16th of Angust at Man- 
chester) from Lancaster to some other 
county. The ground of his application 
was, that an impartial trial could not be 
expected in Lancashire. The condition on 
which the Judges consented to remove the 
venue was, that the defendants should en- 
ter into recognizances to appear in the 
Court appointed for such removal, and un- 
dertake to go to trial at the next Assizes. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Wm. Peel, 
esq. M. P. for Tamworth, and R.G. Daw- 
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son, esq. M. P. for Londonderry, for hav- 
ing challenged Floyer, esq. to fight a 
duel, have both been sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment; to pay a fine of 
500/. each, and to give securities to keep 
the peace ; themselves in 4000/. each, and 
two sureties in 20004. each. 

The executors of the late Lord Ellenbo- 
rough are said to have discovered securities 
among his papers,to the amount of 80,0002. 
more than they had calculated to be the 
property which his Lordship died pos- 
sessed of, 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that no less 
than ninety-seven lives were lost, during 
the last year, within the bills cf mortality, 
by fire. 

It is ascertained by the books at the 
Custom-house, that in the year ending 5th 
January last, the enormous quantity of 
26,799,369 bushels of foreign corn and 
grain were imported duty-free. 

The present Law Term continues, not- 
withstanding the decease of the King, to 
belong to the preceding reign, and not to 
that of his Majesty’s successor; go the 
Session of Parliament is the S0th of the 
King, not the Ist of George IV. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
have promoted the translating and printing 
the Bible into no less than 127 languages 
aad dialects. 

The Rev. Dr. Parr, who had long held 
one of the numerous prebendal stalls in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which never produced 
him more than 10/. per annum, has been 
fortunate enough to negociate a lease, in 
right of his stall, to the Regent Canal Com- 
pany for no less than 24,000/, sterling.— 
So says Report—we hope truly. 


i 


HORRIBLE CONSPIRACY AND MURDER! 


Wednesday, Feb, 23. 

In consequence of private information 
received by the Civil Power, that it was in 
the contemplation of a gang of diabolical 
ruffians to make an attempt on the lives 
of bis Majesty’s Ministers, whilst assem- 
bled at the house of Earl Harrowby, in 
Mansfield-street, to a Cabinet Dinner, 
this evening, R. Birnie, Esq. with a party 
of 12 of the Bow-street patrole, proceeded 
about eigit o’clock to the place which had 
been described as the rendezvous of these 
desperadoes in Cato-street, John-street, 
in the Edgeware-road ; where, in a kind 
of loft, over a range of coach-houses, they 
were found in close and earnest delibera- 
tion. The only approach to this Pande- 
monium was by a narrow ladder, Ruth- 
Yen, one of the principal Bow-street Of- 
ficers, led the way, and was followed by 
Ellis, Smithers, Surman, and others of the 
patrole. On the door being opened, about 
25 or 50 men were seen within, all armed 
some way or other; and, for the most 


part, they were apparently engaged, either 
in charging fire-arms, or in girding them- 
selves in belts similar to those worn by the 
military. There were tables about the 
room, on which lay a number of cutlasses, 
bayonets, pistols, sword-belts, pistol-balls 
in great quantities, ba!l-cartridges, &c. 
As the Officers entered the room, the 
conspirators all immediately started up ; 
when Ruthven, who had been furnished 
with a warrant from the Magistrates, ex- 
claimed, “* We afe Peace-officers! Lay 
down your arms!” In a moment all was 
confusion. A man, whom Ruthven de- 
scribes as the notorious A. Thistlewood, 
opposed himself to the Officers, armed 
with a cut-and-thrust sword of unusual 
length. Ruthven attempted to secure the 
door; and Ellis, who bad followed him 
into the room, advanced towards the map, 
and, presenting his pistol, exclaimed, 
** Drop your sword, or Ill fire ivstantly t” 
The man brandished his sword with in- 
creased violence; when Smithers, the 

other 
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Other patrole, rushed forward to seize 
him ; and on the instant the ruffian stab- 
bed bim to the heart. Poor Smithers fell 
into the arms of his brother Officer Ellis, 
exclaiming ‘‘ Oh God !” and ia the next 
instant was a corpse. While this deed 
was doing, the lights were extinguished, 
and a desperate struggle ensued, in which 
many of the Officers were severely wound- 
ed. Surman, one of the patrole, received 
a musket-ball on the temple ; but forta- 
nately it only glanved along the side of 
his head, tearing up the scalp in its way. 
The conspirators kept up an incessant 
fire: whilst it was evident to the Officers 
that many of them were escaping by some 
back way. Mr. Birnie exposed himself 
every where, and encouraged the Officers 
to do their duty, while the balls were 
whizzing round his head. At this mo- 
ment, Capiain Fitzclarence (one of the 
gallant sons of bis Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence) arrived at the head of 
a detachment of the Coldstream Guards, 
They surrounded the building ; aud Cap- 
tain Fitzclarence, with Serjeant Legge and 
three files of grenadiers, mounted the lad- 
der and entered the room, now filled with 
smoke, and only illuminated by the occa- 
sioval flashes of the fire-arms of the con- 
spirators. A ruffian instantly approached 
the gallant Captain, and presented a pis- 
tol to his breast; but as he was in the act 
of pulling the trigger, Serjeant Legge 
rushed forward, and whilst attempting to 
push aside the destructive weapon, re- 
ceived the fire upon his arm. Fortunately 
for this brave man, the ball glanced along 
his arm, tearing the sleeve of his jacket 
from the wrist to his elbow, without wound- 
ing him. ‘It is impossible to give a minute 
detail of the desperate conflict which fol- 
lowed, or the numerous instances of per- 
sonal daring manifested by the Peace- 
Officers and the military, thus brought 
into sudden contact with a band of assas- 
sins in their obscure den, and in utter 
darkness. Unfortunately, this darkness 
favoured the escape of many of the 
wretches, and the dreadfu! skirmish ended 
in the capture of only nine of them, These 
were insiantly handcuffed together, placed 
in hackney-coaches, and brought down to 
the Police-office, Bow-street, under a 
strong military escort; and Mr. Birnie, 
having arrived at the same moment, in- 
stantly took his seat upon the Bench, and 
prepared to enter into the examination of 
the prisoners, They were immediately 
placed at the bar in the following order :-— 
James Ings, a buicher; James Wilson, a 
tailor; Richard Bradburn, a carpenter ; 
James Gilchrist, a shoemaker; Charles 
Cooper, a bootmaker; Richard Tidd, a 
bootmaker ; John Monument, a shoe- 
maker; John Shaw, a carpenter; and 
William Davidson, a cabinet-maker. 
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Davidson is a man of colour, and a 
worthy coadjutor of Messrs, Watson, 
Tbistlewood, and Co. upon many occa- 
sions. At the meeting in Finsbury mar- 
ket-place a few months ago, he was one 
of the principal speakers. 

Ings is a hoary ruffian, a short squat 
man, apparently between 50 and 60, but 
of most determined aspect, His hands 
were covered with blood; and as he stood 
at the bar, manacled to one of his wretch- 
ed confederates, his small fiery eyes glared 
round upon the spectators with an expres- 
sion truly horrible. The rest had nothing 
extraordinary in their appearance, They 
were for the most part men of short sta- 
ture, mean exterior, and unmarked phy- 
siognomy. 

The office was crowded with soldiers and 
officers, bringing in arms and ammunition 
of various kinds, which had been taken on 
the premises; muskets, carbines, broad- 
swords, pistols, blundert , belts, and 
cartouch-boxes, ball-cartridges, gunpow- 
der (found loose in the pockets of the pri- 
soners), haversacks, and a large bundle of 
singularly-constructed stilettoes. These 
latter were about 18 inches long, and tri- 
angular in form; two of the sides being 
concave, aud the other flat ; the lower ex- 
tremity having been fiattened, and then 
wrung round spirally, so as to make a firm 
grip, and ending in a screw, as if to fit 
into the top of a staff. Several staves in- 
deed were produced, fitted at one end with 
a screwed socket ; and no doubt they were 
intended to receive this formidable weapon. 

The depositions of a number of officers, 
most of them wounded, and several of the 
soldiers, having been taken, their evidence 
substantiating the foregoing narrative, the 
prisoners were asked whether they wished 
to say any thing. Cooper and Davidson 
the black were the ouly ones who replied ; 
and they merely appesled to the ofScers 
and soldiers to say, whether they had not 
instantly surrendered themselves. Ellis, 
the patrole, who received the murdered 
body of his comrade Smithers in his arms, 
replied, that Davidson made the most de- 
termined resistance. At the moment when 
the lights were extinguished, he had rushed 
out of the place, armed with 4 carbine, and 
wearing white cross-belts, Ellis pursued 
him a considerable distance along John- 
street, and, having caught him, they fell 
together; and, in the deadly struggle which 
ensued, Davidson dischargec his carbine, 
but without effect, and Ellis succeeded in 
secoring him. 

Capt. Fitzclarence had seized and se- 
cured one or two of the prisoners with his 
own hands; and he was not only very 
much bruised, but his uniform was almost 
literally torn to pieces. 

At eleven o’clock, the depositions having 
been taken, as far as the circumstances ‘ed 

the 
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the moment would permit, the Magistrate 
committed the prisoners for further exa- 
mination ov Friday; and they were then 
placed in hackney-coaches, two prisoners 
being placed in eack coach, accompanied 
by two police officers, with two soldiers be- 
hind and one on the box, and the whole 
cavalcade escorted by a strong party of 
the Coldstream Guards on foot. 

The following morning an extraordinary 
Gazette was issued, offering 1000/. for the 
apprehension of Arthur Thistlewood, He 
was taken by Bishop and a party of police 
officers, about 12 o’clock the same day, at 
No. 10, White-street, in Littlhe Moor 
fields. 

The house is kept by a person named 
Harris, who is foreman to a letter- 
founder ; at the time of the apprehension 
Harris was from home, and supposed to 
be at his work; but the officers took his 
wife with them to Bow-street. The house 
is full of lodgers ; none of whom were aware 
of Thistlewood being on the premises tillthe 
officers entered ; nor was he ever seen there 
before. 

The following are circumstantial parti- 
cularsof Thistlewood’s arrest. At 9 o’clock 
in the morning, Lavender, Bishop, Ruth- 
ven, Salmon, and six of the patrole, were 
dispatched ; and, arriving at the house, 
three of the ia‘ter were placed at the front, 
and three at the back door, to prevent es- 
cape. Bishop observed a room on the 
ground floor, the door of which he tried to 
open, but found it locked. He called to a 
woman in the opposite apartment, whose 
name is Harris, to fetch himthe key. She 
hesitated, but at last broughtit. He then 
opened the door softly. The light was 
partially excluded, from the shutters being 
shut; but he perceived a bed in a corner 
and advanced. At that instant a head was 
gently raised from under the blankets, and 
the countenance of Thistlewood was pre- 
sented to his view. Bishop drew a pistol, 
and presenting it at him, exclaimed, ‘ Mr. 
Thistlewood, | am a Row-street officer ; 
you are my prisoner :’ and then, ‘ to make 
assurance double sure,’ he threw himself 
upen him. Thistlewood said, he would 
make no resistance, Lavender, Ruthven, 
and Salmon, were thea called, and the pri- 
soner was permitted to rise. He had his 
breeches and stockings on, and seemed 
much agitated. On being dressed, he was 
handcuffed; {In his pockets were found 
some ball-cartridges and flints, the black 
girdle, or belt, which he was seen to wear 
in Cato-sireet, and a sort of military silk 
sash. A -hackuey coach was then sent for, 
and he was conveyed to Bow-street. In 
his way thither he was asked by Bishop 
what he meant to do with the ball car- 
tridges? He dec!ined answering any ques- 
tions. He was followed by a crowd of per- 
sons, who repeatedly cried out, ‘ Hang the 
villain! hang the assassin!’ aud used other 
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~exclamations of a similar nature. When 
he arrived at Bow-street, he was first taken 
into the public office, but subsequently in- 
to a private room, where be was heard un- 
guardedly to say, that ‘ he knew he had 
killed one man, and he only hoped it was 
Stafford,’ meaning Mr. Stafford, the Chief 
Clerk of the office, to whose unremitting 
exertions in the detection of public delin- 
quents too much praise cannot be givea. 
Mr. Birnie, having taken a short examina. 
tion of the prisoner, sent him to Whitehall, 
to be examined by the Privy Council. 
Here the crowd was as great as that which 
had been collected in Bow-street. Per- 
sons of the highest rank came pouring 
into the Home Office, to learn the parti- 
culars of what had transpired. The arrest 
of Thistlewood was heard with infinite sa- 
tisfaction. He was placed in a room on 
the ground floor, and vast numbers of 
persons were admitted in their turn to see 
him. His appearance was most forbid- 
ding : his countenance, at all times un- 
favourable, seemed now to have acquired 
an additional degree of: maliguity: his 
dark eye turned upon the spectators as 
they came in, as if he expected to see 
some of his companions in guilt, who he 
had heard were to be brought thither. He 
drank some porter that-was handed to 
him, and occasionally asked questions, 
principally as to the names of the persons 
who came to look athim. Then he asked, 
*To what gaol he should be sent ?—he 
hoped not to Horsham.’ (This was the 
place in which he was confined in conse- 
quence of his conviction for sending a 
challenge to Lord Sidmouth.) 

At two o’clock he was conducted before 
the Privy Council. He was still hand- 
cuffed, but mounted the stairs with ala- 
crity. On entering the Covncil-chamber 
he was placed at the foot of the table. 
He was then addressed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who informed him that he stood 
charged with the twofold crime of treason 
and murder, and asked him whether he 
had any thing to say for himself? He 
answered, ‘that ‘ he should decline saying 
any thing on that occasivn.’ He was then 
committed to Coldbath-fields prison. 

The other prisoners, apprehended the 
night before, were likewise taken before 
the Privy Council, and tecommitted. Ia 
addition to the Cabinet Ministers, there 
were present, Viscount Palmerston, the 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer of 
Scotland, Sie William Scott, Mr. Sturges 
Bourve, the Attorney and Solicitor-Geve- 
ral, Sir John Nicholl, &c. They continued 
in examination of the prisoners vill past 
six o’clock, when the prisoners, who had 
been kept in separate Tooms, were re- 
moved in hackney-coaches to the House 
of Correction, escorted by a party of the 
Life Guards, amidst the execrations of 
those assembled round, and Thistlewood 

was 
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was loudly hooted and groaned at when 
he was taken from Bow-sireet Office. 

In the course of the day, further arrests 
took place. Among others secured is a 
man of the name of Brunt—who is stated 
to have been second in command to This- 
tlewood. He was apprehended at his 
lodgings in Fox-court, Gray’s-inn-lane ; 
in his room a vast quantity of hand- 
grenades, and other combustibles, were 
found. These were charged with powder, 
pieces of old iron, &c., calculated, upon 
explosion, to produce the most horrible 
consequences. A great nember of pike- 
blades, or stilettoes, such as were dis- 
covered in Cato-street, and a number of 
fire-arms, were likewise foun’. The whole 
of these, together with the prisoner, were 
taken tu Bow-street. He was afterwards 
sent to Whitehall, and then committed to 
Coldbath-fields. 

Firth, the person by whom the stable 
was let to Harrison, has likewise been ar- 
rested. He admits that he has attended 
some of the Radical meetings, but denies 
aoy knowledge of the conspiracy. War- 
rants have been issued for securing six 
others, whose names and descriptions are 
known. 

John Harrison, who hired the room in 
Cato-street, was apprehended in his ledg- 
ing in Old Gravel-lane. He was 10 years 


a private in the Life Guards, from which 

he was discharged about six years ago. 
Robert Adams, who had been five years 

a private in the Oxford Blues, and Abel 


Hall, have also been taken. Adams is a 
middle-aged man, and of respectable ap- 
pearance. 

The lodgings of Thistlewood, and of all 
the others who were in custody, bave been 
searched, and several important papers, 
and quantities of arms, have been disco- 
vered and seized. 

It is a singular fact, that when Thistle- 
wood was arrested, he had not a farthing 
of money in his possession. The same 
observation may be made with respect to 
bis comrades, all of whom were in the 
most wretched state of poverty. 

A man was apprehended by Taunton 
and Maidment, charged with making 
handles for the pikes which were seized 
at the stables. He was committed for 
further examination. 

Wa. Symmonds, a footman, at No. 20, 
Upper Seymour-street, was apprehended 
by Lavender and Bishop, charged on sus- 
picion of being concerned with the assas- 
sins. He is suspected of giving them in- 
formation respecting the transactions of 
the higher orders. He was detained. 

Since obtaining the preceding intelli- 
gence, the following particulars have been 
received :— 

A detachment of thirty of the Cold- 
stream Guards was ordered from Port- 
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man-street Barracks a quarter before 
eight o’clock (the men thought it was to 
attend a fire) ; Captain Fitzclarence head- 
ed them. On coming into the neighbour- 
hood of Cato-street, Capt. F. commanded 
them to halt and fix bayorets, and every 
man to be silent, Almost immediately 
afterwards they heard the report of a pis- 
tol: they were instantly < ded to 
advance in double quick time, upon the 
spot from whence it proceeded. On reach- 
ing the stable, a man darted out and was 
making off, but was prevented: finding 
his retreat intercepted, he poiuted a pistol 
at Captain Fitzclarence ; Serjeant Legge 
broke his aim by knocking the pistol off 
at the instant of its discharging, and was 
thus himself wounded in the right arm ; 
the man was then secured, The Captain 
then ordered the men to follow him into 
the stable; their entrance was opposed 
by a black man, who aimed. a blow at 
Captain F. with a cutlass, which one of 
his men warded off with his firelock: he 
exclaimed, ** Let us kill all the red-coats ; 
we may as well die vow as at auy other 
time ;” he was then also secured, They 
theu entered the stable. Captain F. being 
first, was attacked by another of the gang, 
who pointed a pistol, which flashed in the 
pan; the soldiers took him likewise, to 
whom he said, “* Do’nt kill me, and Pll 
tell you all about it.” The soldiers then 
mounted into the loft; there they found 
the body of the murdered officer, and 
another man lying near him ; the latter, 
who was one of the gang, was ordered to 
rise ; he said, “ I hope you will make a 
difference between the innocent and the 
guilty. Don’t hurt me, and Ill tell you 
how it happened.” Five more were then 
secured, one of whom declared he was led 
into it that afternoon, and was innocent. 

Davidson was one of those who, at the 
last meeting in Smithfield at which Hunt 
presided, paraded the streets of the metro- 
polis with a black flag, on which was de- 
scribed a death’s head. 





On Friday afternoon, an inquest was 
held on the murdered body of Richard 
Smithers, at the Horse and Groom, in 
Jobn-street, Edgeware Road. Mr. Stirling 
was the Coroner. After a long examina- 
tion of witnesses, who produced evidence 
of the facts already stated, the Coroner 
summed up. Ata little after ten o’clock, 
the Jury returned a verdict of Wilful 
Murder against A. Thistlewood, J. Ings, 
J. Wilson, R. Blackburn, J. Gilchrist, C. 
Cooper, J. Tidd, J. Monument, S. Strange, 
W. Davidson, and divers other persons 
unknown. This verdict of course includes 
the whole of those who were on the pre- 
mises in Cato-street and acting hostilely 
te the Civil Force iv the conflict. 
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SPRING CIRCUITS. 1820. 

Norsoix-~Lord Chief Justice Abbott and 
Baron Graham: Aylesbury, March 4. 
Bedford, March 9. Huntingdon, March 
ll. Cambridge, March 14. Thetford, 
Masch18, Bury St. Edmunds, March 24, 

gy a amo Chief Justice Dallas and 
Justice Best: Northampton, Feb. 26. 
Oakham, March 3. Lincoln and City, 
March 4. Nottingham and Town, March 
10. Derby, March 15. Leicester and 
Borough, March 20, Coventry, March 

. 27. Warwick, March 27. 

Home—Lord Chief Baron and Baron Gar- 
row: Hertford, March 1. Chelmsford, 
March 4. Maidstone, March 13. Hor- 
sham, March 20. Kingston, March 23. 

Weastean-—Baron Wood and Justice Bur- 
rough: Winchester, Feb, 28. New 
Sarum, March 4. Dorchester, March 9. 
Exeter and City, March 13, Launceston, 
March 22, Taunton, March 27. 

Norrmern-—Justice Bayley and Justice 
Park: Newcastle, Feb, 23. Carlisle, 
Feb. 24. Durham, Feb. 29. Appleby, 
March 1. York and City, March 4. 
Lancaster, March 20. 

Oxrorp——Justice Holroyd and Jystice Ri- 
chardson: Reading, Feb. 28. Oxford, 
March 1. Worcester and City, March 
4. Stafford, March 9. Shrewsbury, 
March 15. Hereford, March 20, Mon- 
mouth, March 25. Gloucester and City, 
March 29. 


SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1820. 
Bedf.—Sir John Burgoyne, of Sutton, bart. 
Berks—Timothgy Hare Altaboo Earle, of 

Swallowfield Place, esq. 
Bucks—Chas. Shard of Hedgerley Park,esq. 
Cambridge and Huntingdon—Tbomas Bur- 

ges, of Benwich, esq. 

Cheshire—James France France, of Bos- 
tuck, esq. 

Cornw.—W m. Rashleigh, of Menabilly,esq. 

Cumberland—Wi\frid Lawson, of Brayton 

House, esq. 

Derby—Fras. Mundy, of Markeaton, esq. 
Devon—Robert Hunt, of Sidbury, esq. 

Dorsei—Thomas Billett, of Warmwell, esq. 
Essex—Sir Thomas Neave, of Dagnam 

Park, bart. 

Gleuce.—Sir Edwin Bayntam Sandys, of 

Miserden Park, bart. 

Heref.—Thos. Perry, of Eardisley Park,esq. 
Herts—Johu EarleyCook.of Nunsbury esq. 
Keni—SirThos, Dyke, of Lullingstone, bart. 
Lanc.—Robert Hesketh, of Rossall, esq. 


Leic.—Jobn Clarke, of Little Peatling, esq. 

Lincoln—William Thompson Corbett, of 
Elsham, esq. 

Monmouth—Sir Robert Jones Allard Ke- 
meys, of Malpas, knt. 

Norfolk—Geo. Sam. Kett, of Brook, esq. 

Northampton—Jn. Cook, of Hoothorpe, esq. 

Northumberland—W =m. Clarke, of Benton 
House, esq. 

Notts.—Sir Robt. Clifton, of Clifton, bart. 

Ozxford—Thos. Fraser, of Woodcot House, 

Rutland—Robdt. Shield, of Wing, esq. [esq. 

Salop—T hos, Taylor, of Ellerton, esq. 

Somerse(—Gerard Martin Berkeley Napier, 
of East Pennard, esq. 

Stafford—Moreton Walhouse, of Hather- 
ton, esq. 

Co. of Southampton—James Scotts, of Ro- 
therfield Park, esq. 

Suffolk—Gea, Thomas, of Woodbridge, esq. 

Surrey—Hutches Trower, of Unsted Wood, 
esq. 

Sussez——Wm, Jo. Campion, of Danny, esq. 

Warwick—Christupher Roberts Wren, of 
Wroxhall, esq. 

Wilis— Ambrose Goddard, of Swindon, esq. 

Worcester—Rd Griffiths, of Thorngrove,esq. 

York—Heory Vansittart, of Kiik Leatham, 

Souru Wates. [esq.- 

Carmarthen—Ralph Stephen Pemberton, 
of Lianelly, esq. 

Pembroke—Nath, Phillips, of Slebech, esq. 

Cardigan—Henry Rogers, of Gelly, esq. 

Glamorgan—Rd. Blakemure, of Velindra, 

Brecon—Thos. Price, of Builth, esq. [esq. 

Radnor—James Crummer, of Harvey, esq. 

Nortu Wates. 

Anglesea—Robert Lloyd, of Tregauan, esq. 

Carnarvon——-Wm. Ormsby Gore, of Clen- 
neney, esq. 

Merioneth—Thomas Fitzhugh, of Cwm- 
heision, esq. 

Monigomery—John Buckley Williames, of 
Glanbatfran, esq. 

Denligh—John Lloyd Salisbury, of Galt- 
vaynan, esq. 

Flint—James Knight, of Rhual, esq. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 

Covent Garpen THeatre. 
Jan.25. The Antiquary ; a musical 
Play, in three Acts. Founded on Mr. W. 
Scott’s Novel of that name. With the aid 
of most beautiful Scenery, and excellent 
acting, it has been very successful. The 
Dramatist, is Mr. Terry, the Comedian, of 

this Theatre, 


EE 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazetre Promotions, &c, 

Jan. 22. Sir G. Clark, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

Major-gegeral Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
K.C.B. to be Governor of the Island of 
Antigua, vice Ramsay, deceased, 

Gent. Mac. February, 1820. 


Jan. 29. 8th Foot=~ Major Browne, 
from the half-pay of the 98th, to be Major. 
Jan. 30. Right Hon. John Lord Eldon, 
Lord High Chancellor, having delivered up 
to his Majesty the Great Seal of Great 


_ Britain, his Majesty was pleased to re- 


deliver 
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deliver the same to his Lordship; where- 
upon the oath of Lord Chancellor was ad- 
ministered to him. 

Feb. 5. This Gazette contains a Pro- 
clamation by the King in Council, re- 
quiring all persons being in office of au- 
thority or government at the decease of 
the late King, to proceed in the execu- 
tion of their respective offices, pursuant 
to the 6th of Queen Anne, and the 57th of 
his late Majesty. 


Civit Paomorions. 

Rev. J. W. Niblock, (curate of Hitchin, 
Herts,) Master of the Free School, in that 
Town. 

Rev. R. Wood, A.B. of Dubliv, and 
Perpetual Curate of Heywood, High Mas- 
ter of the valuable Free Grammar School 
of Bury, in Lancashire, vice Rev. Edward 
Bushby, resigned. 


EcciesiasSTicAL PRereRMENTS. 

Rev. T. Fisher, Roche R. Corowall. 

Rev. Thomas Garnier, (Rector of Bi- 
shop’s Stoke, near Winchester,) Bright- 
well R, near Wallingford, Berks. 

Hon. and Rev. Augustus Legge, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Winchester, North 
Waltham R. Hants. 

Rev. Mr. Lowe, Hallow V. Worcester. 

Rev. Edward Graves Meyrick, D. D. 
Winchfield R. Hants. 

Rev. Henry Thomas Austin, M.A. Ste- 
venton R. Hants. 

Rev. Thomas Dade, M.A. one of the 
Senior Fellows of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Bincombe with Broad- 
way R. Dorsetshire. 

Rev. Benjamin Vale, LL.D. late of 
Christ College, Cambridge, to be after- 
noon Lecturer of St. Luke, Middlesex. 


Promotions. —~ Preferments. — Births. 
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Rev. Mr. Gough, Rector of Gore’s- 
bridge, co. Kilkenny, to be Dean of Derry, 
worth about 4000/, per ann. 

Rev, Hen. W. R. Birch, M.A. Reydon V. 
and Southwold Perpetual Curacy, Suffolk. 
Rev. T. H. Ley, Landrake R. Devon. 

Rev. John. Harbin, LL. B. (Rector of 
North Barrow) Compton Pauncefoot R, 
Somerset. 

Rev. Henry Southall, B.A. Rector of 
Kington, Worcestershire, Bishampton V. 
in the same county. 

Rev, David Rowland, (Curate of St, 
Peter’s, Carmarthen,) Tregaron V. Car- 
diganshire. 

The Hon. and Rev. Armine Wodehouse, 
M.A. West Lexham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Edward Herbert, B.A. Abberten 
R. Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. Davies, Evington V. Leicester- 
shire. 

Rev, Jer. Burroughes, of Burlington St. 
Andrew R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Blunt, Clare V. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Williams Butt, Lakenheath V. 
Soffolk. 

Rev. Harrison Packard, M.A. to the 
Rectory of Fordley, with the Vicarage of 
Westleton annexed, Suffolk. 

Rev. Charles Leicester to the second 
portion of Westbury, co. Salop, vice Rev. 
Dr. Lawrence Gardoer, resigned, 


DIsPENSATIONS. 

Rev. Edward G. Meyrick, D.D. to hold 
the Rectory of Winchfield, Hants, with the 
Vicarage of Ramsbury, Wiltshire. 

Rev, William Collins Cumming, to hold 
the Rectory of St. Mary’s, Bedford, with 
the Vicarge of Eaton Bray, in the same 
county. 


a 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 4. At Lifford, co. Donegall, the 
wife of the Rev. John Graham, of a son. — 
12. The wife of J. Phipps, esq. Montpel- 
lier-house, Leamington, of a daughter. — 
18. At Hawkewell, Yorkshire, the Lady 
of Lieut.-col. Coore, of a son. —21. At 
Llansanfrede, Monmouthshire, Lady Har- 
riet Jones, of a son, — At Carrah (Lime- 
rick), the Lady of Sir Aubrey de Vere 
Hunt, bart. of a daughter. —23. In Es- 
sex, Lady Petre, of a son.— At Edin- 
burgh, Mrs. Johnstone, of Alva, of a 
daughter, being her 16th child. —S1. At 
Edinburgh, Viscountess Duncan, of a son. 
— At Westport (Mayo), the Marchioness 
of Sligo, of a son and heir. 

Feb. 1. At Weston-house, Warwick- 
shire, the Countess of Clonmell, of twin- 
daughters. —4. At Harbledown, near 
Canterbury, the wife of the Rev. J. B. 
Bunce, ason.—7. At Buckingham- house, 
Pall-mall, Countess Temple, of a daughter. 


—9. In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, the 
Lady of the Hon. Thomas Knox, of a 
daughter. —In George-street, Havover- 
square, the Countess Cowper, of a daugh- 
ter. — 10. (Inthe evening), and 11 (early 
in the morning), at Hampstead, the wife 
of Wm. Hall, labourer, of three children, 
two boys and a girl ; the mother and child- 
ren are ail doing well. Two years since 
she had twins, both of which are now liv- 
ing, and one other child. — 12, At her fa- 
ther’s, Lieut.-gen. Macleod, St. James’s- 
park, Lady Gardiner, of a son. — 18, At 
Bumpsted Helion Vicarage, Essex, the 
wife of Rev. Thomas Mills, of a son. 
Lately. In Mountjoy-square, Dublin, 
Viscountess Massarene, of a son. — At 
Hipley, near Portsmouth, the wife of 
Capt. Bashford, of three children; two 
sons and a daughter, who were doing 
well, and were baptised on Sunday, Ed- 
win, Henry, and Laura-Aane. 
MAR- 
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MARRIAGES, 


1819, Aug. 23. At Caleutta, Henry 
Manning, jun. esq. of the Civil Service, 
son of Henry Manning, esq. of Sidmouth, 
to Caroline, daughter of Lieut.-gen. Rus- 
sell, of the Benga! Establishment. 

Dec. 28. The Kev. Edw. Royds, B. A. 
Rector of Brereton, Cheshire, to Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Molyneux, esq. of 
Newsham-house, near Liverpool. 

1820, Jan. 5. At Cassel, Herman Sil- 
lem, esq. of Mark-lane, to Wilhelmina, 
fourth daughter of Professor Waitz, Phy- 
sician to his Highness the Elector of 
Hesse Cassel. 

7. Robert Langan, esq. of 'Ballyna- 
courty (Waterford), to the relict of the 
late Capt. Dudgeon, of the 60ih regiment ; 
and, on his return to his seat, the same 
day, he was taken ill, and died on the 11th. 

8. Capt. John Maitland, R.N. son of 
the late Hon. Col. R. Maitland, brother 
of the late Earl of Lauderdale, to Dora, 
daughter of Colth Bateman, esq. of Bed- 
ford (Kerry), Ireland. 

12, At Marseilles, Robert, son of the 
Hon. Robt. Leeson, uncle and presump- 
tive heir of the Earl of Miltown, to Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of the late Ralph Mar- 
shall, esq. of Callinaferry (Kerry). 

14. At Edinburgh, W. F. Campbell, 
esq. to Lady Elinor Charteris, dau. of the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Wemys and March. 

17. At Dublin, Sir Stephen May, of 
Belfast (Antrim), to Frances Stella, dau. 
of the Rev, B. Nixon, of Paynestown 
(Meath). 

The Rev. W. D. Ridley, to Maria, dau. 
of Robt. Tidswell, esq. formerly of Oporto. 

Capt. Forrest, R. N. C. B. to Miss Sto- 
nor, niece to George Corey, esq. of Tor 
Abbey, Devonshire. 

Robert, son of Major Wm. Potts, Al- 
derman of the City of Carlisle, to Mary- 
Catherine, daughter of Mrs. Whisson, 
late of Bath. 

18. The Rev. Thomas Stephen Hodges, 
to Julia, daughter of the late Wm. Bo- 
teler, esq. of Eastry, Kent. 

19. William, son of Wm. Wilberforce, 
esq. M.P. to Mary Frances, daughter of 
the Rev. John Owen, Rector of Paglesham. 

20. J. H. Adams, esq. Deputy Commis- 
sary General, to Esther, daughter of O:ti- 
well Wood, esq. of Edge-bill. 

J. D. Newbolt, esq. son of Sir J. H. 
Newbolt, Chief Jastice of Madras, to 
Blanch, daughter of the late J. Kuight, 
esq. of Faerlynch, Devonshire. 

Sir James Stuart, bart. of Allanbank, 
to Elizabeth Catherine, daughter of the 
late Elborough Woodcock, esq. 

Capt. Sir E. F. Stanhope, bart. R.N. of 
Stanwell, Middlesex, to Mary, daughter of 
Major Dowell, late of the Commissary 
Department on the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Establishment. 


22. Lieut. George Franklyn, R.N. to 
Barbara, daughter of the late John Duth- 
man, esq- 

24. At Myros Wood, co. Cork, Denny 
Creagh, Moylan, esq. to Miss Mary King, 
sister of Lady Jodrell, of Sall-hall, co. 
Norfolk. 

25, At Edinburgh, the Hon. Henry Ro- 
bert Westenra, son of Lord Rossmore, and 
M.P. for the county of Monaghan, to Miss 
Anne Douglass Hamilton. 

27. The Rev. Henry Parish, A.M. of 
Epsom, to Sarah, daughter of the late T. 
Stowers, esq. of Charterhouse-square., 

Alex. Teixeira Sampays, esq. of St. He- 
len’s Place, brother of the baron Teixera, 
of Lisbon, and Agent to the Royal Wine 
Company of Oporto, to Harriet, daughter 
of the late Nath, Kent, esq. of Fulham, 
Middlesex. 

31, Charles James Fox Combe, esq. son 
of the late Harvey Christian Combe, esq. to 
Henrietta Anna, daughter of John Church, 
esq. of Bedford-place. 

Thos. St. Felix. esq. of Demerara, to 
Mary, daughter of J. Osborne, esq. of 
Upsal Hall, Waltham Abbey. 

Lately. James Yonge, esq. of Card- 
wood, Devonshire, to Miss Margaret Craw- 
ley, daughter of the late Sir Thomas Craw- 
ley Bovey, bart. 

Feb. 1. Robert, son of the late Col. 
John Hilburton, of the Hon, East India 
Company’s Madras Establishment, to 
Anne, daughter of Robert Chamberlain, 
esq. of Worcester. 

S. At Dublin, the Hon, and Very Rev, 
the Dean of Killala, to Sophia, daughter 
of the late Sir George Ribton, bart. 

4. John, son of J. Hambrough, esq. of 
Marchwood Lodge, Hampshire, to Sophia, 
daughter of Gore Townshend, esq. of Ho- 
nington Hall, Warwickshire. 

7. Thos. Nunn, jun. esq. Mistley, to Mrs, 
Ayles, of Woodford Cottage, both in Essex. 

8. John Walker, esq. of Artillery-place, 
Finsbury-square, to Jessy, daughter of the 
late John Johnson, of St. Thomas’s in the 
East, Jamaica. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the 
Very Rev, the Dean of Chester, the Earl 
of Uxbridge, eldest son of the Marquess 
of Anglesey, to Eleanora, second daugh- 
ter of the late John Campbell, esq. of 
Shawfield, having been previously mar- 
ried on the 5th of August last, at Altyr, 
in Scotland, the seat of her brother-in- 
law, Sir Wm. G. Cumming, bart. 

14, Henry Eyre, esq. of Botley Grange, 
Hampshire, to the Hon. Juliana Devereux, 
daughter of the late, and sister of the pre- 
sent, Viscount Hereford. 

15. Robt. H. Barber, esq. of Hayton 
Castles, Nottinghamshire, Barrister - at - 
Law, to the daughter of S. Wordsworth, 
esq. of Edinburgh. 

OBI- 
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OBITUARY. 
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FUNERAL OF HIS LATE MAJESTY KING GEORGE Ill. 


The particulars of his Majesty’s death, 
and an historical view of the principal 
occurrences of his reign, have been al- 
ready given. We have now the melan- 
choly task of recurding the last sad tri- 
bute of respect paid to the mortal re- 
mains of our departed Sovereign. 

Ash-Wednesday, the 15th instant, be- 
ing the day appointed for the Royal 
obsequies, at an early hour on the Tues- 
day precetling, all the roads leading to 
Windsor were thronged with carriages, 
driving forward with the utmost expe- 
dition. On their arrival iq Windsor 
they completely blocked up the streets, 
At one side, and in front of the prin- 
cipal inns, were carriages and four, fill- 
ed with personages of distinction, eager- 
ly enquiring for any accommodation 
which could be afforded them, and at 
any price. The great attraction of this 
day (if such a term be applicable to a 
pageant of such mournful grandeur), 
was the lying in state of our late la- 
mented Sovereign. The publick were 
to have been admitted to witness this 
ceremony precisely at 10 o’clock; but 
owing to the necessity of making some 
further arrangements which were not 
originally contemplated, the state rooms 
were not thrown open until 11 o’clock. 

At that hour the Publick were ad- 
mitted through the entrance to the Cas- 
tle, called Queen Elizabeth’s Gate. The 
crowd then passed on to the Eastern 
extremity of the upper court, aud en- 
tered it at the Tower adjoining the de- 
partment of the kitchens; after ascend- 
ing the narrow winding flight of stairs in 
the Tower, the spectators were ushered 
into an anti-room, where two porters 
stood in full uniform, with crapes on 
their arms and staves. From the anti- 
rcom they passed direct into the mag- 
nificent apartment called St. George's 
Hall, the chamber which is dedicated 
to the Order of the Garter. No sign of 
mourning met the eye in this splendid 
‘Hall, except a black cloth covering the 
Throne, Its paintings were all unco- 
vered, and the fine allegories which de- 
corate the walls were as fresh and bril- 
liant as during the days of the grand pa- 
geants so often celebrated within them, 

Passing from St, George’s Hall, the 
crowd entered the King’s guard cham- 
ber, the left side of which was railed off, 
so as to form an avenue of about ten 
feet wide, along which the people passed. 
Without the railing an open space was 


kept, in which several Yeomen of the 
Guard were stationed in full mourning. 

From the guard-chamber the throng 
moved at once into the King’s Presence 
chamber, which was the first room that 
directly reminded the spectator of his 
advance to the funeral bier. This spa- 
cious chamber was eutirely hung with 
black cloth. 

In the Presence chamber were sta- 
tioned a line of Yeomen of the Guard 
in full mourning. The next room, the 
King’s audience-chamber, was that in 
which the body lay in state. This cham 
ber was hung with purple cloth from 
the ceiling to the floor, and lighted with 
a number of silver lamps and candelabre 
filled with wax lights. At the upperend, 
under the throne on which his late Ma- 


jesty so often Sat in regal state, was 


placed upon tressels the royal coffin, 
The canopy of the throne was on this 
occasion considerably enlarged, so as 
nearly to extend over the whole surface 
ef the coffin. The foot of the coffin 
was the only part exposed 3; the pall, 
which was of the richest black velvet, 
was there thrown aside, and the silver 
ornaments, richly gilt, ley open to view. 
The following is a copy of the Inserip- 
tion on the coffin plate :— 
DEPOSITUM 
Serenissimi, Potentissimi, et Excellentis- 
simi Monarcha, 
GEORGI TERTII, 
Dei Gratia Britanniarum Regis, Fidei 
Defensoris, 
Regis Hanovere, ac Brunsvici et Lune 
burgi Ducis. ; 
Obiit XXIX die Januarii, Anno Domini 
MDCCCXX, 
Etatis suze LXXXII, Regnique sui LX. 
Two rows of Gentlemen Pensioners, 
in full uniform (six on each side), lined 
the approach to the Royal coffin. On 
the steps of the platform, and on each 
side of it, stood pages of his late Majesty 
in full mourning, and two Heralds, in 
their full uniform, with crape, were 
stationed at the foot of the coffin. At 
the head of the coffin sat a Lord of the 
Bedehamber. The Heralds and Lords of 
the Bedchamber were relieved every two 
hours. Some Grooms of the Bedcham 
ber were also in attendance; among 
them were General Sir W. Keppel, Hon. 
A. C. Bradshaw, and the Hon. Sir W. 
Lumley. This chamber was lighted in 
the most tasteful and appropriate man- 
ner, by a happy arrangement of the 
lamps. 
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lamps.—At each side of the coffin were 
three large silver altar candlesticks, with 
very large wax lights. From the room 
where the body lay, the spectators were 
led through the King’s drawing-room, 
and part of the State bed-room, and 
they retired through the Western end 
of the quadrangle. 

During the day no less than 30,000 
persons were admitted to see the mourn- 
ful spectacle. 

At half past four o'clock, after the 

doors were shut with regard te the Pub- 
lick in general, the Eton youths were 
admitted. The Masters, Fellows, and 
Scholars were all in deep mourning, 
with erape round their hats. The effect 
was mournfully grand. From ten to 
three o'clock yesterday the Publick 
were admitted, in the same manner as 
on the preceding day. 
, At seven o’clock his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York entered the Chamber 
of Mourning, and took his seat at the 
head of the coffin, where he sat as Chief 
Mourner until tbe body was removed. 

At eight o'clock the different parties 
who were tu join in the procession, as- 
sembled in St. George’s Hall, and were 
marshalled by Sir G. Naylor. 

The Peers entered through Elizabeth 
Gate, passed over to the Gate of the 
King’s Lodge, they then passed across 
the Kitchen Gate, and entered the Castle 
at the Eastern end of the State Apart- 
ments. 

At a quarter before nine the coffin 
was brought through the different rooms, 
upon the bier used at the funeral of her 
late Majesty. 

The Chapel was decorated in a style 
of splendour unexampled on any pre. 
vious occasion. There was a raised 
platform, which extended through the 
South aile, up the nave to the choir; 
it was covered with black cloth, Upon 
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each side were ranged soldiers of the 
Foot-guards, every second man holding 
a wax light; behind these were sta- 
tioned the Eton Scholars, to the num- 
ber of 500 at least, all of whom were 
admitted by the special order of his 
present Majesty. In the north aile, seats, 
elevated above each other, were arrang- 
ed for thé accommodation of those per- 
sons who had received tickets of admis- 
sion; those tickets were inadmissible 
alter seven o’clock. The choir was also 
fitted up for the accommodation of per- 
sons of distinction ; it was calculated to 
hold 94 persons. 

The Chapel was bung with black, as 
well as the Knights’ Stalls. The Gothic 
images only were left uncovered. The 
Altar also was hung with black, and 
near it were erected temporary seats for 
the Foreign Ministers and otber stran- 
gers of distinction who attended the 
procession. Amongst those Ministers 
were observed the Duke de San Carlos, 
Count Lieven, Baron Linsingen, Baron 
Lansctorf, &c. 

The Communion Table was covered 
with massive gold plate, from the Chapel 
Royal, London, as well as from the Cha- 
pel Royal, at Windsor. 

Over the Royal Mausoleum was a 
Canopy of rich blue velvet; on the 
top was a gold crown upon a cushion ; 
upon the border was a Gothic seroll, 
with festoons beneath, upon each of 
which the Royal Arms were emblazoned. 

Upon the Procession reaching the 
great gate of St. George’s Chapel, on the 
South aile, the Body was received by 
the Dean of Windsor, and the organ 
immediately played, “| am the resur- 
rection and the life, saith the Lord,””"— 
The Funeral Service composed by Dr. 
Croft and Mr. Purcell, was then chaunted, 
and the Procession entered in the fol- 
lowing order. 


Trampets and kettle-drams, and drums and fifes of the Foot Guards. 
Knight Marshal’s meno, two and two, with black staves. 
Knight Marshal’s Officers. 
The Knight Marshal, 
Poor Knights of Windsor, two and two. 
Pages of his late Majesty. 


Apothecary to his Majesty. 


Surgeons to his Majesty. 


Apothecaries to his late Majesty. 

The Curate and Vicar of Windsor. 
Gentlemen Ushe:s Quarterly Waiters to his Majesty. 
Pages of Honoar to his Majesty. 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber to his Majesty. 
Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters to his Majesty. 
Serjeant Surgeons to his Majesty. 
Physicians to his Majesty. 
Physicians to his late Majesty. 
Household Chaplain to his late Majesty. 
Deputy Clerks of the Closet to his Majesty. 
Equeries to the Royal Family. 


Equeries 
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Equeries to his Majesty. 
Clerk Marshal and First Equery. 

Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber to his Majesty. 
Grooms of the Bed Chamber to his Majesty. 
Solicitor General. Attorney General. 
Barons of the Exchequer and Justices of both Benches. 
The Lord Chief Baron. The Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
The Vice Chancellor. 

The Master of the Rolls. 

The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 

Treasurer of the King’s Household. 
Privy Counsellors (not Peers) : 

The Right Hon. John Beckett, C. Bagot, W. S. Bourne, W. Huskisson, F. J. Robinson, 
Sir J. Nicholl, R. Ryder, N. Vansittart, C. Arbuthnot, C, Long, C. Bathurst, T. 
Wallace, W. Dundas, G. Canning, Sir W. Scott, W. W. Pole, Sir A. Paget, G.C.B, 
J.C. Villiers, Charles Manners Sutton. 

Bluemantle Pursuivant. 
Eldest sons of Barons: The Hon. W. G. Harris, F. Stewart, H. L. Rowley, C. J. Shore, 
S. E. Eardley, C. Blaney, R. W. Curzon. 
Eldest sons of Viscounts : The Hon. G, A. Ellis, R. W. Chetwynd, F. J. Needham, 
J. R. Townshend. 
Portcullis Pursuivant., 
Barons: Lords Prudhoe, Harris, Decies, Alvanley, Lilford, Rolle, Braybrooke, 
Kenyon, Montague, Walsingham, Aston. 
Rouge Dragon Pursuivant. 
Bishops: Oxford, Chester, Exeter (Clerk of the Closet to his Majesty), Salisbury 
(Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter.) 
Windsor Herald. 
Eldest sons of Earls: Lords Pelham, Binning, Bradenell ; Viscounts Sandon, Bernard, 
Duncannon, Valletort, Ingestric. 
Somerset Herald. 
Viscount Sidmouth : 
The other Viscounts present supported the Canopy. 
Eldest sons of Marquises: Viscount Castlereagh, K.G., the Earl of Ancram. 
Richmond Herald. 
Earl Powis : 
The remaining Earls who attended walked in other places. 
Lancaster Herald. 
Marquises: 
The Marquises present walked io other places. 
Dukes : 
The Dukes present supported the Pall. 
The Deputy Earl Marshal: The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain : 
Lord H. Howard- Molyneux-Howaru. Lord Gwydir. 
The Lord Privy Seal : The Earl of Westmoreland, K.G. 
The Lord President of the Council : The Earl of Harrowby. 
Chester Herald, acting for Norroy King of Arms. 
Lords of his Majesty’s Bed Chamber: Lords Amherst and Graves; Earl Delawarr ; 
Viscount Lake; Marquis of Headfort, K. St. P, 
Gold Stick: Earl Cathcart, K. T. 
Captain of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners : Earl of Courtown. 
Groom of the Stole; the Marquis of Winchester. 
The Banner of Brunswick, borne by Lord Howden, G.C.B. 
The Banner of Hanover, borne by Lord Hill, G.C.B. 
The Banner of Ireland, borne by the Earl of Roden, K. St. P. 
The Banner of Scotland, borne by the Ear! of Breadalbane. 
The Union Banner, borne by Lord Grenville. 
The Banner of St. George, borne by Lord Howard of Effingham, K.C.B. 
The Great Banner, borne by Lord Clinton. 


Supporter: { The Royal Crown of Hanover, borne \ Supporter : 











A Gentleman Usher. on @ parple velvet cushion, by Sir L. A Gentleman Usher. 


Moeller, acting for Sir G. Naylor, Blanc 
T. B. Mash, esq. Coursier King of Arms of Hanover. Joba 8. Dobyns, €sq. 
The 
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The Imperial Crown of the United 
Kingdom, borne on a purple velvet 
cushion, by R. Bigland, esq. Norroy, 
acting for Clarenceux King of Arms. 

The Lord Steward of his Majesty’s Household: the Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
attended by his Secretary, T. Brent, esq. 
The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s 
A Gentleman Usher. Household, the Marquis of Hertford,( A Gentleman Usher. 

H. Seymour, esq. K.G. attended by his Secretary, John( H.J. Hatton, esq. 

Calvert, esq. 


Supporter: 
Gentleman Usher. 
S. Randall, esq. 


Supporter : 
Gentleman Usher. 
R. Powell, esq. 


THE ROYAL BODY, 
Covered with a fine Holland Sheet and a Purple Velvet Pall, adorned with Ten 
Escutcheons of the Imperial Arms, carried by Ten Yeomen of the 
Guard, under a Canupy of Purple Velvet. 
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Ist Gentleman Usher 
Daily Waiter to his 
Majesty. 


Gentleman Usher of } 
the Black Rod: Sir % 
T. Tyrwhitt, kot, 


Garter Principal King of Arms: 
Sir Isaac Heard. 


The Cater Movaner, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, in a long black Ss s 
Cloak, with the Star of the Order of the Th ecard » f 
Garter embroidered thereon, and wear- Be hieoher bs 
ing the Collars of the Garter, Bath, and uckingham, 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 


Train Bearers: The Marquis of Bath; the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. assisted by 
‘ Lord Viscount Jocelyn, Vice-Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household. 


Assistants to his Royal Highness the Chief Mourner: The Marquis Conyngham, the 
Marquis Cornwallis, K. St. P.; the Earls of Shaftesbury, Huntingdon, Dartmouth, 
Aberdeen, K.T. Pomfret, Aylesford, Harcourt, Waldegrave, Bathurst, K.G, 
Chatham, K.T. Liverpool, K.G. Ailesbury, K.T. Arran, Bessborough. 

Princes of the Blood Royal, in long klack cloaks, the train of each borne by two 
Gentlemen of the respective Households of their Royal Highnesses : 

The Duke of Sussex. The Duke of Clarence. 

Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg. The Duke of Gloucester. 

The Council of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, as Custos Persone 
of his late Majesty: 

The Lord Chancellcr ; the Archbishop of Canterbury ; Lord Arden; the Archbishop of 
York ; the Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Grant ; the Marquis of Camden, K.G.; Lord St. Helen’s; 
the Lord Bishop of London ; the Earl of Macclesfield ; Lord Henley, G.C.B. 

Master 


Supporter : 
The Marquis of 
Stafford, K.G. 
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Master of the House- 
hold to his late Ma- 
jesty on the Windsor 
Establishment: B.C. 
Stephenson, esq. 


Groom of the Stole to his late Majesty 
on the Windsor Establishment : 
the Earl of Winchelsea. 
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Vice Chamberlain to 
his late Majesty on 
the Windsor Esta- 
blishment: Lord J, 
Thynve. 


Grooms of his late Majesty’s Bedchamber: 


Vice-Adm. the Hon. Sir A, K, Legge; Hon. R. Greville ; Vice Adm. Sir Harry Neale, 
bart.; Lieut,-Gen, Sir H. Campbell. 


His late Majesty’s Trustees: 
Count Munster, represented by Baron Best, K.C.B.; Major-Gen, Sir Herbert Taylor; 
Sir John Simeon, bart, 
Equeries to his late Majesty: 
Generals Gwynne, Manners, Cartwright, Garth ; Lieut.-Gen, Sir Brent Spencer, G.C.B. 
Gentlemen Pensioners with their Axes reversed. 
Yeomen of the Guard with their Partizaus reversed, 


Upon the arrival of the Procession at 
St. George’s Chapel, the Knight’s Mar- 
shal’s men, the trumpets and drums, 
filed off without the door. 

At the entrance of the Chapel, the 
Royal Body was received by the Dean 


@ and Prebendaries, attended by the Choir, 


who fell immediately before Blanc Cour- 
sier King of Arms, bearing the Crown 
of Hanover, and the Procession moved 
into the Choir, where the Royal Body 


§ was placed on a platform, and the Crowns 


and Cushions laid thereon. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 


ithe Chief Mourner, was seated on a 
j Chair at the Head of the Corpse, and 
# the Supporters on either side. 


The Princes of the Blood Royal were 
seated near the Chief Mourner. 
The Lord Chamberlain of his Majes- 


 ty’s Household took his place at the 
fi Feet of the Corpse ; and the Supporters 
& of the Pall and of the Canopy arranged 


& themselves on each side of the Royal 
Body. 
3 The service was commenced by the 


@ Dean of Windsor. 


It was about nine 


% o'clock when the first part of the Pro- 
& cession entered the South aile, and the 
= whole had not taken their seats within 


ores AS 


ore “ae 
Ae ees 


the Chapel until ten o’clock. The An- 
them of ** Hear my Prayer,” was sung 
by Masters Marshall and Deering in a 
superior style ; and the celebrated Fu- 
neral Anthem by Handel, upon the 
death of Queen Caroline, was sung by 
Messrs. Knyvett, Sale, Vaughan, and 
Masters Marshall and Deering. 

Sir Isaac Heard then proclaimed the 


& style and titles of his Majesty, and the 
¥ Royal Body was lowered into the vault 


% about half after ten o’clock. 


The ceremonial terminated about 


# eleven o'clock, and as the Royal Dukes 


were departing with the other Members 


8 of the Procession, a “ Solemn Volun- 
@ tary” was performed. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of York 


appeared most sensibly affected. There 
was a settled melancholy in the coun- 
tenance of Prinee Leopold, which na- 
turally heightened the interest his Royal 
Highness’s presence uniformly inspires. 


The Dukes of Clarence, Sussex, and § 


Gloucester. evinced considerable agita- 


tion of feeling, in which the whole of } 


the spectators appeared to sympathise. 


Inthe Metropolis, business of every § 


description was entirely suspended. Di- 
vine Service was celebrated, in the 
Churches, while the deep funeral tone 
of the different bells proclaimed the 
obsequies of the- Father of his People. 


This spontaneous homage to his me- 


mory did honour to the moral and 
loyal sentiments of the British nation. 
No Royal Edict was required, to call 


forth this outward sign of affectionate | 


respeet. A simple suggestion from the 
Chief Magistrate of the City of London 


(and even that was anticipated by pub- 


lie feeling) is the only act of authority, 
that preceded this general tribute to 
departed Royalty. 

Many appropriate and excellent Ser- 


mons were preached in honour and com- § 


memoration of his deceased Majesty's 
public and private virtues. 


The great bell at St. Paul’s, and those # 


of -most of the Churches, tolled at in- 


tervals the whole of the day. The f 
Union Flag was hoisted half-mast bigh 

on the Tower, the Admiralty, the Par- & 
liament House, St. Martin’s Church, St. ¥ 


Giles’s, and many other Churches, as 
also on the different vessels in the 
River. 

The Stock Exchange, by order of its 


Committee, and the Royal Exchange, # 


by order of the Gresham Committee, 
were closed the wkole day. Not only 
the shops, but the counting-houses of 
the merchants were closed. 


Minute guns were fired in the Park, # 


at the Tower, and on the banks of the 
Thames, from nine to ten o’clock, 
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Funerat or His Royat Hicuneés THe Doxe ov Kewr. 


In our Obituary of last month, p. 85, 
we have recorded the sudden and la- 
mented death of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent.—On Saturday, the 12th 
instant, his remains were committed to 
the silent tomb. 

The body of his Royal Highness lay in 
state for a short time at Woolbrook 
Cottage, Sidmouth, previous to its final 
removal from a scene which, but a few 
days before, was distinguished by all 
the joys of domestic bliss and social hap- 
piness, This took place in a spacious 
room, which was bung with black cloth 
and lighted with thirty wax candles. 
The glare of day was altogether exclud- 
ed. The coffin and urn were raised upon 
trestles, and covered with a rich velvet 
pall, turned up at each end to shew the 
splendid materials of which they were 
composed. 

At the head of the coffin was a su- 

rb plume of feathers, and three smal- 

r plumes placed on each side; right 
and left were three large wax tapers, in 
solid silver candlesticks, standing near 
five feet high. 

The whole had an awful and imposing 
effect. The concourse of persons who 
were admitted to the solemn spectacle 
was immense for a country town. The 
company entered at one door, and hav- 
ing walked round the Royal remains, 
made their egress by another. Every 
thing was conducted with the greatest 
order and regularity. 

On Monday the 7th the procession 
towards Windsor. commenced, attended 
by an immense concourse of spectators, 
from the surrounding country, who sin- 
cerely lamented the early loss of one to 
whose future residence among them they 
had looked with the most pleasing sen- 
sations. 

Upon the arrival of the procession at 
Bridport, the remains of his Royal High- 
ness were placed in the church there, 
under a military guard, during the night 
of Monday. 

On the following morning, at ten 
o'clock, the procession moved in the 
same order, halting on Tuesday, the 8th, 
at Blandford; on Wednesday, the 9th, 
at Salisbury , andon Thursday, the 10th, 
at Basingstoke; the same arrangement 
being observed, for placing the remains 
of his late Royal Highness, each night 
as at Bridport. 

In every town through which the ca- 
valcade passed, the utmost respect was 
evinced by the inbabitants; the shops 
were clused—the Church bells tolled, 
and every other suitable attention was 
paid which the solemn occasion required. 

Gexr. Mac. February, 1820. 
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On Friday the procession. moved on 
in the same order to Cumberland-lodge, 
which is situated in the Great Park on 
the South side of Windsor, and arrived 
there at six o’clock in the evening. 

On the procession arriving at the 
lodge, the coffin was received at the 
principal entrance of Mr. Mash, attend- 
ed by Colonel Stevenson. It was con- 
veyed into one of the suit of rooms on 
the ground floor, immediate at the left 
of the Hall. 

ys the arrival of the procession at 
St. George’s Chapel; Windsor, the drums 
and trumpets of the Royal Household, 
the Knight Marshal’s men, and the ser- 
vants and grooms of the Royal Family, 
filed off without the door, 

The coffin was one of the largest which 
has been made for any of the Royal Fa- 
mily. It was 7 feet 5 inches and a half 
in length ; 2 feet 10 inches in breadth; 
2 feet and 1 inch in depth; and weigh- 
ing altogether upwards of a ton. 

The following is a copy of the Inscrip- 
tion upon the plate of his coffin :— 


DEPOSITUM 
Illustrissimi Principis 
Epvarp1 pe Brunswick-Lunensure, 
Ducis Cantii et Strathernie, Comitis 
Dobline, 

Nobilissimi Ordinis Priscelidis, 
Honoratissimi Ordinis Militaris de Balneo 
et I}ustrissimi Ordinis Sancti Patricii, 
Equitis, 

Filii Quartogeniti Augustissimi et Poten- 
tissimi 
Georcu Tertn, 

Dei Gratia, Britanniaram Regis, Fidei 
Defensoris, 

Obiit 
XXIII Die Januarii, Anno Domini 
MDCCCXX. 
AEtatis sux 
LIT. 


The Supporters of the pall and canopy 
bearers were Lord Cathcart, Sir William 
Keppel, Sir Charles Asgill, Sir Hew 


Dalrymple, Sir George Nugent, Sir 
Alured Clarke, and General Gascoyne, 
all full Generals, in their uniforms, his 
late Royal Highness being of that rank. 

At the entrance into the Chapel the 
Dean of Windsor commenced reading 
the sublime Funeral Service, “ 1 am the 


‘Resurrection and the Life.” 


After the conclusion of the office of 
Burial, the venerable Sir Isaac Heard 
proclaimed the style of his late Royal 
Highness. 

After the funeral obsequies had been 
sulemnized, the Royal Dukes retired to 
the Castle. 

JOHN 
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Joun EaRt OF SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE. 

Feb. 23. At Charleton House, Wilt- 
shire, John Howard, Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, Viscount Andover, and Baron 
Howard of Charleton, a General in the 
Army, Colonel of the 44th regiment of 
Foot, Governor of Londonderry and Cul- 
more Forts. 

His Lordship was born at Tralee, in 
the county of Kerry, March 7, 1738-9; 
was page to his Royal Highness William 
Duke of Cumberland ; on Nov. 17, 1780, 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel in 
the army; and in August 1783, ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 70th regiment of 
foot. He was married at St. Anne’s, 
Westminster, July 2, 1774, to Julia, 
daughter of John Gaskarth, of Penrith, 
co. Cumberland, esq. by whom he had 
issue, Charles Nevinson, Viscount An- 
dover (now Earl of Suffolk) ; three other 
sons and one daughter. 


Josuua Cooke, Esa. 

On Monday Fed. 7, died, at his house 
in New College-lane, Oxford, Joshua 
Cooke, esq. aged 67, for many years an 
eminent bookseller in that city.—There 
are few men, in a private condition of 
life, who have been attended to their 
grave with feelings of more affectionate 
attachment than those which have been 
awakened by the death of Mr. Cvoke. 
First the partwer, and afterwards the suc- 
cessor of the truly-respectable Mr. Daniel 
Prince (who died, at an advanced age, in 
1796), he soon secured to his name the 
fairest reputation as a man of business, 
by an inflexible integrity, and a long 
course of laborious exertion. This repu- 
tation was accompanied by that reward 
which, happily, is the almost invariable 
attendant upon industrious virtue. He 
was respected by every one both in the Uni- 
versity and the Ciiy; and on that ac- 
count was extensively patronized and emi- 
nently successful in trade, and for some 
few years previous to his lamented de- 
cease had retired from the fatigues of 
business with a handsome fortune, acquir- 
ed in the most creditable of all ways—by 
the force, that is, of bis own assiduity, and 
the honourable sway of personal dese:t. 
With these more affirmative traits of cha- 
racter was associated all the placid virtues. 
There was no taint of ill nature in his com- 
position—no unkindness or asperity in his 
language or conversation. He was never 
known to administer to those ears which 
are so greedily open to the tale of scan- 
dal and malicious inuendoes on the cha- 
racter and conduct of their neighbours, 
And yet no man was more fond of the 
rational charms of society; but where- 
ever he was seen he always bore about 
him those conciliating manners and ob- 
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liging disposition—that hilarity, cheer- 
fulness, and good-humoured complacency 
which accompany the consciousness of 
well-doing, and are the best evidence of 
a mind at peace with itself and in cha- 
rity with all the world. The terapered in- 
dulgence with which the reins of paternal 
authority were guided, secured for him, 
from his children, their fondest regard and 
most filial confidence, He treated his 
friends with a politeness that charmed, and 
a generosity that came from the heart. 
Every guest was made happy within his 
doors. Innocent pleasure dwelt under 
his roof, and hospitality presided at his 
table.—Daring the long and afflicting ill- 
ness which terminated in his death, the 
consolations of Christian hope, and his un- 
clouded assurance of the mercy and good. 
ness of God in the promise of a happy im- 
mortality, were his refuge and his strong. 
hold. He bowed with entire resignation 
and grateful contentment to that search- 
ing discipline by which his faith was ex- 
ercised ;~-and thus the severity of his 
trials served but to prove still more surely 
the solidity of his virtue; and his proba- 
tionary sorrows (if we may venture to af- 
firm so much on such an awful theme), by 
softening his devotion, and refining all the 
tempers of his soul, rendered him a fitter 
recipient for the felicities of another world, 
and a brighter example for the edification 
of this !—Jackson’s Oxford Journal. 


[ From a Correspondent.} 

*« Mr. Cooke, one of the most estimable 
and disioterested friends I ever had, was, 
if I mistake not, a native of Hereford, 
whence he removed early in life, and was 
apprenticed to Mr. Daniel Prince, to whom 
he became partner, and successor. Mr. 
Cooke’s very amiable temper, and friendly 
disposition soun procured him an enviable 
distinction with the gentlemen of the Uni- 
versity, by whom he was frequently in- 
vited to the honours of the Common Room, 
and received with the respect due to a 
man of engaging manners, and well-in- 
formed mind. His memory in literary 
anecdote was uneommonly retentive, and 
a long acquaintance with the eminent 
scholars of Oxford, their early history, 
and progress in public life, rendered his 
conversation highly interesting. But he 
possessed more valuable qualities. He 
was a man of inflexible integrity, and in 


the relative duties, it would be difficult to. 


mention a parent whose affection was 
stronger, or more wisely regulated, or 
whose family more strictly deserved to be 
named ‘the family of love.’ Being left 
a widower, while yet in the prime of life, 
he devoted the remainder of it, to promote 
the happiness of bis four amiable daugh- 
ters, and how weil he succeeded, their 
lasting sorrow will attest.” 

Mr. 
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Mr. Ricnarp Miles, THE SKILFUL 
NUMISMATIC ANTJQUARY. 

Mr. Richard Miles was born in Lon- 
don, near Old Bedlam, October 23, 1740, 
old style ; and was named Richard after 
his father, of whom Mr. Miles always 
spoke with the highest respect, as hav- 
ing possessed an excellent understand- 
ing. ** He left me,” remarked his son, 
a large portion of integrity, which I have 
endeavoured, I trust, not to diminish,” a 
hope which all who kuew Mr, Miles 
could testify was amply realized. From 
his father he also imbibed an inclina- 
tion for Coins, a pursuit which ulti- 
mately afforded him pecuniary advan- 
tage, and at all times was a continued 
source of amusement, and more parti- 
cularly in old age and infirmity, when 
it became a blessing, in alleviating 
them, and diverting his thoughts from 
disagreeables, which, as a friend re- 
marked, “no one more deserves than 
Mr. M. who always has, and does make 
the comfort of others, very much his 
consideration.” 

At the age of eight years he was ad- 
mitted into Christ’s Hospital, and at 15 
he lost his father, who left a widow very 
slenderly provided for. During his ap- 
prenticeship her son contributed to her 
support, and after his apprenticesbip, 
he entirely maintained her for the re- 
mainder of her life. 

On leaving Christ’s Hospital at 16, he 
was placed by his friend the Steward, as 
apprentice to Mr. Duval the King’s jewel- 
ler, with whom he remained 21 years, 
being made book-keeper and cashier, as 
soon as competent to occupy situations 
of such trust and difficulty, and during 
the whole of this time, he was always 
treated with the kindest consideration, 
and lived in the house as one of the fa- 
mily, until his marriage in 1776 to Miss 
Margaret Heyward. By this lady, who 
died the llth of August 1804, he had 
ten children, four of whom (one daugh- 
ter and three sons) survive him. 

In 1777 he left Mr. Duval, and en- 
gaged in a chemical concern ; and sub 
sequently with a Mr. Raban in the 
eoal business; which he declined 
through an apprehension of risking the 
property of his friends who had come 
forward to assist him; and having for 
many years studied and collected Coins, 
he determined on turning the knowledge 
which he had acquired as an amusement, 
to advantage on himself and family, and 
became a dealer in Coins and Medals, 
and so continued until his death; and 
I may venture to say, that few persons 
were better qualified for the employment 
than himself; be was a perfect gentle- 
man, his appearance and manners, form- 
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ed on what we may now term the old 
school, (perhaps ceremoniously punc- 
tilious, were peculiarly prepossessing, 
courteous and easy, and qualified him 
for intercourse with any rank in society; 
whilst bis undeviating scrupulous inte- 
grity commanded universal reverence. 
All who, like the writer, were acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Miles towards the closing 
years of his life, must have admired his 
benign and reverend appearance, his mild, 
courteous and benevolent manners, 
which, combined with the exemplary 
integrity of his character, formed what 
may be called, the beauty and grandeur 
of old age ; these gave a weight, a dig- 
nity and an importance to the principles 
of kindness, morality, and religion, 
which he inculcated even more by ex- 
ample than by precept ; and they will 
long retain their original sharpness of 
impression (to use a numismatic phrase) 
in the remembrances of those who 
were not more benefited than honoured 
by being numbered among those of bis 
friends, 

1 am persuaded that the increase 
there has been of collected coins in this 
country, is in some measure owing to 
the unbounded reliance, which all per- 
sons placed in Mr. Miles’s judgment and 
integrity ; and certainly no person could 
be more entitled to this confidence than 
Mr, Miles was; for when he offered a 
coin for sale without comment, you 
were well assured, not merely that he 
believed it genuine himself, but that 
its genuineness never had been called in 
question ; for if a doubt bad been thrown 
on it from any quarter, he invariably 
mentioned it, and gave the objection 
more authority than it was at all times 
entitled to; and the moderation of his 
prices bore no proportion to the libe- 
rality of his purchases. In this respect, 
indeed, he was always a Collector, and 
in the prices he offered for coins, he 
rather consulted bis inclination for them 
than the consideration of what they 
might be obtained for, or how they would 
sell again. loften said to him, on these 
occasions, my dear Sir, you quite for- 
get that you are dealer. In speaking 
of Mr. Miles as a Numismatic Anti- 
quary, I could wish I was better qua- 
lified to do him justice. Collectors of 
Antique Coins, I consider, may be di- 
vided into two classes, some\who may 
be said theoretically, and others who 
practically, understand them. By the 
former I mean the deeply-learned Anti- 
quary, whose studies enable bim to 
decide wherefore, at what period, and 
by whom, the coin was struck, who 
can explain the different symbols, mo- 
nograms, &c, which it may bear, and 
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is thoroughly read in the history, and 
geographical situation, of the country, 
or state it belonged to, its rise, progress, 
or decay; to mention for instance, such 
names as Eckhel, Froelich, Neuman, 
Pellerin, &c. Wehave not many collec- 
tors, perhaps, of this class in England 
but we are not without them, an 

among others, I may mention R. P. 
Knight, esq. and Taylor Combe, esq. 
The practical collector I should define, 
as one equally well acquainted with 
coins, as those I have placed in the 
first class, so far as regards their scar- 
city, beauty of work, value, and above 
all, as possessing an equal capability of 
discernment and discrimination, in de- 
termining between an antique coin and 
any modern imitation or fabrication. It 
is 4 this latter class, I should be in- 
clined to place my revered friend; and 
in this { consider that he held a distin- 
guished rank. I do not consider that 
when in the full enjoyment of his sight, 
that he had an equal. Latterly, from 
the decay of his eyes, he occasionally 
distrusted his own judgment. In the 
knowledge of modern coins and medals, 
more particularly English and French— 
very few equalled, and certainly none 
surpassed him. It will not, I trust, be 
imagined, that I am representing prac- 
tical collectors as uninformed men ; very 
Mr. Miles’s historical and 


far from it. 
Chronological information was very ex- 


tensive. Indeed, the accuracy and re- 
tentiveness of his memory to dates, was 
beyond any that I have met with; but I 
have endeavoured to draw the line of 
distinction between the laborivus, eru- 
dite, and the amateur Antiquary; and 
in the latter class Mr. Miles’s education, 
and pursuits, previous to his becoming 
a dealer in coins, would naturally have 
a tendency to place him. 

On the 26th.of November 1782, he 
was elected Accountant to the Commis- 
sioners for paving, &c. Westminster; se- 
veral candidates for the situation ap- 
peared, but his collecting friends, par- 
ticularly the Rev. Mr. Cracherode, and 
Mr. Hodsoll, so strenuously exerted 
themselves in his behalf, that he was 
brought in by a large. majority. This 
office fie resigned the 27th of December 
1814, having held it with equal credit 
to himself, and satisfaction to others, 
22 years. 

On the Ist of December 1787, he was 
also appointed accomptant tu the Bri- 
tish Museum, which he resigned the 7th 
of 1806. 

Of what I may term the public life 
of this esteemed individual, my ac- 
quaintance having commenced at a late 
period of his life, does not enable me 
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to speak more fully, In delineating 
his private character and habits, I am 
relieyed from the attempt, which I fear 
I should have but imperfectly accom- 
plished, through the kindness of a friend, 
much longer and more intimately ac- 
quainted with him than I was, and from 
whose diary, written for private amuse- 
ment, and never intended to meet any 
other eye than the writer’s, I have been 
allowed to make extracts relating to 
Mr. Miles (written at different periods 
of his life), the truth, justice, and cha- 
racteristic accuracy of which will be 
immediately perceived by all who were 
acquainted with Mr. Miles will, I think, 
feel pleasure in thus again meeting 
with one, who was never seen but with 
feelings of pleasure, seldom parted from 
without some benefit having been gain- 
ed, either by being made better one self 
or by having our opinion of human na- 
ture rajsed by the contemplation of so 
much moral excellence, and who will 
always be remembered by those who 
knew him, with sentiments of the most 
affectionate gratitude and veneration. 
It was hard to determine whether one 
loved or respected him most. Perbaps 
these feelings are never excited to their 
utmost strength, when separated, and 
in the present instance, they res 
tively predominated only, as we fixed 
our contemplation on a kindness and 
benevolence, which calculated and con- 
sidered for every one in the circle around 
him, which never thought it could do 
enough for others, and required nothing 
for itself; or, rested our thoughts on 
the sublimity of a moral character, 
which in all that constituted human 
perfection, I cannot imagine could be 
surpassed. 

** Mr. Miles,” observes my friend in 
the diary mentioned, “ is a man of 
good understanding, which has been 
improved by reading and reflection, his 
disposition and principles excellent. No 
anxious desire to be rich or remarkable : 
looking up to the Almighty. with bumi- 
lity and gratitude, a the giver of all 
he possesses ; scrupulously consciencivus 
in doing justly to others in ali bis trans- 
actions, in a doubtful case giving things 
against himself, as he considers self is 
the great enemy we have to strive against, 
and this can only be done by habitually 
looking into ourselves, and taking our- 
selves to task. An affectionate kind 
heart, always pleased to hear of the 
gratification of his friends, and parti- 
cularly so, if he could do them a service 
in any way, as he has often remarked, 
* It is only paying off a small portion of 
what I owe to the world, for I have met 
with many kind friends in my voyage 
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through life, or I don’t know what I 
might haye done, without relations to 
assist me.’ Liberal in disposition, but 
prudent in his own expences ; giving 
way to no selfish indulgences, but dis- 
posed to consider those of others; grate- 
ful for the smallest attentions, and if 
possible requiting them ; he has a plea- 
sure in giving, and would much rather 
confer than receive fayours. Of the 
narrow-minded, he will not aecept them, 
and does not like to be outdone by the 
liberal ; a more enlarged delicate mind 
than he possesses, is seldom found. His 
manners are polite, and he feels plea- 
sure in saying obliging things, consist- 
ent with sincerity; for he has always 
paid the nicest regard to truth, as he 
says, he has had nothing to recommend 
him tbrough life, but that he could be 
depended on. I cannot assent to this 
limitation, but the words comprehend 
a great deal. Towards his family he is 
affectionate and liberal to the extent 
of his means, paying a regard to those 
minute attentions, which endear persons 
to each other, and render life much 
more agreeable than it otherwise would 
be. When tolerably free from pain (be- 
ing at times severely afflicted with the 
stone) he is cheerful, that sort of cheer- 
fulness which proceeds from good-will 
to all mankind, and aheart at peace 
with itself; he is very conversable, but 
has reflected deeply on persons and 
things, remarking, ‘| have had much 
time for thought :’ severe towards his 
own failings, but generally silent on 
those of others, or making kind allow- 
ance for them, When he does express 
himself harshly of any one, it may be 
considered as a heavy reflection, for he 
puts up with a great deal before he com- 
plains, and then with the bad he gives 
all the good he ean, fur he is remarkably 
eandid, His temper, from illness and 
various other circumstances, is disposed 
to be irritable, but he has greatly check- 
ed, and keeps a close watch over it, 
particularly in reference to his inferiors ; 
for, as he justly observes, ‘ it is our duty 
to render their situation as easy as pos- 
sible by considerate treatment, and to 
recollect, that we are all equal in the 
sight of the Almighty in regard to rank, 
and that the greatest and the wisest of 
us are but weak dependent mortals in 
His all pervading eye.” 

«Mr, Miles is ofa very open disposition, 
little secrets and mysteries, as he ob- 
serves, are proofs of a conscientiousness 
of something wrong in our conduct, or 
of a little mind, but though open as the 
day in hisown concerns, where secrecy 
is enjoined him in those of others, he is 
to be entirely relied on; he always 
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scrupulously avoids saying any thing 
that could cause dissatisfaction between 
parties, for as he has often remarked, 
“if all that people said of each other, 
was to be repeated to the parties, the 
world would be a constant scene of hos- 
tility, and therefore, private conversa- 
tions had always been held sacred.” 

Being left at the early age of 15, with- 
out friends, gave him a thoughtful 
turn, and while a young man, he be- 
came apprehensive of a failure of his 
eyesight, and was attacked with the 
stone. It is the nature of this com- 
plaint to depress. the spirits, so that a 
mind naturally gay; elastic, and alert, 
was subject to gloomy apprebensions; on 
his very entrance into life, as he re- 
marks, he had always something to 
keep him humble, but though hard 
to bear, it is right that it should be 
so. Thus afflicted, it is not to be 
wondered at, that Mr.Miles has been 
accustomed to look on the dark side of 
things that concerned himself, but lat- 
terly, this has been less the case; he 
has had trials, but he dwells on them 
less than formerly. Asa friend, he has 
always been steady, attentive, kind, 
and consoling, to be relied on for ren- 
dering any service in his power; he has 
deserved friends, and has obtained 
them; and towards those who have 
not returned his friendship as might 
have been reasonably expected, he has 
always preserved a kind disposition. 
* There is (to use his own expression),* 
but one rule of conduct to be abided 
by, that of doing to others as we would 
they should do unto us,” and it is com- 
prehensible to the meanest capacity.” 

I shall not risk weakening the force 
of these extracts by any remarks of 
myown. Mr. Miles’s health, as may be 
inferred, was frequently an object of 
anxiety and alarm to his friends. Dur- 
ing the last winter it gradually declined, 
and after a short confinement, he was 
removed, as we confidently trust, to a 
brighter scene of existence, the 14th of 
April 1819, in the 79th year of his age. 

In the course of the preceding sum- 
mer, at the particular request of Tho- 
mas Dimsdale, esq. a friend to whum he 
considered bimself under many obliga- 
tions, Mr. Miles sat fur his portrait to 
Mr. Kemp, whose drawing, a three- 
quarter length, is equally honourable 
to the artist, for the excellence of the 
execution, and the accurate character- 
istic resemblance, it bears to Mr. Miles. 
With that liberality which always dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Dimsdale, that gentle- 
man bas had an admirable engraving 
taken from the drawing, by Mr. Wor- 
thington, impressions of which be bas 
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presented to all Collectors of Coins who 
were in the habit of knowing Mr. Miles. 
Mr. W. Wyon, one of the engravers of 
his Majesty’s mint during the winter 
also succeeded in modelling his portrait 
in profile, from which it is bis intention 
of engraving a medal, as a testimony of 
the regard he bore to Mr. Miles, which, 
considering my late friend’s pursuits, is 
certainly a most appropriate mode of 
testifying it; and the powers that this 
rising artist bas evinced, prove that he 
not only bears the appellation, but par- 
ticipates in the ability, which distin- 
guished the short, but splendid career, 
of his cousin, the fate chief engraver; 
and leave no apprehensions, but that 
the tribute, will be as worthy the sub- 
ject, as the nature of it will allow. To 
say that it can equal it, would be (in 
the writer’s estimation at least) passing 
the bounds of trnth; for those who 
knew Mr. Miles, are little disposed to 
flatter themselves with the expectation, 
of easily meeting such a perfect cha- 
racter, as a Christian or a gentleman ; 
or that they shall be favoured by the 
friendship of two such persons, in the 
course of a life. 

I shall conclude this very imperfect 
notice, by an abstract from the com- 
munication of a gentleman, who had 
long known and respected Mr. Miles, 
and received since writing the preced- 
ing.—* I have now only to add, the 
great outline of a character so unex- 
ceptionable, as it appears to me, as that 
of the late worthy and excellent Mr. 
Miles: possessing the mind of a Prince, 
most noble and generous: extremely 
grateful for the least favour or kindness, 
conferred upon, or attention paid him; 
and possessing that rare virtue, of be- 
ing incapable of doing a mean act; al- 
though he could not, at times, help ob- 
serving such conduct in others, which 
used to ruffle him, conceiving it dero- 
gatory to any human being. Upon the 
whole he was a sttictly honest and con- 
scientious man, and a perfect gentle- 
man of the old school; a strenuous sup- 
porter of our invaluable Constitution ; 
and a model for a life of a Christian,” 


Mr. Henry ANDREWS. 

Jan. 26. Aged 76 years, Mr. Henry 
Andrews, of Royston, Herts, for many 
years one of the assistants in the cal- 
culations necessary to be made in the 
preparation of Moore’s highly - useful 
and popular Almanack.—By bis own in- 
dustry, from a limited education, he 
made great progress in the liberal arts, 
and was justly esteemed one of the best 
astronomers of the age. He was many 
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years engaged as computer of the Nau- 
tical Ephemeris, and on retiring from 
that situation, received the thanks of 
the Board of Longitude, accompanied 
by a handsome present, as a just tri- 
bute for his long and arduous services, 
His profound knowledge of astronomy 
and the mathematics was acknowledged 
by all scientific men who were acquaint- 
ed with his abilities, but the greatness 
of his mind was never more conspicu- 
ous than during the period of his last 
illness; and on his deathbed not a mur- 
mur escaped his lips, but serenity of 
mind, patience, and resignation were 
constantly depicted in his countenance, 
in which amiable situation he conti- 
nued until the vital spark had fled. 


Dr. JosePH ARNOLD. 

Joseph Arnold, M. D. F. L. S. was born 
at Beccles, in the county of Suffolk, in 
the year 1783, and was the fourth son 
of Mr. Edward Arnold, an opulent tan- 
ner in that town. He was apprenticed 
to a surgeon and apothecary in 1799, 
and at the same time placed under an 
able classical tutor, to receive instruc- 
tion in the learned languages: for hi- 
therto his education had been confined 
to a common English grammar-school, 
in his native place. At the end of the 
five years, having profited as much as 
possible by his studies, both scholastic 
as well as medical, his father very wisely 
and liberally determined be should pro- 
ceed to Edinburgh, where with unabat- 
ed industry he pursued his professional 
views and received the honour of a di- 
ploma in 1807. A. reward never more 
deservedly obtained. 

Upon leaving Edinburgh, be made 
several attempts to settle as a Physician, 
but in none of these succeeding to his 
wishes, he was induced upon the recom- 
mendation of a friend, to make trial of 
the Naval service. He entered agreeably 
to the regulation of that department as 
an assistant-surgeon on board the Vic- 
tory, a flag-ship, under the command of 
Sir James Saumerez, appointed to the 
Baltic. This was in April 1808, and in 
the month of March of the following 
year, he was promoted to the surgeoncy 
of the Indostan, then under orders for 
our Settlement in New South Wales. 
Not to particularise the several changes 
in his medical career, it may be suffi- 
cient to remark in a general way, that 
he served on board different ships of 
war, the Hibernia, the America, and 
the Alemene, and in various stations in 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, to 
the period of 1814, when many vessels 
were dismantled, and he was, to use 
the seamen’s phrase, once more — 
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At this crisis, when many applications 
were rejected, though supported by great 
interest, and strong claims of preference, 
be was amongst the fortunate few who 
succeeded. And by a friend at the 
Transport Board who entered most cor- 
dially into his design of prosecuting Na- 
tural History, he procured an order to 
join the Northumberland, a convict 
ship taken up by Government for Bo- 
tany-bay. In this voyage he united the 
office of supercargo to that of surgeon, 
and received in consequence an increase of 
profit by the appointment, but his great 
object was to enrich himself and his 
country by the products of another he- 
misphere, pecuniary advantages were 
only a secondary consideration ; his for- 
tune was fully equal to the exigencies 
of his situation, and no motive, I am 
persuaded, could operate so powerfully 
with him as the real love of science. On 
his passage from Port Jackson bis hopes 
and expectations were in a great mea- 
sure defeated, for unfortunately for him- 
self and the publick, the natural cu- 
riosities which he had collected at New 
South Wales were destroyed at Batavia 
by the vessel taking fire when she had 
nearly compleated her cargo for Eng- 
land. His detention at Java was pro- 
longed for many weeks by this accident, 
and in the course of his stay on that 
island, he was introduced to the Go- 
vernor, and lived chiefly at the hospit- 
able mansion of Sir Thomas S. Raffles. 
After his arrival in England in 1816, he 
was stationary for some months at his 
brother’s in Suffolk, earnestly courting 
some opportunity to renew his travels 
without much probability of success ; 
but his former acquaintance, the late 
Governor of Java, was sent-in the year 
1817 to the island of Sumatra, and upon 
the recommendation of Sir Joseph 
Banks, the Doctor accompanied him as 
Naturalist, under the patronage of the 
Hon. East India Company. From the 
date of his departure no letters were 
ever received by his family, and after 
he reached the place of destination, the 
first intelligence they had was a com- 
munication from Sir T. S. R. which 
announced the melancholy tidings of 
his death. He died at Padang, on the 
island of Sumatra, on the 26th of July 
1818, in the 35th year of his age. It 
appears he was attacked with a violent 
fever immediately upon his return from 
an excursion into the interior, in which 
he accompanied the Governor ; and the 
excessive fatigue which he (and indeed 
the whole party) underwent on the oc- 
easion in this unhealtby climate, was, 
we fear, the cause of this deplorable 
event; he fell thus an early sacrifice to 
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his exertions in pursuit of knowledge, — 
In reflecting upon the peaceful babits of 
his mind, it is somewhat difficult to re- 

ile his choice of a sea-life in pre- 
ference to the delights and comforts of 
a settled home, but we must seek for an 
explanation in the ruling passion, which 
was to visit and explore’distant regions, 
whatever sacrifices it might cost ; and 
so insatiable was this desire, that al- 
though he had twice circumnavigated 
the globe, and witnessed the many won- 
ders of Italy, &c. he yet accepted with 
eagerness the offer of going to Sumatra 
as a new field of discovery; under a 
strong presentiment, from the insalu- 
brity of the climate, that when he de- 
parted from England, he should never 
return to relate the history of his adven- 
tures. 


“ Onward he flies, nor fix’d as yet the 





go. 
Where he shall rest him on his pil- 
grimage, 
And o’er him many changing scenes must 
roll, 
Ere toil his thirst for travel can as- 
suage, 
Or he shall calm his breast or learn ex- 
perience sage.” 

The above quotation from a well- 
known poet was found amongst his pa- 
pers, and was undoubtedly intended to 
be self applied, as giving a faithful re- 
presentation of his own feelings.—He 
published, beside his inaugural thesis, 
several papers on detached subjects in 
the Physical and Philosophical Journal, 
and left to the Linnean Society a large 
collection of fossils and shells to be de- 
posited in their museum. His last will 
contained directions for a mural monu- 
ment to be erected in the parish church 
of Beccles, with emblematic designs of 
his own, expressive of his sentiments, 
and as an authentic memorial of the 
principal events of his life, to be written 
in Latin by Dawson Turner, esq. of Great 
Yarmouth, 

In delineating the features of his cha- 
racter we should say with the poet, he 
was no vulgar boy. 


** Concourse and noise, and toil he ever 
fled, 
Nor car’d to mingle in the clamorous 
fray 
Of squabbling imps, but to the forest 
sped, 
Or roam’d at large, the lonely moun- 
tain’s head: 
To deep untrodden groves his footsteps 


j 
There would he wander wild till Phee- 


bus beam, [the weary team.” 
Shot from the Western cliff, released 
There 
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There was truly in his natural dispo- 
gition an indifference or unwillingness 
to engage in puerile amusements, and 
his reluctance to join with young asso- 
ciates was accompanied, as perbaps will 
generally be observed to be the case, by 
meekness of temper and great shyness 
of behaviour. This sort of idiosycracy, 
to which might be added his ,taciturnity, 
gave an unfavourable coldness to his 
manner, which he never conquered by 
his intercourse with the world. And so 
far as it prechuded his general acquaint- 
ance from much interesting conversa- 
tion, it was to be lamented, as well as 
that he likewise became chargeable 
himself with the odious imputation of 
apathy. Such as shared his confidence 
however, and had the best means of 
judging, will attest he was a warm-heart- 
ed man, and was neither deficient in 
feeling or benevolence ; many instances 
might be cited of the most unostenta- 
tious kindness: may we not therefore 
explain, if not excuse, his silence by his 
caution not to obtrude common-place 
remarks, and by bis great modesty in 
forbearing to impart intelligence which 
he supposed his hearers might already 
possess. In witholkding his encomiums 
upon living characters another reason 
may be assigned with great probability ; 
his inflexible integrity and rectitude of 
mind, made him dread any, the least 
approach to flattery, than which nothing 
could be more abhorent to his nature: 
he scorned those arts that bore even 
the semb)ance of dishonesty, and he 
made little distinction in his code of 
morals, between the practised syco 
phant and the accomplished knave. It 
was the suppleness and adulation as- 
cribed to our Northern neighbours that 
made an unfavourable impression upon 
him ; indeed, though he had just and 
strong reasons to think highly of his 
Alm a Mater, and always expressed the 
most unfeigned respect for the candour 
and learning of the different professors 
of the University, he would sometimes 
inveigh against the prejudices. of the 
Scotch nation, and regret the overwhelm- 
ing influence attending such unworthy 
practices, to the great injustice, he would 
say, of their brethren on this side the 
Tweed.— His abilities as an attentive 
observer, are best exemplified by his 
papers addressed to the Linnwan Society, 
and his industry and application are in- 
contestably proved by the voluminous 
manuscripts he left behind him, the 
contents of which hereafter may be 
thought worthy of publication, more 
especially those concerning the duties 
and defects of the regulations in Naval 
Surgery. In his manner, he might be 


said to want the amenities of 

life; few scholars are quite at ease in 
the drawing-room, amd the Graces had 
very little share in his contemplation ; 
but let it be remembered, on the other 
hand, he was free from any moral stain, 
that he never disgraced bimself by un- 
manly compliances, and deserved the 
noblest appellation to which we can as- 
pire, the title of a good and honest man, 
Such in the estimation of the writer is 
a faithful portrait of Dr. Joseph Arnold, 
not without its blemisbes and shades of 
imperfection (for who, alas, is exempt), 
but with failings of a kind so venial, 
that we may rely upon the justice of 
posterity to respect his memory as a 
valuable member of the commanity. 


Rear-Apmirat Forresque. 

Dec. 27. Universally regretted, in the 
65th year of his age, Rear-Admiral John 
Faithful Fortesque, of Writtle Lodge. It 
is scarcely possible to do justice to the ex- 
celleace of his exemplary character. His 
heart was an inexhaustible fountain of 
charity to the poor, and he doubled his 
liberality by the warmth with which his 
benevolence flowed. His house was the 
hall of hospitality to all his acquaintance, 
and he constantly enlivened it by the 
cheerful suavity of his manners. His 
friends will seldom pass it without a sigh, 
or the poor without a tear. 


Joun Trencnarp, Esa. 

Dec. 26. At his house in Welbeck- 
street, in his 94th year, John Trenchard, 
of Stourminster Marshall, co. Dorset, esq. 
many years one of the Commissioners of 
Taxes. He was in that situation at the 
accession of his present Majesty, which 
he held till 1798. He was the son of 
George Trenchard of Litchet Maltravers 
and of Wolverton, esq. (who died 1758), 
and grandson of Sir John Trenchard, of 
Bloxworth, knot. Chief Justice of Chester, 
one of the Principal Secretaries of State, 
and of the Privy Council to King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary.—Tobis respectable 
Dorsetshire family trace their pedigree 
as far back as the reign of Henry I. In 
1506, Philip I. King of Castile, and Joan 
his Queen, designing to strprise the King 
of Arragon, set forth with a great armada, 
but they had-scarcely left the coast of Flan- 
ders, when encountering a violent tempest, 
they put ito Weymouth in distress ; where 
they were received and nobly entertained 
by Sir Thomas Trenchard, at his house at 
Wolveton; for whos hospitality and great 
attention, they presented bim with their 
portraits,.as a signal mark of their esteem. 
They left also at Wolverton a white china 
bow!, on a foot si.ver-bound. The portraits 
were engraved at the expence of the late 

Mr. 
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Mr. Trenchard, from the originals in bis 

ion, and presented to the new edi- 
tion of Hutchine’s Dorsetshire ; in which 
work are also given two portraits of his 
grandfather, Sir John Trenchard, and one 
of himself; and in the same work will be 
found an ample pedigree and account of 
this antient and respectable family. 


Six Engas Maceintosa. 

Sir neas Mackintosh, of Mackintosh, 
Bart. Captain of Clan Chattan, who died 
on the 2st Jan. at Moy-hall, in the 69th 
year of his age, was a gentleman of the 
greatest worth. During the late distress- 
ing period, he gave up to a great propor- 
tion of his tenants a full third of their 
rents, for three successive years, and en- 
abled, farther, such of them as had parti- 
cularly suffered from the severity of the 
seasons, to re-stock their farms with sheep 
and cattle. His funeral was attended by 
upwards of forty carriages of all descrip- 
tions, and a large concourse of common 
people, both on foot and horseback. Six 
of the family servants, in deep mourning, 
and three pipers, playing the Clan’s La- 
ment, &c. preceded the hearse and six 
horses, which was followed by the family 
chariot and four empty, and three mourn- 
ing carriages, contaiving the more imme- 
diate connexions of the deceased. 


Ma. Wittiam Mansa. 

Feb. 14. In his 78th year, Mr. Wil- 
liam Marsh, of Brook-street, Holborn. 
Though not of an elevated rank in life, he 
was long respected by the good and great ; 
and may be classed, from his active and 
disinterested exertious, among the bene- 
factors of his generation. Mr. M. was 
well known, as one of the most zealous 
Managers of that annual and gratifying 
exhibition of British benevolence, the As- 
sembling of the Charity Children of the 
Metropolis iv St. Paul’s Cathedral; and 
formed one of the Committee when our 
late revered Sovereign was present. On 
the demise of a former Treasurer some 
years since, Mr. Marsh was invited by 
“the Society of Patrons” of that Anni- 
versary to accept the vacant office, which 
he could only be prevailed upon to under- 
take in conjunction with a friend. This 
office he filled with much credit ; and was 
ever alive to the interests of this, and 
other charities wherein he was engaged. 
Among these may be named the Parochial 
School of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, of which 
he was the Treasurer, and, for a length- 
ened period, the chief support. In this 
station, also, he acquitted himself so cor- 
dially to the satisfaction of the subscribers 
in the days of his health, that his portrait 
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was hung up iu the Committee-room as a 
tribute of their respect; and subsequently, 
a handsome piece of plate was presented to 
him, as an approval of his character and 
conduct. The inscription, drawn up by 
the present Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
sufficiently attests the esteem in which he 
was held; and thus appropriately con- 
cludes: “‘ Mark the approbation attend- 
ant on active goodness ; and tread in the 
footsteps of this excellent man.” Mr. M. 
was a conscientious supporter of the go- 
vernment in church and state, and exem- 
plary in his duties towards both. 


Wittiam Craraez, Ese. 

The late William Clarke, esq. of Por- 
tugal-street, (whose death, on the 26th of 
December last, we announced in our last 
Volume, p. 640,) was born at Denshanger, - 
in Northamptonshire, and was descended 
of au ancient family formerly resident at 
Wicken, in the same county. ~ Being the 
youngest sun of a large family, he chose 
for his profession that of a bookseller ; 
aod commenced business in Portugal- 
street in the year 1767, which be carried 
on, in conjuuction with his sons, to the 
day of his death, and by whom he is suc- 
ceeded. He was a very domesticated man, 
of great private worth, modest and uoas- 
suming manners, and of strict honour and — 
probity. His remains were deposited in 
the family-vault at Hornsey, Middlesex, 
on the first of January, 1820, 


Francis Wincrave, Ese. 

Feb. 6. At his house in the Strand, in 
his 75th year, Francis Wingrave, esq. 
This house has been in the occupation of 
eminent and highly-respectable booksel- 
lers for considerably more than a century ; 
first, by Jacob Tonson, who here, in 1709, 
we believe, originally published the Spec- 
tator. Tonson, removing to a new house 
Opposite, now the banking-house of Messrs. 
Hodsoll and Stirling, (and in which he died 
March 3i, 1767) was succeeded in the old 
one by Mr. John Nourse, many years 
Bookseller to his late Majesty, both as 
Prince of Wales and King. On the death 
of Joho Nourse in 1'780, all his bookselling 
concerns became the property of his bro- 
ther Charles, an eminent surgeou at Ox- 
ford, who received the honour of Knight- 
hood, August 15, 1786, on his late Majes- 
ty’s visit to the University. At his decease 
in 1789, he bequeathed the bookselling 
business, with a handsome acknowledg- 
ment of his services, to Mr. Francis 
Wingrave, who had for several years con- 
ducted it with the most honourable assi- 
duity, combined with the strictest inte- 


grity. 
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DEATHS. 

1819. T Hooseinabad, of the cho- 
April 30." lera, Capt. John Taws, 7th 
Light Cavalry.—After an absence of 20 
months active service with his corps, he 
had just obtained furlough and permis- 
sion to visit Futtyghur, the residence of 
his now unbappy widow and family ; when, 
early on the morning of the day preced- 
ing that on which he was to have quitted 
the regiment, he was seized with the pre- 
vailing epidemic, and expired at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

June6. At Gyah, in Bengal, Major 
Colin Campbell, of the 4th Native Iofan- 
try; and on the 6th his widow. 

At Calcutta, Major P. Lewis Grant, of 
the 12th Native Infantry, Acting Town and 
Fort Major of Fort William, Bengal; and 
Sept. 2, Anne, his wife, daughter of Geo. 
Powney, esq. of Grosvenor-square, 

June 21. At Agimere, in the East In- 
dies, aged 30, Capt. Charles Dunbar, 7th 
Native Bengal Infantry. 

July 7. At Nusseerabad, in the East 


Indies, of cholera morbus, Lieut, Robert 
Cauty, Interpreter and Quarter-master, 
2d battalion, 19th Bengal, N. I. in the 
3ist year of his age. 

At Battala, Ceylon, Mrs. Vallance ; 
and on the following day ber husband, 
Major Vallance of the 73d regiment ; leav- 


ing five young children. 

Aug.8. Colonel Bannermann, Gover- 
nor of Prince of Wales Island. He had 
been 43 years in the East India Company’s 
service. The Hon. W. E, Phillips succeed- 
ed to his Government of the Presidency. 

Aug. 31. At his Gardeu-house, near 
Madras, in his 48th year, the Rev. J. Mouse- 
ley, D.D. Archdeacon of Madras.—His 
remains were interred in St. George’s bu- 
rying-ground on Tuesday evening, with 
every mark of respect. The funeral was 
attended by his Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and the principal Civil and Mili- 
tary Gentlemen of the Settlement, the 
Hon. Chief Justice following as chief 
mourner. 

Sept.9. At Carthagena, in his 21st 
year, Edward, second son of Wm. Chip- 
pendall, esq. of Great Queen- street, a Mid- 
shipman of his Majesty’s ship Sapphire, 
Capt. Hart. 

In October last, at Santa Fe, Daniel F. 
O'Leary, esq. second son of Jeremiah 
O'Leary, esq. of Cork.—He was only 18 
years of age. Mr. O'Leary left his friends 
in the latter end of the year 1817, to join 
the standard of Independence in South 
America: he obtained a Cornetcy in the 
Red Hussars, and served under Bolivar in 
several engagements against the Royalists; 
whenever opportunity offered, he was 
conspicuous in the field, exhibiting such 
intrepidity and valour that he was promot- 
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ed tothe rank of Captain, and attached 
to the personal Staff of Bolivar. He re- 
ceived a severe wound in the last battle 
which secured the possession of Santa Fe 
to the independent Army; from the ef- 
fects of which he had scarcely recovered, 
when he was seized with a violent fever, 
which, ia a few days, terminated his career, 

Nov.1. At Antigua, the late Gover. 
nor, Lieutenant-general Ramsay. 

Nov. 18. At Antigua, the Hon. T. N, 
Kerry, Commander in Chief of Antigua 
and Monserrat. 

Nov. 25. At Good Hope (Jamaica), in 
his 18th year, Richard Pemberton, Mid- 
shipman on-board H. M, ship Iphigenia, 
third son of Dr. Pemberton, of George. 
Street, Hanover-square. 

Dec. 6. At~.Castleclough, Cheshire, 
aged 79, Catherine, wife of the Rev. Ed- 
mund Lally, A. M, Vicar of Whitegate, 
Cheshire, and Rector of Clopton and Croy- 
don, Cambridge. 

Dec. 8. At Falmouth, Jamaica, Wil. 
liam D. Dobie, esq. 

Dec. 12. At Leghorn, the Rev. Wm, 
Berdmore Lagden, B. A, late of Christ 
College, Cambridge, son of the Rev. H. A, 
Lagden, of Ware, Herts. 

Dec. 15, At Cromer, Norfolk, in her 
71st year, the widow of the late Henry 
Partridge, esq. 

Dec. 20, At Pisa, in his 24th year, J. 
Digges Chambers, esq. Ensign in his Ma- 
jesty’s 6th regiment of foot, youngest son 
of the late F. Chambers, esq. of Monte Alto 
(Waterford), treland. 

Dec. 21. In London, Colonel Colyer 
Robertson. 

1820. Jan, 5. At Whitley-hall, near 
Huddersfield, in his 68th year, Jobo 
Beaumout, esq. Of this respectable 
branch of the Beaumont family, see our 
vol. LXXXVII. ii. 341; and their Pedi- 
gree in Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. III. 
p- 662, See also Dr. Whitaker’s elegant 
Dedication, prefixed to the “ Correspond- 
ence of Sir George Radcliffe,” and the 
Preface to the second edition of the ‘“* His- 
tory of Craven,” 

~Jan.%. At Naples, of a bilious fever, 
the Rev. John Ashbridge, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jan. 8. Jotn Baines, esq. of Skipton, 
brother of the late Mrs. Netherwood, of 
the same place. 

Jan. 9. At Lianfyllan, Montgomery- 
shire, aged 104 years, 10 months, Mr. 
Evan Price, watchmaker.—Until two years 
previous to bis death he followed his bu- 
siness. His sight tothe last was so strong 
that he was able to read a newspaper, or 
any small print, without the aid of spec- 
tacles, 

Capt. G. C. Urmston, R. N. second son 
of the late James Urmston, esq. of Chig- 
well, Essex. 

Jan. 
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Jan.10. In Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 

in his 72d year, Thomas Walker, esq. 
18, Charlotte-Anne, only daugh- 

ter of Charles Gwilt, esq. of Icklingham, 

Suffolk. 

Jan. 11. At Ampthill, Beds, aged 85, 
Susanna, the widow of the late Rev. Alex. 
Colston, of Filkins-hall, Oxfordshire. 

Mr, John Kemp, of St. Mary’s, Romney- 
marsh. . Going on a visit to some friends 
at Hythe, he availed himself of the cir- 
cumstance of the Royal Military Canal 
being frozen over, to skait upon it. Un- 
happily from some circumstance, the ice 
at Ruckinge was not, as at other places, 
sufficiently strong for the purpose, and he 
there met an untimely grave. 

Jan. 12. At Exeter, in his 67th year, 
after a lingering illness, William Tozer, of 
Sudbury, gent. His urbanity as a gen- 
tleman, his kindoess as a neighbour, his 
affection as a relative, and his piety as a 
Christian, have endeared his memory to 
all who enjoyed the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. 

Jan. 13. At Cassel, her Royal High- 
ness Wilhelmina Caroline of Denmark, 
Electress of Hesse. She was born on the 
10th of July, 1748, and married the Elec- 
tor of Hesse on the Ist of September, 1764. 

Cordelia, youngest daughter of T. W. 
Jeffrey, esq. of Yalding, Kent. 

Iu Charles-square, Hoxton, aged 62, 
Robert White, esq. of Dorchester. 

At Moness-house, North Britain, aged 
96, James Robertson, esq. late of Killi- 
changie. He outlived all his own family 
(the male part of which honourably bled 
and died in the service of their country), 
and also all the companions of his youth. 
We have frequently observed the death of 
the Jast of Prince Charles Edward's fol- 
lowers announced ; and now venture to 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
this is the last of the officers who fought 
under him at the battle of Culloden, in 
1746. He commanded a company of the 
Athol Highlanders upon that memorable 
day, and being perfectly collected in his 
senses to the last moment, his enthusias- 
tie accounts of the deeds of other years 
were truly interesting. 

Jan. 14. In her 92d year, Mrs. Man- 
nel, of Kensale, Suffolk. 

Jan.15. At Stratford Lodge, co. Wick- 
low, Martha Augusta, eldest daughier of 
the Hon. Benjamin O'Neill, Stratford, 
and niece of the Earl of Aldborough. 

The Grand Duchess of Baden. 

In ‘ Chapel-street, Grosvenor - square, 
Mrs. Hoare, of Beckenham, Kent. 

Jan. 16. In his 43d year, Anthony Lit- 
tledale, esq. of Liverpool 

Jan.17. Mr. Philip T. Meyer, the emi- 
nent composer and professor on the harp, 
in the 88th year of bisage. He is sup- 
posed to have been the first person who 
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introduced the pedal harp into this coun- 
try, on his arrival in the year 1776. 

In his 75th year, Mr. John Conder, of 
St. Nicholas, Ipswich. As an useful mem- 
ber of society, and for nis attention to the 
wants of others, his loss will be long and 
deservedly lamented. 

Jan. 18. At Minto, Jane, youngest 
daughter of the Hon. Capt. Elliot, R. N. 

At Northop, Flintshire, Henry Parry, 
esq. of Leyden Estate, Montego Bay, Ja- 
maica. 

At Lynn, Norfolk, Mary, wife of M. F. 
Rishton, esq. and. eldest daughter of the 
late Stephen Allen, esq. of the same 
place. 

Jan. 19. In Belmont, Bath, aged 82, 
Catherine, widow of the late Thomas Low- 
field, esq. 

At Harmston, near Lincoln, aged up- 
wards of 70, Samuel Thorold, esq.—His 
death was in consequence of injuries re- 
ceived the preceding day by being over- 
turned in his carriage. 

Aged 58, the wife of Mr. William Cors- 
ton, of Ludgate-street. 

At Richmond, Eleanor, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. E. Everard. 

In Bedford-row, the widow of the late 
William Criswell, esq. 

In Howland-street, Fitaroy-square, aged 
80, the relict of the late Isaac Lowe, esq. 
formerly of New York, inthe United States, 
and sister of the late Sir Cornelius Cuyler, 
bart. 

In the Cathedral Precincts, Canterbury, 
the Rev. John Radcliffe, Vicar of Little- 
bourne, and one of the Minor Canons of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

At Banstead, Surrey, in his 43d year, 
Edward Lambert, esq. 

In Rernard-ctreat, Rasegll-enuese, Brid- 
get, wife of George Glenny, esq. 

Tu ber 85th year, Mrs. Frances Roberts, 
of Stockwell. 

The wife of Jas. Brander, esq. of Sey- 
mour Place. 

Io King’s Arms Yard, in his 67th year, 
John Mackenzie, esq. of Torridon, Ross-sh. 

In Calthorpe ~street, Mecklenburgh- 
square, the wife of James Scott Savory, esq. 
of the Hon, East India Company’s service 
on the Madras Establishment. 

At Peckham, in her 73d year, the relict 
of the late James Peacock, esq. of Finsbury- 
square, 

Jan. 21. At Poplar, Katherine, widow 
of the late W. H. Kidd, Commander in the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

Anne, wife of Capt. C. Jones, of Upper 
Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square. 

The wife of Geo, Mills, esq. M. P. 

In bis 75th year, Warwell Scarlyn, gent. 
of Ipswich. He was of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, A. B. 1768. 

At Homburg, aged 72, the Landgrave of 
Hesse Homburg. He is succeeded by his 

son 
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son Frederick, the husband of Princess 
Elizabeth, of England. Thus her father, 
her father-in-law, and her brother, all died 
about the same time. ~ 

Jan. 22. Mr. Fotheringham, Master of 
the Ceremonies at Cheltenham. His wife 
died a few days before ; and her funeral 
was to have taken place as this day; but 
when the hearse arrived to convey the body 
of his wife to the grave, his widowed heart 
gave way, and he expired in convulsions. 

Jane Wallis, aged 59, wife of the Rev. 
Richard Wallis, rector of Seaham, co. 
Durbam. She was beloved. by all who 
knew her, and an irreparable loss to ber 
disconsolate family. 

At Kingsland Crescent, aged 83, the 
widow of Mr. Robt.Collier, of St. Mary Axe. 

The wife of Richard Langton, esq. of 
Newington Place, Surrey. 

Aged 73, in a fit of apoplexy, Thomas 
Roe, esy. of Chelsea. ; 

The Hon. and Rev. Pau! Stratford, next 
brother and heir presumptive of the Earl 
of Aldborough. 

At Hastings, the only daughter of J. 
Willes, esq. of Hungerford Park, Berks. 

At Woodhatch, Reigate, Surrey, Mary, 
relict of the late Mr. Rees Price, of South- 
wark. 

In Orchard-street, Portman-square, aged 
88, the Rev. Charles Mordaunt, rector of 
Little Massingham. 

Jan. 23. At her brother’s house, in 
Melton, Suffolk, Mrs, Martin, the sister of 
James Martin, gent. 

At Woolwich, Mrs. Ruth Geast, wife of 
John Geast, esq. Ordnance Storekeeper at 
the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

At Newport, Essex, in her 71st year, the 
widow of the late John Hollingworth, esq. 
of Kensingtou. 

At Rotherhithe, aged 71, Francis Wood- 
ruff, esq. 

At Chichester, Elizabeth, relict of J. 
Peckham, esq. of Nyton, Sussex. 

At Berlin, in his 35th year, Prince 
Charles, of Schondish Carolath. 

At Bath, the wife of John Perring, esq. 
of Combe Flory, Somersetsbire. 

In King-street, Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
at a very advanced age, the Hon. Mrs. 
Allen, sister of the late, and aunt of the 
present, Viscount Allen. 

Jan. 2% J. Newcombe, esq. of Kidder. 
minster, Worcestershire. 

At his house, at North Brixton, Mr. John 
Short, of Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 

At Bristol Hot Wells,Georgiana Augusta, 
Dowager Countess of Granard. She was 
the daughter of Augustus, fourth earl of 
Berkeley ; was born Sept. 18, 1749, at 
Cranford, in Middlesex, and baptized Oct. 
14, his Majesty Geo, II. and the Princess 
Augusta, in person, and the Countess of 
Middlesex, being s She was mar- 
ried in 1766 to George Forbes, fifth earl of 


Granard, by whom she had issue. After the 
earl’s death, in 1780, the countess re-mar- 
ried in 1781 the Rev. Samuel Little, D. D. 
(of Ireland), by whom she alsu had issue, 
She was sister of the Margravine of Ans- 
pach, and aunt to the Ear! Craven. 

At Biggleswade, Beds. in her 69th year, 
Mrs. Gardener, bookseller. 

At Naples, Cardinal Carracciolo, Bishop 
of Palestine. Diegna Ignatius Carracciolo 
wes born on the 16th of July, 1759, at 
Martin. Having entered the Prelacy, he 
followed Pope Pius the Sixth into France, 
and was with that Pontiff when he entered 
Valencia. It was in honour of bis attach- 
ment to the head of the Church that Pius 
VII. made him a Cardinal on the 11th of 
August, 1800. This was the first hat given 
by the present Pope. 

At St. Alban’s, after a painful i)lness, 
which she bore with Christian patience and 
resignation, aged 69, Mary Wheeldon, wi- 
dow of the late Rev. John Wheeldon, pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, and 27 years rector of 
Wheathamstead, Herts. (See Vol. LXX. 
p. 799.) 

In Tyndale Place, Islington, the daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Todd, esq. of Lom- 
bard-street. 

Maria, wife of Mr. Wm. Gee, solicitor, 
of Bishop Stortford, Herts. 

Jan. 25. At Richmond, Miss Maria 
Dundas. 

At Plymouth, aged 68, Thos, Hodson,esq. 

At Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, George 
Bleckly, one of the Society of Friends, and 
of the firm of Bleckly and Oldacre, of 
Ipswich. 

At Hadley, in her 12th year, Louisa, 
only surviving daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Monro, Rector of Little Easton, 
Essex. 

Aged 29, Elizabeth, wife of Donald 
Grant, esq. of the Ordnance Office, Tower, 
and youngest daughter of the late Lieut. 
Col. Hope, of the Royal Artillery. 

In Sloane-street, aged 85, Charles Dick, 
esq. heir to the title of Braid. 

At Duryard, near Exeter, the relict of 
the late Geo. Cross, of that place, and dau. 
of the late Francis Llewellin Leach, esq. of 
Frithewell, Cornwall. 

N. Archdall Cope, esq. of Drammilly, 
Armagh. 

Jan. 26. At Nice, Eliza, wife of John 
Stein, esq. of Clonmell, Ireland. 

Margaret, Viscountess Gormanston, of 
Gormanston Castle (Meath). She was the 
eldest daughter of Thomas Arthur, Vis- 
count Southwell ; and was born Sept. 1, 
1775 ; married Dec, 19, 1794, to Jenico, 
twelfth Viscount Gormanston ; by whom 
she had a numerous family. 

At bis house in Lechlade, Glouces- 
tershire, Robert Wace, esq. deeply la- 
mented by his family and numerous 
friends, to whom he had endeared — 
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by the most affectionate solicitude for 
their welfare, and the most exemplary 
integrity of character. In the life of this 
excellent mao were manifest the practical 
fruits, of the Christian faith without osten- 
tation ; for he was ever forward to assist in 
the alleviation of buman suffering. Mr. 
Wace was a Member of the Council of the 
City of Oxford, and was elected bailiff in 
the year 1813. He filled that office at the 
time the present King and the Allied Sove- 
reigos visited Oxford. 

In ber 68th year, Mrs. Dorothy Fen- 
wick, widow of the rev. John Fenwick, 
M.A, Rector of Hallatou, Leicestershire. 
The Fenwicks of Hallaton are of the 
Brinkburn branch of the Fenwicke family, 
of Fenwicke Tower, in Northumberland, 
Brinkburn Priory came into the possession 
of George Fenwicke in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. being purchased by bim of the 
earl of Warwick. And Fenwicke Tower 
was the seat of Thomas de Fenwicke in the 
reign of Henry III. and continued in the 
possession of the family, with Wallington 
Castle, until the time of William IIL. when 
Sir John Fenwicke, bart. was attainted 
and beheaded for his attachment to the 
Stuarts, being involved in one common 
ruin with his relations and connexions, the 
Radcly ffes of Derwentwater, and the Wid- 
dringtons of Widdrington Castle. See 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. II. part ii. 
p. 547; and Wallis’s Northumberland, 


vol. II. pp. 157, 158. 519, 520. 

In Abingdon-street, Westminster, the 
widow of the late B. J. Johnson, esq. 

At Masbro’, near Rotherham, in her 
81st year, Sarah, relict of the late Sam. 
Walker, esq. of that place, and mother of 
Sam. Walker, esq. M.P. of Aldwick. 


Jan. 21. At her lodgings, in the Upper 
Bristol road, Bath, aged 75, Mrs. Bell, for- 
merly the celebrated and beautifel Miss 
Mansell, of the Bath and London theatres. 
She possessed a considerable share of pro- 
fessional merit; and in the expression of 
the pathetic, and the display of the higher 
passions, she has seldom been excelled. 

In Chesterton road, aged 74, Mrs. Ca- 
therine Pearce. 

At Paris, the Duke de Crillon, peer of 
France. 

Anna Sophia, wife of John Doarman, 
esq. of Champion Hill, Surrey. 

Mr. Henry Watts, of Lower Kenniogton 
Green, and of the Custom House. 

In her 17th year, Sarah, second daugh- 
ter of J. S. Salt, esq. of Russell-square. 

At Hammersmith, aged 73, the relict of 
the late Rev. James Bowden, late of Lower 
Tooting, Surrey. 

Jan. 28. Aged 82, Joseph Mason. esq. 
of Swineshead Villa, Lincolashire. By his 
death a handsome property devolves to 
his sole surviving daughter and heiress, 
the wife of Mr. Alderman Tennant, Leede, 
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At Clapton, Middlesex, aged 87, the 
widow of the late Abraham Greenwood, 


esq. 

At Stockwell, Surrey, in his 85th year, 
Thomas Lett, esq. formerly an eminent 
timber-merchant. 

The widow of the late Charles Croch- 
ley, esq. paymaster of the 50th regiment. 

fa the Grove, Southwark, Wm. Clark, 
esq. of Great Guildford-street, Southwark. 

At Southend, in his 66th year, Robert 
Woodmass, esq. of Montagu-square, late 
of Sompting, in Sussex. 

In Bedford-row, aged 78, Lieut.col, 
Handfield, formerly of the 22d regiment 
of foot. 

At Diss, co. Norfolk, aged 75, Thos. 
Jenkinson Woodward, esq. one of His 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. He was 
formerly of Clare Hall, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded LL.B. in 1769. This 
gentleman, by his suavity of manners, 
and by his urbauity and courtesy, had 
gained the universal respect and esteem of 
bis neighbours, from the highest to the 
lowest, and of all who had the happiness 
of bis acquaintance ; and his tenants and 
domestics never can forget the liberal, the 
benevolent landiord—the kind, the indal- 
gent master. 

In his 82d year, Mr. Speer, many years 
a respectable furnishing ironmonger, and 
one of the oldest inhabitants of Hammer- 
smith. It is a curious coincidence, that 
Mr. Speer was born on the 4th of June, 
1738, at the same hour as his late Ma- 
jesty, and expired on Saturday evening, 
the 29th ult. about nine o’clock, being 
near the time when our lamented mo- 
narch breathed his last. Mr. S. was also 
married on the same day as their late 
Majesties. 

“~ In the Crescent, Bath, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the late George Whitehead, esq. of 
Weston House, Somersetshire. 

In Perceval - street, Northampton- 
square, aged 61, Mr. Edward Spencer, 
many years well knewn on the Stock Ex- 
change. . 

Jan. 30. At his residence, in Ross- 
shire, in bis 63d year, Alex. Mackenzie, 
esq. of Ord. 

At Paris, Walter Boyd, jun. of the old 
firm of Boyd, Ker, and Co. 

In Arlington-street, Piccadilly, J. La- 
touche, esq. M.P. for the county of 
Leitrim. 

At Laurel Lodge, Herts, Sarah, sister 
of the late Henry Isherwood, esq. formerly 
M.P. for New Windsor. 

Saddenly, in her 24th year, Charlotte, 
daughter of Thomas Taylor, gent. of 
Blithborough Lodge, Suffolk. 

Jan. 31. At Worley Lodge, Essex, aged 
11, Edmund Henry, the second son of the 
Hos. George Winn. 
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At Camberwell (the day he completed 
his 98th year), the Hon. Col. Peter Fry, 
father of Lady Knight (wife of Admiral sir 
J. Knight), and Jodge of the Superior 
Court of Massachussetts, previous to the 
Revolution. 

Feb. 1. By an inflammation on the 
lungs, Joseph Madocks, esq. aged 58. 
This gentleman (who was well known in 
the gay world some years since, as the 
** gayest of the gay,” he being the life of 
every circle), was only a few days since 
walking among his friends in St. James’s- 
street. Mr. Madocks was the first ama- 
teur actor of his day. His performance 
of Falstaff was truly excellent. He was 
long the convivial companion of Frank 
North, afterwards earl of Guildford. 

Aged 36, Sophia Elizabeth, wife of 
of Mr. J. Wood, of Newport-street, Lei- 
eester-square. 

To her 28th year, Sarah, wife of J. L. 
Reiss, esq. of Basinghall-street, and dau. 
of Henry Levyssohn, esq. of Rotterdam. 

Feb. 2. Aged 8%, James Tibloit, gent. of 
Hasleworth, Soffolk. 

Feb. 3. At Wethersfield, Suffolk, at the 
house of her son-in-law, the Rev. R.C, 
Barnard, Elizabeth, relict of the late 
€ary Elwes, esq. of Isleworth, and mother 
of R. C, Elwes, esq. of Billing House, 
Northamptonshire. 

Feb. 3. At Bideford, aged 91, Anne, 
relict of George Back, esq. of Daddon, 
Devonshire. 

At Kentish Town, aged 70, the Rev. 
Wm. Lucas, late of Knight-Ryder-street, 
Doctors’ Commons. 


(Feb. 


At the apartments of Mr. Williams, St, 
James’s Palace, the widow of the late 
Adam Haaber, esq. captain in the Danish 
royal navy. . 

Aged 94, Mr. Cannon, of Fredesick. 
street, Portsea, This extraordinary man 
was never known to eat fish, flesh, or fowl, 
or to drink any thing stronger than water, 
exerpting tea in the afternoon ! 

Feb. 8. In Kussell-square, in his 65th 
year, sir Vicary Gibbs, knt. late Chief Jus. 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas. We 
shall give an account of this distinguished 
Judge in our next. 

Feb. 11. At Bath, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Haweis. We shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of giving an account of this cele- 
brated Divine. 

Feb. 15. Rev. Matthew Haynes, of 
Westminster; a Memoir of whom shall 
appear sogn. 

Feb. 16. At Maldon, i» Surrey, jn his 
69th year, the Rev. Kugers Ruding, B. D. 
Vicar of that parish, F.S.A. and H.M.A.S, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, , Of this highly 
respectable gentleman en account shall 
be given in our next. 

On Putney Heath, the relict of the late 
Dr. Wood, of Buntingford, Herts. 

Fed. 18. Sarah, wife of Robert Lee, esq, 
of Walthamstow, aged 47. 

Feb. 22. At the Haberdashers Sebool, 
Bunbill-row, in bis 79th year, the Rev. 
Wm. Lens, the master of that foundation, 
He was also Chaplain of the City of Lon, 
dos Lying-in Hospital ; and Chaplain of 
the Worshipful Company of Apotheca- 
ries. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from January 95, te February 93, 1820. 


Christened. Buried. Zand 5 158} S50and60 171 
5Sand10 71460 and 70 137 


Males - 909 1741 Males 849 1642 c 
Females - 832 Females 793 4 10 and 20 62] 70 and 80 101 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 367 20 and SO 143} BG and90 535 
30 aod 40 180 | 90 and 100 14 


Salt £1. per.bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 184] 102 t 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending Febuary 19, 1820. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat Beans Wheat Rye ly Oats Beans 


s. djs. . ails. + . d.|s. 
Middlesex 65 3}| Essex 
Surrey 68 0}| Kent 
Hertford 64 3}|Sussex 
Bedford 61 4|Suffolk 63 
Huntingdon 57 6||Cambridge61 
Northampt. 64 10}/Norfolk 61 
Rutland 65 6||Lincoln 62 
Leicester 65 6}| York 60 
Nottingham 67 10/|Durham 60 
Derby 66 : Northum. 39 
Stafford 67 4||\Cumberl. 62 
Salop 66 10||Westmor. 65 











Hereford 64 Lancaster 65 


5 
Worcester 63 8|iChester 60 
Warwick 66 4)| Flint 59 
Wilts Drs 1}iDenbigh 62 
‘ 9 
0 
6 








Berks §§ 65 Anglesea 64 
Oxford 66 Carnarvon 70 
Bucks 63 Merioneth 72 
Brecon 68 Cardigan 68 
Montgomery 67 Pembroke 56 
Radner ce Carmarth. 66 
}Glamorgan 65 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucester 67 
64 11739 6/34 5;23 844 11}}Somerset 70 

Monm. 70 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. Devon 67 
54 936 5,27 4,21 3/32 Cornwall 65 
Dorset 67 

Hants ‘64 

PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, January 24, 55s. to 60s. 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, February 19, 24s. 10d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, February 23, 35s. 9d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, February 21. 
Kent Bags.............. S/. 6s. to 4/. 4s. | Kent Pockets - 34. 10s, to 42 12s, 
Sussex Ditto Os. to 3/, 12s | Sussex Ditto .. Si. 5s. to Sl. 18s. 
Essex Ditto.........0... 3/. Os. to 4/4, Os. | Essex Dicto........0... 32 Os. to 41, 42, 
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- AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Febmary 25: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/.0s, Straw 11. 17s. 6d. Clover 41. 14s. 6d, — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 0s. 
Strawil. 13s. Od. Clover G/. 10s.—Smithfield, Hay 3/.16s. 6d. Straw 1/. 13s. Clover 6/. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, February 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 
—__ aa eS EY Saaeeeee k 
Muttlon......0..cesseressee4s. 8d. to 6s, Od. Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 25: 
Veal csccoctscosss conte, Gb: 00 Te. Od Beasts .....0..0-00. 480 Calves 90, 
Pork.......0sceracseressreeds. 4d. to 6s. Od. Sheep and Lambs 3,400 Pigs 280. 


COALS, February 11: Newcastle 35s. 3d. to 45s. Od.—Sanderland, 40s, Od. to 46s, 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. Town Tallow 70s. Od. Yellow Russia 62s. 


SOAP, Yellow 85s. Mottled 984, Curd 102:.-CANDLES, 11s. 64. per Doz. Moulds 13s; Od. 








Londos. — 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN FEBRUARY, 1820. 


Red. |Spr.Ct.) 34 per |4 pr.Ct.|5 perCt.|B.Long|imp. 3) Ind. | S. S. 3pr.Ct.,O0.S8. S.J India , 
3pr.Ct.| Con. |Ct.Con.| Con. | Navy. | Ann. p- cent.| Stock,| Stock.| S. S. | Stock. | Bonds. Ex. Bills. 
HOTZ = F/76$ 7 [863 7 11023 3 ]18 184)——-| 209 15 13 pr. 4 pr. 


“f 4764 7 |87 631093 3 18 208494 15 17 pr. 











4 pr. 
4 pr. 
4 pr. 


67% 84/77 418% $1103 24 184 | Gre | 209 (75 15 16 pr, 
4|684 8 87g 41003 4} 184 : ‘f is oa 


68 874 |102 . 
‘ 11% s9 102 By 16 tS oe 
————|694 83\68§ 4/774 gla74 
é 
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4 pr. 
2 pr. 
2 pr. 
2 pr, 














1034 2 "5 14 15 pr. 
684 9 |68 1k 1874 3 74 pe 


102 14 15 pr. 
2224 4169 4/684 711% 87 102% 3 13 14 pr. 
694 41684 87 102% 3 13 15 pr. 
69 468 87 


103 2% 13 14 pr. 
68% 9 68 11% (87 
Holiday 


102g 3 14 pr. 
223 H68$ Flos) g] 17H [87k fl100% 3 13 14 pr. 
223 (69 «468g 4] 774 [874 


223° «(|69§ +4684 4 874 $103 14 15 pr. 


2234 - # (774 [874 Host 14 15 pr./t 
al | 
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Sunday 











4. ex Div. 3/.— Imperial, 78/. ex Half-year’s 


Div. 2. 5s. — Waterloo Bridge, 5/, 10s. — Provident Institution, 7/. 10s. Premium. — 
Grand Junction Water Works, 39/.— West Middlesex Ditto, 412. 401. — London Bri 


1, ex Div. 1. — Regent’s, 351. — Lancaster, 








— Kennet and Avon, 19/. 15s. Div. 14. — Hed- 
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22 771% [87§ G/1034 15 14 pr.jipr. 1 dis. 
71h |87% 9/103 13 15 pr. i” 2 dis, 


68% 4) 77§ [87% G03 4 13 12 pr.j2 dis. Ipr. 








"Lex Div. 4/. 10s. Half-Year. — Moamouthshire, 140/. ex Half- 


1. — Dudley, 61/. ex Half-Year’s Div. 1/. 10s.— Grand Union, 35/7, — 


541. — Rochdale, 401. to 41 











, 611. ex Div. 2/, Half-year.— Bath Gas, 3/. Premium. — Russel 


— Surrey Ditto, 8/. 8s. 


Holiday 


1, 5352. Div. 20/. per Aon. — Leeds and Liverpool, 300. Div. 102. 
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Sunday 


Company 


Gas Light 
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dersfield, 131. — West India Dock, 175/.ex Div. 5/. Half-year. — Lendon Dock, 73/. ex 
Ditto, 50%. Div. 2% 10s. per Annum. — Portsmouth and Farlington, 20/. — Westminster 


Feb. 1820 (to the 24th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge street, 


Div. 1/. 10s, ditto— Globe Assarance, 117 


— Grand Junction, 21 
251. — Worcester and Birmingham, 25/. 


year’s Div. 5 


Birmingham Cana 
Grand Surrey, 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank-Buildings, London. 





